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ORIGINAL PAPERS. 


ON THE USE OF SCRIPTURE TERMS. 


Tue true Christian requires no lengthened discussion to prove to him 
the propriety of using Scripture terms; for whatever is found in 
Scripture, he believes to be impressed with the characters of truth, 
and to possess an authority too high for man to question. By those, 
then, who acknowledge the Bible to be the word of God, the scrip- 
tural use of scriptural terms must not only be conceded to all, but must 
also be required of all who, like themselves, profess to derive their 
principles from the sacred volume of inspiration. Nor is it to be 
imagined that, in the present day at least, the truth of this assertion 
will be attempted to be impugned. There is in Holy Writ such 
appropriateness of expression, such purity of language, united with 
such deep knowledge of human nature, and such irresistible power 
to convince, that from its pages even those who are unwilling to 
recognise its sacred origin have nevertheless not scrupled to supply 
themselves with sentiments and arguments to maintain their own 
moral systems. For the temper of this celestial armour is superior to 
all that is of merely human fabrication. And no wonder, therefore, if 
occasionally it should have been desecrated to unholy purposes, and 
have been used to defend principles in which the subtilties of human 
philosophy are attempted to be disguised behind the assumed appear- 
ances of innocence and truth, 

But it is not such unhallowed use of Scripture language that is now to 
be considered. By designing enemies, Scripture terms may have been 
abused; but have they never been misapplied by injudicious friends ? Is 
wilful perversion the only mode in which holy words may be misquoted ? 
Assuredly it requires but little acquaintance with the nature of human 
knowledge to decide this question. There is in all men a strong dis- 
inclination to patient thought, an eagerness to seize upon the earliest- 
presented idea, and to cherish it with a fondness of attachment due 
only to well-considered and deliberately formed opinions. From this 
cause arises all that indistinctness of comprehension which prevails so 
universally, that it may almost be said with safety that there are 
scarcely any two ideas of which any two individuals’ entertain 
precisely the same notion or estimate. Nor is this dissimilarity of 
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conception to be accounted for (in most instances) except by the 
neglect of careful examination. If opinions be hastily received, they 
must derive their complexion from the ill-assorted perceptions of the 
moment; they must be blended with those foreign ideas which are 
too intricately mingled up with them to be readily separated, and 
which the mind, therefore, prefers to retain, rather than undergo the 
toil of untangling them. And when once an idea has been presented 
to the mind, and the hastily formed opinion been received, it is the 
nature of man to treasure it up in the memory, to be thenceforth 
recognised, not reconsidered ; it is no longer a theme of inquiry, but is 
cherished as an acknow ledged truth ; no longer a subject of reflection to 
undergo judgment, but an established notion to be used as occasion 
may require, If, then, Scripture terms are thus treated, if the deep 
and mysterious truths which they state are received with hasty and 
rude ly- -acquiescent decision, what other result can be expec ted than 
that the terms should be misunderstood, and the ideas they were 
intended to convey, either altogether unperceived, or at any rate but 

vaguely comprehende <1? And if there be indistinctness of conception 
in the mind, how can there be perspicuity of expression in unfolding 
to another what is not accurately known to the individual himself? 
It cannot be. ‘There may not, ‘indeed, be wilful misrepresentation, 
but it will be impossible to avoid incorrectness of doctrine. The 
language may be scriptural, but if it have not been maturely consi- 
dered, and its meaning investigated in long and often even painful 
research, it will not have scriptural meaning attached to it. 


Of what, then, is the use of Scripture language a proof? If 


used with reverence and propriety, it is undoubtedly proof of serip- 
tural knowledge and scriptural faith. For no man can connect 
together a number of terms and sentences aptly illustrating the same 
truth, and by their relative collocation confirming and explaining each 
other, without having acquired some considerable knowledge of the 
truth they inculcate. And again, no one will reverently and dis- 
creetly use the language of Holy Writ who does not implicitly and, 
from his heart believe the awful mysteries which it unfolds. A lucid 
arrangement and appropriate compari son of inspired sentences is ample 
testimony of clearness of conception, and a thoughtful and reverent 
use of them as amply indicates a mind deeply imbued with a sense of 
their awful authority and divine sanction, But such testimony is not 
to be gathered from a familiar and indiscriminate use of sacred words. 
There is a distinction between the knowledge of wisdom, and an 
acquaintance with the words of w isdom,—betw een the thing signified 
and the symbol that communicates to the eye or ear that se ensible 
impression whose intellectual discernment and thorough comprehen- 
sion is knowledge. Words may be easily pronounced, but ideas are 
not of such easy acquisition. Nay, farther, an idea may, with no 
great difliculty, be presented to the mind, even viv idly and brightly 
portrayed before it, in all the blaze of sudden and unclouded bril- 
liancy ; but such a display, however dazzling, is but little instructive, 
and is often illusory, because too transient of duration to permit its 
excellency to be examined. It is like a meteor-flash, seen and 
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gone at once. It may leave behind a memorial indistinct and 
incomplete 1 in its loveliness,—it may even have so far impressed its 
image on the mind, that whenever again presented before it, it shall 
excite similar feelings and sensations, and thus produce an opinion 
that it is thoroughly understood because capable of recognition. But 
as the mind has not detained the fleeting visitor sufficiently long to 
learn its form and features, and to take a copy as it were of its 
symmetry of outline and its peculiar lineaments ; it is, in fact, a guest 
whose character is ever taken for granted, ever une xamined, and 
never known. ‘This, which in the case of most men is true cone erning 
all ideas, is especially true in reference to religious ideas. For many 
of the truths of Scripture relate to things which are not perceptible 
by immediate sensation, but are either understood by inference, or are 
subjects of faith. ‘To acquire accurate notions of such truths then, 
must require more attentive consideration than is requisite for other 
ideas ; and if these latter be difficult of comprehension, much more 
must the former be. And yet these are the subjects of familiar 
expression, these are repeate ‘d with an indefiniteness of me: aning, an 
inconclusiveness of arguient, and often with a perversion of truth, 
such as must strike with amazement and horror all who have attained 
even to an imperfect conce ption of their true signification. 

It is an unhi appy characteristic of the human mind, that it is ever 
willing to receive sound for sense, positiveness for accurac ys and 
obstinate attachment to received opinion for genuine love of truth. 
The appearance of wisdom and the semblance of virtue are, to an 
inexperienced eye, as fair as the truth itself, and they claim not that 
unwearied dedication of person and intellect whic 4 the Author of 
truth requires ere he will bestow the boon of. knowledge or salvation. 
And this error spreads far and wide, and becomes bold and presump- 
tuous; she clothes herself in borrowed robes, and assumes the name 
and titles of Truth; her pretensions are ever extravagant; and if her 
claims be questioned, she disclaims to wear her honour mee ‘kly, and 
is loud and stubborn. Arrogance, and self-sufliciency, and intensity 
of language are the aids by which she asserts her sway, and the 
arguments by which she de ludes the i ignorant, and persuades them to 
enlis ‘t under her banner. For all who will not take the trouble to 
learn for themselves, are very willing to adopt the opinions of those 
whom they conceive to be learned ; and as truth must be certain, and 
wisdom distinct, they conclude that confidence is the proof of truth, 
that what is forcible in expression must surely be correct 

1 perception. No doubt, with men of ardent temperament, and 
wht are also deep thinkers, it may be so. By such men, the sub- 
ject of their frequent meditation is at length seen in all the broad 
extent of its comprehensiveness; and as intensity of feeling is united 
to great intellectual power, there will be an energy of language 
correspondent to the vigour of conception. From the sacred mines of 
inspiration will they bring forth in rich profusion, and string together 
the jewels of eternal faith, reflec ting and increasing each the radiance 
of the other. But such union of powers is rare, and vehemence of 
expression is, therefore, so far from being generally the proof of 
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depth of penetration and accuracy of knowledge, that it is most fre. 
quently used to conceal the very contrary, as men oftentimes assume 
a bold countenance to hide the weakness of a desperate cause, 

And, if we examine somewhat more accurately the use of the half- 
anderstood phraseology of wisdom, we shall find that the words of 
truth are often made subservient to the purposes of error, and still 
more often robbed of the better part of their intrinsic excellence, and 
blended with sentiments of a different tenor, which obscure, though 
they cannot wholly change, the meaning of scripture. Inference is a 
process in which the mind especially delights,—it begets a conscious- 
ness of intellectual strength, which can never be contemplated with- 
out complacency ; and though of all modes of argument it is most lia- 
ble to lead to unwarranted conclusions, yet, by affording for each link 
in the chain of argument an apparently consecutive and plausible reason, 
whose fallacy is not easy of detection, it obtains an influence over the 
mind so powerful that its conclusions are received with implicit cre- 
dence, and asserted with all the authority of undeniable conviction. 
Hence it not unfrequently happens that the primary meaning of a sen- 
tence is forgotten in the exclusive attention paid to the apparently 
more valuable inferences to be deduced from it. And thus the se- 
condary meaning (or rather the assumed existence of such a meaning) 
becomes.the principal object, and is soon exalted into the real siguifi- 
cation, from which a second set of inferences is drawn, oftentimes es- 
tablishing principles at variance with the original sentiment. It would 
be easy to adduce examples,—such, for instance, as the notions usually 
entertained of the words Repeytence and Grace, each of which has 
been roughly handled and rudely tartured by the hands of unskilful 
friends or designing enemies, until the one has dwindled down into a 
mere paroxysm of passionate feeling, and the other has been mysti- 
cised into a vague and incomprehensible emotion—an undefined im- 
pression of an undefinable influence, not cognizable in the time of 
sober meditation, but perceptible only in the hour of transcendent and 
enthusiastic excitement. Were the real significations of these and. 
similar words to be sought out with diligent and accurate research, 
how few of the prevailing errors of the day would be long maintained 
with that obstinate perversity of argument which the subtilty of a 
biassed, though perhaps not wilfully deceitful, mind can powerfully 
display. 

But if the thoughtless and unscrutinized use of Scripture terms can 
thus obscure the brilliant splendour of eternal truth, and, casting a veil 
over their brightness, substitute for them the flickering and _ illusive 
glare of mere earthly conceits; if plausible argument derived from 
misconception can thus darken counsel and conceal true w isdom,what 
shall be said of that still more culpable use of holy words whic h neg- 
lects every purpose for which they were rev ealed, and brings them 
forward with unhallowed pee uliarity to serve the ends of party, and 
to gratify the base and malignant passions of an inveterate bigotry ? 
Fatal to true religion as the fi first, in degree at least, must be, it still 
may perhaps incur only the charge of misapprehension, or at most of 
thoughtless perversion; but this last isacrime ofa deeper dye,—it 1s 
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a desecration and profaneness, that converts at once the pure words of 
life into a theme of contention, and arrogant debate and blasphemous 
presumption ; that takes the hallowed fire from off the altar of God, 
not to enkindle holy affections, but to light up the flames of irreligious 
discord ; that usurps the form of truth, not that it may take the hea- 
venly pattern to copy its bright character and impress the lineaments 
on the inward man, but to conceal more effectually the deformity of 
error, that while it bids the lips to pronounce the solemn words of life 
and charity and holiness, instructs the mind to read them as the well- 
known symbols of interested superstition, of hatred and bitterness and 
hypocritical aggrandizement. 

Yet fearful as is such perversion of the words of inspiration, it can- 
not be concealed that in these latter times it has become especially 
prevalent. Religious phraseology, not to use a harsher term, is now 
the grand distinctive characteristic of Christian attainment. ‘To talk 
of grace and faith, to lay down the fundamental doctrines of the gos- 
pel, to speak of the operations of the Spirit, and of the in-dwelling love 
of God, and to claim a perfect insight into all the mysteries of the 
scheme of redemption, interweaving amongst them the secret things 
that belong to the Lord God Almighty, and largely dilating upon 
those hard and little understood terms, reprobation, election, predesti- 
nation, and the final perseverance of the saints; these are the topics 
that form the themes of discussion of many too truly called professors 
of religion, the standard doctrines by whose wordy reception and de- 
clamatory defence they try the bands of the faithful and assign them at 
once a place amongst thé members of Christ's spiritual church, or at 
once reject them with a scorn and a cool assurance of contempt, too 
cool, indeed, to issue from a bosom warmed with one spark of Chris- 
tian charity, too confident to spring from a mind that has dared to 
look into its own deficiencies, and to read there the lessons of humi- 
lity and moderation which true wisdom and self-knowledge ever 
inculcate. 

It is a fearful reflection that man possesses the power to apply even 
the words of wisdom and truth so as, in reference to himself, to rob 
them of all their excellent attributes while yet he is paying them 
an outward homage, whose showy deference may serve to elicit ap- 
plause and increase reputation, though it be but the semblance of re- 
spect worn to conceal the inward indifference of the heart. And what 
else must be concluded of those, from whose lips the sacred words of 
revelation are flowing in uninterrupted course, at the very time when 
there is neither deadness to the world, nor integrity of principle, no, 
hor even common consistency of moral conduct to correspond with 
the sacred sanctity of their words and sentences. It is not that the 
use of scripture language and religious terms can be objected to, for 
their scriptural use is at once edifying to man and acceptable before 
God; but it is the thoughtless use of sacred words, the unmeaning 
repetition, the idle, and therefore profane, utterance of that which 
should never be pronounced without the deepest reverence and the 
closest attention ofthe mind. It is this unscriptural use, or rather 
abuse, of holy terms, against which it becomes every consistent Chris- 
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tian solemnly to protest. If the scheme of redemption be a mystery, 
solemn, sacred, and unsearchable, and if the hope of a future i immor. 
tality be a subject too mighty for the noblest etiorts and reflections of 
the soul to entertain with becoming devotion, surely there can be no 
license given to use the sacred phrases employed for their illustration 
with an irrelevancy of quotation and afamiliarity of style that bespeak 
neither soundness of understanding nor reverence of feeling. A wise 
man will indeed speak wisdom, anda righteous man will speak righteous. 
ness, but it is not the utterance of either wisdom or righteousness that 
constitutes the wise or the righteous man. For it is possible “ with the 
talents of an angel to be a fool,” and it is equally possible with the 
tongue of a seraph and the glittering radiance of an angel of light to 
be a fiend. Display of truth proves not its cordial ree eption, nor 
encomiums of virtue a guiltless breast; for assertion and praise are 
neither belief nor practice, nor is the loude st vindication of right a title 
to possession. ‘The character must support the pretensions, or they 
are vain. So that they who with a slower hand to obey have a 
readier tongue to talk, or with an inferior or even equal show of ser- 
vice can assert their claim to superior knowledge and nobler prin- 
ciple, must either be miserably deficient in accuracy of comprehen- 
sion, or, if not the victims of thoughtlessness and self-de tusion, must 
be betraying a fearful degree of inconsistency, if not doing even worse 
—acting the wickedest and deadliest of all human deceits, the base 
profession of an unfelt and hypocritical homage. 


ON CERTAIN CONSISTENCIES OBSERVABLE 
HISTORY, 


THE GOSPEL 
AND CONFIRMATORY OF ITS TRUTH. 

We have endeavoured, in our preceding numbers, to shew the exact 
conformity which prevails between the recorded conduct of the twelve 
chosen disciples of our Lord, and what might have been expected 
from men of their class, and educated as they had been; as well as 
the consistency observable in the narratives of the four witnesses who 
severally attribute to them such sentiments and conduct. Up to the 
period of our Lord's ascension, we find them to have been possessed 
with all the prejudices of their countrymen, and all the ambitious 
hopes to which these naturally led; we perceive that they were con- 
founded at the unwished-for termination of their Master's divine 
career, and terrified by the successful violence of his enemies, Let us 
now examine what their conduct and feelings were after his ascension, 


and see whether these do not afford a strong incidental evidence of 


the truth of the general narrative by their consistency with other 
facts it contains, by which (and only by which) the former can be 
satisfactorily e xplained. Let it be observed, that the ve ry diversity of 
this, their subsequent conduct, from their actions and se ntiments pre- 
vious to our Lord’s crucifixion, is an instance of substantial consistency 
of the highest value. 

A surprising and complete change appears to have taken place,—a 
change as complete as if they had been created anew; and not con- 
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fined to one of their number, but e& xemplified in all. They had all 
anxiously looked for temporal pre-eminence, and coveted worldly 
advancement; they now are seen to shun all connection with matters 
of temporal concernment, to enforce the duty of humility, and practise 
the most perfect self-denial ; possessing no wealth, and refusing to 
administer that of others. ‘They were before blind to the great mys- 
tery of the C hristian covenant and the end of their Lord’s mission— 
the sacrifice of Christ for the sins of men. They now teach that 
doctrine, without doubt or hesitation, in still plainer terms than it had 
been announced by their Master. ‘They had forsaken and denied him 
for fear of sharing in his apna 99 they now rejoice when they are 
counted worthy to suffer as his disciples. They had received with 
incredulity the tendon news (for w hich, nevertheless, their Lord 
had so long prepared them) that he “was risen from the dead.’ ’ ‘They 
now insist on this as what they certainly knew and could attest, and 
make it (as in truth it is) the corner-stone of the glad tidings they 
communicated. Not only is their conduct altered, but their very 
minds are changed; nay, more—not only do we see the moral man, 
as it were, re newed, but the intellectual man appears to have been re- 
generated: from being worldly and ambitious, they became unworldly 
and regardless of se If; instead of being blind and prejudiced Jews, 
they proved themselves to be enlightene «d and inspired Christians. 
Nor was this moral miracle true of one or two of the number only, 
but extended to all; nor attested by their actions alone, but confirmed 
by their writings ; nor, lastly, was it operated j in the course of any long 
lapse of time, but appears to have been the immediate result of cir- 
cumstances as miraculous as was all the rest of the history, 
be satisfactorily accounted for only by thosé circumstances. 
The following instances, selec ted from the history of their actions, 
will illustrate this prodigious change; and we will then turn to the 
writings of four of their number (Pe ter, James, John, and Jude), and 
see how far these bear witness to the same effect. 
1. Instead of being afraid to confess their Master, we now find them 
to be fearless in preaching his word; and, 
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instead of being slow 
to ap prehend the purpose of his coming, the *y are clear and explicit 
in proclaiming the great doctrine of the atonement. 
Look to the conduct of Peter, who had thrice denied his Lord, 
Acts ii, 22—24: “Ye men of Israel, hear these words: 
Nazareth, a man approved among you by miracles and wonders and 
signs, which God did by him in the midst of you, as ye yourselves 
also know ; Him, being delivered by the determinate counsel and Sfore- 
knowledge of God, ye have taken, and by wicked hands have cruc ified and 
slain ; whom God hath raised up, having loosed the pains of death: 
because it was not possible that he should be holden of it. Again, 
ibid. 30—32: (Dav id) “therefore being a prophet, and knowing 
that God had sworn with an oath to him, that of the fruit of his loins, 
according to the flesh, he would raise up Christ to sit on his throne ; 
he seeing this before spake of the resurrection of Christ,‘that his soul 
Was not left in hell, neither his flesh did see corruption. This Jesus 
hath God raised up, whereof we all are witnesses.’ And once more, 
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v. 36, “ Therefore let all the house of Israel know assuredly, that God 
hath made that same Jesus, whom ye have crucified, both Lord and Christ.” 
Thus clearly did he who was so hardly persuaded “ that it behoved 
Christ to suffer,’ apprehend and expound the plan of God for man’s 
redemption ; and thus boldly did he proclaim the same, and preach 
Christ crucified, to the very men who, not two months before, had as- 
sisted in putting him to death. With the same boldness we find that 
the apostles baptized those who were converted by their teaching and 
the miracles by which it had been preceded ; and from verse 38, we 
know that these new converts must have been baptized in the name 
of Jesus Christ. Their numbers (3000 souls) shew that nothing like 
secrecy could now have been desired by the apostles; who, instead 
of assembling (as they appear to have done between our Lord's 
crucifixion and the day of Pentecost) in private houses, with a view 
to concealment, now “continued daily with one accord in the temple,’ 
the most public place in Jerusalem,) “and breaking bread from house to 
ouse, did eat their meat with gladness and singleness of heart.” (Acts 
ii. 46.) 

We soon find that this change was not a momentary one; but 
continued to demonstrate itself in all the conduct of the apostles. 

We are told that Peter, in company with John, restored to the use 
of his limbs a well-known cripple and mendicant, én the name of Jesus 
Christ (Acts iii. 6.); and addressed the multitude, which crowded 
together astonished by the miracle, in the following words, in which 
the reader cannot fail to remark the apostle’s strong protestation that 
he had not wrought the miracle, but that it was permitted by God in 
attestation to the mission of Jesus Christ; at the same time that he 
boldly rebukes them for their rejection of him :—“ And when Peter 
saw it, he answered unto the people, Ye men of Israel, why marvel 
ye at this? or why took ye so earnestly on us, as though by our own 
power or holiness we had made this man to walk 2? The God of Abra- 
ham, and of Isaac, and of Jacob, the God of our fathers, hath 
glorified his Son Jesus; whom ye delivered up, and denied him in the 
presence of Pilate, when he was determined to let him go. But ye 
denied the Holy One and the Just, and desired a murderer to be 
granted unto you; and killed the Prince of Life, whom God hath raised 
from the dead ; whereof we are witnesses. And his name, through faith 
in his name, hath made this man strong, whom ye see and know.’’* 

How different is this fearless language from Peter’s denial of his 
Lord about two months before! How greatly must he have been 
changed thus eagerly to disclaim all merit of his own in the miracle 
which had just excited such astonishment! And how plainly does 
he now bear testimony to that resurrection of his Master which he had 
been brought with so much difficulty to believe ! 

In the latter part of the same chapter, we find him applying to 
Jesus of Nazareth the testimony of the old prophets, the sum of his 
argument being contained in this sentence :— 





— 


* Acts iii. 12—16, 
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« But those things, which God before had shewed by the mouth of 
all his prophets, that Christ should suffer, he hath so fulfilled.” (Acts 
iii. 18. 

If the reader will be at the pains to turn to No. II. of this Maga- 
zine, pp. 111, 112, he cannot but be struck with the astonishing 
change which had taken place in the mind, the feelings, and the views 
of the apostle Peter. 

We may observe that in this case also there was no reserve or 
concealment, for 5000 persons are presently said to have been so con- 
vinced by what they had seen and heard that they united themselves 
to the Church; nor was it without extreme danger to the apostles, for 
the same party who had put Jesus to death, enraged that they per- 
sisted in teaching, “through Jesus, the resurrection from the dead,”’ 
threw into prison a¢ least two of their number (Peter and John). 
The next morning the two apostles were interrogated by this pre- 
judiced and bloody tribunal. It is not necessary to quote the answer 
of Peter, because it is characterized by the same qualities of fearless- 
ness and devotion to his Master, and evinces the same perfect compre- 
hension of the way of salvation which has been already remarked ; 
but it may be added, that he does not scruple to apply to the powerful 

riests before him the words which had been used of them by our 

rd, and which, while they intimated his exalted dignity, foretold 
his rejection.* After a consultation held among themselves, the party 
of the High Priests content themselves with commanding the apostles 
to abstain from preaching in the name of Jesus of Nazareth. They 
are met on the part of his disciples by this plain and frank decla- 
ration :— 

“ But Peter and John answered and said unto them, Whether it be 
right in the sight of God to hearken unto you more than unto God, 
judge ye. For we cannot but speak the things which we have seen 
and heard.’’ (Acts iv. 19, 20.) 

Consistently with this bold avowal, but with a spirit of dependence 
on the divine assistance, which had not marked their conduct before 
the crucifixion of their Master, we find them (Acts iv. 29) offering 
their united prayers to God that “He would regard the menaces of 
their adversaries, and grant unto his servants to speak his word with 
all boldness.”’ 

That in fact they did so, appears not only from the positive decla- 
ration of the historian (Acts iv. 31.), but from the fact that having 

n once more put in prison for thus teaching in public, and delivered 
by a miracle, they do not hesitate to repeat (the very next day) the 
— ty in the most conspicuous place of all Jerusalem—the 

emple :— 

“Then came one and told them (é. e. the High Priests), saying, 
Behold, the men whom ye put in prison are standing in the temple, 
and teaching the people.”’ 

_When interrogated how they had dared thus to trangress the pro- 
hibition before mentioned, with the remarkable confession on the part 





* Acts iv. 11. 
August, 1832. 3 7Z 
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of their accusers, “ that they had filled Jerusalem with their doctrine, 
and intended to bring the blood of Jesus of Nazareth upon them,’ — 
the apostle Peter, in behalf of the rest, answers, as before, “that it 
was their duty to obey God rather than man” (Acts v. 29.); and in 
a few emphatic words tells his accusers and judges, that Jesus of 
Nazareth, whom they had crucified, had “been exalted by God to be 
a Prince and a Saviour, for to give repentance to Israel, and forgive- 
ness of sins;’’ doctrines of which, a few months before, we have seen 
that St. Peter had no conception. 

So greatly were the Sanhedrim irritated by this conduct and lan- 
guage, that they were deterred from putting them to death only by 
the cautious counsel of one of their number. They cansed them, 
however, to be scourged, and dismissed with the same rigid prohibi- 
tion as before (Acts v. 40). “ And they departed from the presence 
of the council, rejoicing that they were counted worthy to suffer shame 
for his name. And daily in the temple, and in every house, they ceased 
not to teach and preach Jesus Christ.” 

Another circumstance is now recorded, which may convince us, 
not only of the zeal with which the apostles prosecuted their mission 
(to the exclusion of all inferior cares, even of a worthy nature), but 
of their disinterestedness also. It is well known that some disputes 
arose between the Jewish converts resident in the Holy Land, and 
those who, from living among the Gentiles, were called Grecians, 
respecting the division of the maintenance appointed for their poor. 
The apostles declare that it was “not fit that they should resign their 
office of preaching the word in order to serve tables ;’ evidently im- 
plying that they could not do both; and that, because they were con- 
stantly occupied in discharging a duty which, we have seen, exposed 
them to personal suffering and coercion, and even to death. They 
therefore recommend that the congregation should nominate certain 

persons, to whom they (the apostles) would delegate this office of 
ministering to the poor. ‘ But we will give ourselves continually to 
prayer, and to the ministry of the word” (Acts vi. 4.); a course of 
conduct perfectly consistent with all we hear of the apostles subse- 
quently to our Lord’s ascension, and well worthy of being compaed 
with what we have been led to observe of their dispositions, and love 
of power and place, previous to that event. 

It need not be remarked that one of the deacons so chosen (St. 
Stephen) became, in consequence of his exemplary zeal and un- 
daunted courage, the first of the noble army of martyrs; but, we are 
called upon to notice, that whereas all the other disciples of the infant 
church of Jerusalem were scattered by the terror inspired by his 
death, the apostles continued firm at their post; though our Lord’s in- 
junction that they should abide there, extended only to a period now 
accomplished.* This is told in the simplest possible manner, as if the 
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* See Acts i. 4:— And, being assembled together with them, (He) commanded 
them that they should not depart from Jerusalem, but wait for the promise of the Father, 
which, saith he, ye have heard of me.” 
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narrator did not attach to it any peculiar importance, nor saw in it 
any thing more than a natural circumstance. 

“ And at that time there was a great persecution against the church 
which was at Jerusalem; and they were all scattered abroad through- 
out the regions of Judea and Samaria, except the apostles.’ 

That they did so continue in the very centre of the persecution then 
raging, appears also from other incidental cire umstanc es woven into 
the narrative which follows :— 

“ Acts vill. L4—“ Now when the apostles which were at Jerusalem 
heard that Samaria had received the word of God, they sent unto them 
Peter and John. ” It is to Jerusalem also that the same apostles re- 
turned (vill. 25.), and it was at Jerusalem, that (three years after- 
pone the converted Saul was led into the presence of the apostles, 

x. 27.)+ 

hi unobtrusive, but certain evidence this of their constancy in 
braving danger, where it was the greatest; and their zeal to convert 
that great city which numbered within its walls more inhabitants than 
several provinces of the Holy Land put together. 

It is not necessary that we should proceed further in our analysis 
of this invaluable record; for after relating one or two actions of St. 
Peter, of the utmost moment to the history of the Church, but which 
do not bear much on the present argument, it proceeds to relate the 
labours of a new apostle, whose case does not properly come within 
those which we are bound to consider. We may re mark, however, St. 
Peter's disdain of worldly wealth (Acts viii. 20.), when basely offered 
as the purchase of the gifts of God; his refusal to suffer any prostra- 
tion before himself, which he had seen permitted by his divine Master, 
and which he knew and declared to belong to God only (x. 26.) ; 
and we find him announcing, with clearness, the full purpose of his 
Lord for the rede “mption of mankind; with an explicit declaration 
that after he had been crucified and slain by the Jews, he had afforded 
himself and the other apostles sensible proofs of his actual resurrection. 
(Acts x. 39—43.) The portion of the history we are concerned to 
examine concludes with the martyrdom of the apostle James, the bro- 
ther of John, about eleven years after the crucifixion of his Master ; 
and the i imprisonment and miraculous deliverance of St. Peter. 

It is impossible not to perceive in all this how vast a change had 
somehow or other been operated in the minds of the apostles ; not 
of Peter only, or of John, but of a//. We know this, not only by the 
testimony of St. Luke, who records it, but from the unquestionable 
fact that most of lheee sacred names were ennobled by the crown of 
marty rdom, and all of them by a devoted, laborious, and painful life. 
But one circ umstance appears particuls ily deserving of remark: that 
this change was not the slow, progressive consequence of altered cir- 
cumstances or the lapse of time; but took place (their situation 
remaining unaltered) in the same city, and within a few months 


* Acts viii. I. + See also xi, 1, and 22, &c. 
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after their Master’s death. Nay, more—at the very time when our 
Lord was about to ascend to that place whence he had come down on 
his heavenly mission, we find them proposing a question which 
betrays how far they were even then (when the purpose of his coming 
had been accomplished) from understanding the true nature of his 
kingdom :— 

“They asked of him, saying, Lord, wilt thou at this time restore 
again the kingdom to Israel ?”’ 

We are apt to overlook the force of this astonishing contrast 
between the conduct of the apostles before and after the day of Pente- 
cost because their acts are recorded in a separate book, and the mind 
is naturally disposed to regard this latter history as distinct from, and 
independent of the former; of which, in fact, it is, without the 
occurrence of any interval, a direct continuation. Considered in this 
light, it is scarcely possible to imagine any thing more complete or 
immediate than the alteration we perceive to have taken place in the 
sentiments and conduct of the twelve. They had coveted worldly 
pre-eminence ; they now rejoice in being counted worthy to suffer 
shame for their Master’s sake. They had anxiously inquired what they 
should receive for their faithful adherence to him; they now put from 
themselves all affairs of a temporal nature,—are poor, and shun all 
contact of the means by which men acquire wealth. They had fled 
from persecution; they now fearlessly and repeatedly expose them- 
selves to it, and frankly avow their determination to abide it. They 
had deserted and denied their Master; they now confess him and 
proclaim him before the very men who had brought about his death, 
and had power to cause their own. This is true of them collectively 
and individually. We are permitted to compare the conduct of the 
eleven before our Lord’s death with that of the same men after ; and 
of Peter and of James before with that of Peter and James after. 
Nor is this change observable only in their outward conduct, but still 
more so in the frame and disposition of their minds, and (what is yet 
more remarkable) in the state of their views, and the degree of their 
religious knowledge. In the place of Jewish prejudices, - it be re- 
peated,) we find them possessed with a full knowledge of the whole 
counsel of God; instead of looking for a temporal deliverer, we find 
them clearly and unambiguously proclaiming a crucified Redeemer. 

So great a change in so short a space of time, operated by so many 
cases, and evinced by so many circumstances, cannot but excite and 
engage our attention. It is, in fact, a change which (as we shall 
find) can only be accounted for by the circumstance which serves as 
the key to unlock this mystery, and which reduces this seeming 
inconsistency to a consistency most clearly demonstrative of the gene- 
ral truth of the narrative. 

But one more link in this chain of evidence still remains to be ex- 
amined: we are enabled to turn from the recorded conduct of the 
apostles to their letters; from their outward actions to their inmost 
sentiments; from their practice to their principles. In a following 
number, we will consider this /ast portion of the present subject (the 
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Conduct of the Apostles), and see whether we do not discover in the 
letters of Peter and James, of John and Jude, strong proofs of 
the same marvellous change of heart. 

A few concluding observations may shew how consistent is all this 
with the supposition of the truth of the gospel narrative, and how in- 
consistent and incompatible with any other hypothesis. The total 
change which took place in the conduct of the apostle Paul after his 
conversion has been always considered a strong incidental proof of the 
truth of the religion to which he became a convert. The conduct of 
the other apostles, considered as a whole, and illustrated by their 
writings, may be found to afford the most substantial confirmation of 
the same.* 





PARISH CHURCHES. 


NO. V.—-ST. BUDEAUX CHURCH, DEVON, 
( With an Engraving.) 


Wuen I was presented to this parish, I was congratulated by a friend 
acquainted with the situation, on “the lines having fallen to me in 
pleasant places;’’ and by every one possessing similar knowledge, I 
shall be acquitted of partiality in claiming for St. Budeaux deserved 
distinction, even amidst a district justly celebrated for the charms of 
external nature. On approaching the village from the Saltash turn- 
pike, we cross a little common, occupying the highest ground in the 
neighbourhood, and even commanding the elevated spot immediately 
in front, upon which is seated the church, and the few simple, but not 
uninter@gtigg buildings which constitute the hamlet or church town of 
St. Budeaux. ‘This small common would doubtless long since have 
disappeared among the adjoining inclosures had it not been preserved 
as parochial property, indicating its original appropriation by the cor- 
rupted designation of Plaistor (Play-stow), as the ancient sporting 
green. From this ridge, the ground gradually slopes in a succession 
of graceful outlines to the banks of the Tamar, which now forms a 
natural boundary between the shires of Devon and Cornwall, but 
which anciently separated two distinct and hostile tribes, 


‘* Hine Anglos, illinc cernit Tamara Britannos.” 


It seems impossible to pass onward without pausing and gazing 
upon the magnificent panorama which stretches away on all sides, 
terminated only by the everlasting hills on the north, and by the mul- 
titudinous ocean in the southern horizon. The landscape is now 





* It may be urged that it appears from various passages (e. g.-Acts iv. 21 ; v. 13, 
26), that the populace of Jerusalem were favourable to the apostles, and that hence 
arose their superior confidence and courage. It is a sufficient answer to observe that 
the apostles had seen and experienced, in the case of their Master, how little the mob 
of Jerusalem were to be relied on. 
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smiling in all the gorgeous luxuriance of early autumn.* Divine Pro- 
vidence has blessed us with most propitious w eather for the in-gather- 
ing. Krom many of the fields their precious burthen has been already 
removed, but others are still standing thick with corn. — It is only per- 
haps when viewing such a scene as this, bathed in the mild radiance 
of an August evening sun, “ slanting with level beam along,” that we 
can fully appreciate the bold and beautiful prosopopeeia of the Psalm- 
ist, and hear “the valleys laugh and sing.’””’ Where the mower, the 
reaper, and other labourers, are not employed in the harvest-field, the 
arrishest are besprinkled with the village poor, busily and cheerfully 
occupied in ear-picking, as gleaning is termed in the home ‘ly compound 
of our old English vernacular. After them follow herds of cattle, 
poultry, and flocks of pigeons, each obtaining a share in the bounty of 
the Giver of all good, who out of the abundance of the harvest field 
made, by the law of Moses, a special provision for the poor;} and 
who, from the leavings of man, thus provides a banquet for the beasts 
of the field and the fowls of the air. Looking landward on such a 
scene as this, where tokens of plenty salute the eye in every direction, 
the language spontaneously flowing from the he: art of a Christian is, 
«Q Lord, how manifold are thy works! in wisdom hast thou made 
them all ; ‘the earth is full of thy riches; and turning to the more dis- 
tant prospect of the ocean, he continues the strain of praise and admi- 
ration,— * So is the great and wide sea also, in which are things creep- 
ing innumerable, both small and great beasts.” 

"The land on the Cornish side spreads out into a map of richly cul- 
tivated inclosures, diversified with groves, plantations, cherry and 
apple orchards, and studded with churches, farms, and hamlets. The 
Devonshire banks are of rather a wilder cast, and more wooded; but 
as they rise into uplands, corn-fields and pastures soon succeed to 
brake, copse, and dingle. But whilst either bank of the tranquil 
estuary, now sleeping beneath the dappled sky, betokens abundance 
of all earthly good, and whilst the eye dwells with delight upon this 
provision for our mortal part, there is not wanting that which may 
remind the delighted spectator, that beautiful as this « gay and good!y 
world” may be, this is not his rest. Here and there, and in this part 
of the country by no means few and far between, rise the village 
churches, giving animation and interest to the landscape, and lifting 
the contemplative thought upwards with their “ heaven-directed”’ 
steeples. These are the appropriate and seemly embellishments of 
the landscape in a Christian country. These, amidst all the gorgeous 
splendours of such an evening as this, tend to awaken associations 
which may raise the soul from transitory things to loftier aspirations, 
“to the hope full of immortality” which belongs only to the faithful 
in Christ Jesus. Nor will the thoughts which swell the breast of him 
who has “such hope’’ easily find language more expressive than 
that of the lamented prelate of India :— 
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Written in August, 1831. 
Arrish—a stubble field, after the corn bas been cut. 
Lev. xix. 9 10. Deut. xxiv, 19, 
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‘*O God! oh good beyond compare! 
If thus thy meaner works are fair, 
If thus thy bounties gild the span 
Of ruin’d earth and sinful man ; 
How glorious must the mansion be, 
W here thy redeem'd shall dwell with thee!” 


Bisuor Heer. 

Seventeen of these steeples,* of every form and size, may be counted 
from the ridge already described; some rising from the busy streets 
of the neighbouring sea-port; others, like Botus Fleming, betraying 
the only indication of the hamlet, which you are sure is nestling be- 
neath the clustering foliage from which peeps the grey and moss grown 
tower; Others again, as Maker, Landrake, St. Budeaux, St. Cleer in 
the western moorlands, and Brentor in the northern, planted on the 
very crests of the surrounding eminences. For the casual spevtator, 
such a scene Can possess no Common interest; but for one who is ac- 
quainted with the local history of the district, who knows each “ bosky 
bourne and tangled dell,” its beauties are enhanced by a thousand 
associations. ‘The very spot on which I stand offers claims to be re- 
spected as the long sought site of Ptolemy's ‘Tamara. Undisputed 
traces of a Roman road, passing just below and making straight for 
the ancient ¢rajectus of Esse (Saltash ferry), carry us back to the days 
when that imperial people sent forth their legions over roads which 
reached from the lorum to the boundaries of the known world. 
Down in that secluded village, on the verge of the ‘Tamar, rests the 
descendant of those who preserved the name long after the majesty 
of the Ceesars had been insulted and trampled down by the once 
despised barbarian. The tomb of perhaps the last of the Paleologi 
will be found in the humble church of Landulph. 

A purple belt of moorland hills bounds the whole scene, and forms 
that p asmg background to the pictures which nature paints for us 
in the west, which those who have been accustomed to hills from 
infancy always pine for amidst the most lavish adornments of richer, 
but more level districts. But the Dartmoor and Cornish hills possess 
associated as well as native interest. ‘There rise the tors in rugged 
majesty, each of them telling a tale of the dark druidical superstition, 
of dim and almost primeval antiquity; there the enormous barrows 
and cairns, rude monuments of deadly conflict and bloodshed, of tri- 
umphs and defeats, whose memory has all but passed away from the 
records of history. 

But these legendary recollections must not detain us longer from 
the more especial object of this sketch, the Church of St. Budeaux, It 
occupies, with the churchyard and adjoining village green, the plateau 
ofan eminence, which gradually rises from the very margin of the 
Tamar. A spot so exposed to the weather cannot be favourable to 
vegetation, and the attempts that have been made to plant the church- 
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Being for the most part without spires, these steeples rather favour the ingenious 
supposition advanced in the account of Preston Church (Brit. Mag., No. I.), that 
the spire was only used in level districts, although I am inclined to believe it will 
scarcely be supported by more general observation. 
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yard have failed, as I find by a memorandum in the register. Very 
recently the experiment has been repeated, but with no more than 

ial success; and the few fine old trees, which have outlived the 
storms of nearly a century, are recorded as the planting of the Tre- 
la s, of Budshead, once the chief family in the parish. Three 
Sa aa and a picturesque group of pines, remain a living and grace- 


ful monument of the planters, who themselves have long since mingled 
with the dust of this, their almost patrimonial cemetery. 

No churchyard, and, @ fortiori, no country churchyard, should be 
destitute of the pleasing and eo ornament of trees. Yet 
I would not advocate the exotic, I had well nigh said, spurious taste, 
which would transplant the decorations of Pere la Chaise to an English 
ios tata it is uncongenial with the sobered tone of our natu- 
ral feeling,—a feeling too deep to sympathize in the prettinesses of 
French sentimentality ;—but trees, whether perennial or decidous, are 
characteristic and congenial decorations. The cypress and yew, with 
their ever verdant foliage, symbolise the enduring nature of our im- 
mortal spirit ; while the falling leaf, which, from Homer’s time, if not 
before, has been the established type of mortality, is not more truly so 
than is the re ction of leaves on the same trees a significant and 
cheering symbol of the great mysterious Scripture tenet, the resurrec- 
tion of the body in a purified and glorified form after the winter of 


A range of altar tombs along the western boundary of the church- 
= is overshadowed by the noble ash-trees above commemorated. 

hese offer an inviting seat to many a “pilgrim of beauty” drawn to 
visit the spot by the charms of nature. On a serene summer's after- 
noon, from the adjoining vicarage garden, I heard two persons who 
had availed themselves of this grateful shelter, expatiating with delight 
on the highly picturesque features of the landscape. “ But,’”’ con- 
tinued one, “ this scene has peculiar charms for me. I look from this 
height as from Pisgah—the river below flows like Jordan to me. In 
that churchyard on the opposite side of the stream will be my mortal 
resting-place.” There was a pause induced by these imaginative, but 
serious reflections. Presently, a full, clear, and not unmelodious strain, 
made up of the two voices I had before heard in conversation, broke 
forth upon the stillness of the air; but though strong and distinct, it had 
nothing incongruous with the Sabbath calm, in which the entire scene 
was hushed. I could plainly distinguish the words, which were those 
of Dr. Watts, and whic had. manifestly suggested the train of thought 
before expressed in the speaker’s own language :— 

“‘ Sweet fields beyond the swelling flood 
Stand dress’d in livi 


d in li : 
So te the Jews old Cansan stood 


While Jordan roll’d between. - 


‘¢ Could I but climb where Moses stood, 
view the pe o'er ; 
Not Jordan’s stream, nor death’s cold flood, 
Should fright me from the shore.” 
There is little in the general appearance of St. Budeaux Church, 


and less perhaps in its detailed parts, to instruct the architect, or to 
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delight the antiquary. It is an unpretending structure, with a nave 

and side aisles of equal length. We have documents, from which it 

would appear, that the erection took place soon after 1560, a period 

when the purer ages of Gothic architecture had passed away. It 

may, therefore, be said to belong to the Protestant era of x eat 

bul ing, and has no traces of screen or roodloft, stoups, piscinee, sedi- 

lia, or other vestiges of Romanist worship. The lateral windows ate 

mostly surrounded by rectangular dripstones; those in the eastern 

gables are pointed with the tracery most generally in use in the less 
ornamented structures of our ancestors; while the windows at the west 
end have three lights with plain semicircular heads. Many of the 
architectural members a to have been transferred from another 
building of more ancient date, from their somewhat clumsy adaptation 

to their present situation; a circumstance far from improbable, since 

it is known, that the present edifice does not occupy the site of the 

original parish chapel, but was erected here as more convenient and. 
central than the low, remote, and almost insulated spot near the 

water side, where the old chapel formerly stood. 

When a church is found in a situation so manifestly inconvenient 
as to excite general surprise, there is usually some legendary tale at 
hand to account for the anomaly. The materials deposited during 
the day, were mysteriously and perseveringly transported in the suc- 
ceeding night to a spot so glaringly unsuitable, that the removal could 
not possibly be attributed to any other agency than to that of the 
enemy of all good. Such is the aceount which may, I presume, be 
met with in every part of the kingdom; but the truth, divested of its 
traditional garb, niay generally be discovered in the fact, that great 
numbers of our rural districts were first provided with places of pub- 
lic worship by the lords of the soil. St. Budeaux (formerly Budock) 
chapel was in all probability, therefore, erected by the owner of Bu- 
dockshed (Budock’s hide), now by abbreviation Budshed; and this 
may account for the choice of its original site, near the proprietor’s 
manor-house. But whether this hypothesis be correct or not, if the 
parish records, in-speaking of the new church, mean an entirely new 
building (which is somewhat irreconcileable with other documents), 
the present structure was erected through the means, if not at the 
sole expense, of Roger Budockshed, about 1563-4, and not by Robert, 
his ancestor, as stated by Risdon, and, after him, by Prince. A deed 
bearing date 8th Eliz. is extant, in which this Roger grants the piece 
of land “wherein the church now standeth,”’ as well as another piece 
adjoining the same (the site of the residence house); and also 
Agaton Green, close to the church-yard,—the latter as a parish sport- 
ing-ground, for a term of 2000 years. 

Of Robert Budockshed, Prince, the county biographer, quaintly 
remarks, “ see his fate, or rather the inscrutable event of Provi . 
This gentleman’s own daughter was the first that handselled it, the 
place of her burial.’” As this Robert was born in 1360, 1 confess my- 
self utterly unable to reconcile this statement with the incidental 
notices selaning to the church as a newly-erected building in 1563-4. 





* Prince’s Worthies of Devon, p. 4. 
August, 1832. 4A 
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The only conjecture I can offer is, that an older chapel in the present 
site might have been so altered and enlarged about 1560, as to give 
rise to the appellation of new church; be this as it may, among the 
numerous monuments by which the interior of the church is adorned, 
none records the burial of a single individual of the Budshed or Bu- 
dockshed family, the earliest being erected to one of the Gorges, to 
whom the property passed from the name of Budockshed. 

The whole interior of the church, though simple, is pleasing ; and 
the lover of ancient ecclesiastical propriety will notice with pleasure 
the situation of the font, just within the great door. The font is pro. 
perly inclosed with a railing, having panneling and a pediment at the 
back inscribed with appropriate texts of Scripture. A neat baptistery 
is thus formed in a style corresponding with the communion-table and 
altar-piece. Both were the gift of the Rev. 8S. W. Gandy, late in- 
cumbent (now vicar of Kingston-on-Thames), the memorial of whose 
care for the seemly decorations of the church can scarcely be said to 
be preserved by the modest memento of his initials graven in the 
massive block of granite at the churchyard-gate. 

Contiguous to the churchyard, and within the sanctuary, as the 
ancient documents express it, is the residence-house. In 1827, it was 
® mere cottage, containing only two rooms on the ground floor. It 
has been since enlarged and renovated, partly at the expense of the 
landowners and parishioners, and partly by the incumbent. The 
original building, which appears to have been co-eval with the church, 
has been preserved; and the modern additions have been made to 
correspond with the ancient architecture as nearly as circumstances 
would permit. ‘The windows command the greater and more pic- 
turesque part of the scenery already described, while the Tamar, im- 
mediately in front, presents the appearance of a navigable lake, at 
least a mile in breadth and from six to seven miles long; which, with 
its constant succession of barges, market-boats, wherries, and small 
trading vessels, forms for the admirer of nature a picture “ ever 
charming, ever new.’’* 


CHURCH ARCHITECTURE, 


(r is well known, that previous to the introduction of the arch, the 
leading features of ornamental architecture exhibited a very remark- 
able similarity. In the caves of Elephanta, and the temples of Upper 
Egypt, we may discover almost all the leading characteristics of the 
classical remains in Greece and Sicily. The column, the capital, the 
architrave, and the cornice appear very unequivocally in these early 
and curious relics; and the modifications which the different features 
afterwards underwent are little more than what might be expected 
from the united influence of economy and skill; the one transferring 








* We must take this opportunity of recommending to our readers, one of the cheap publi- 
cations of the present day, Brayley’s Graphic Mnstrator (published by Gilbert, of Hegent 
Street), which, if it keeps the promise of the first number, will be highly valuable to all 
Jovers of our ancient Ecclesiastical and Civil Architecture. How so many admirable wood- 
cuts can be given for such a price as Sd. we know not. The accounts and cuts of Borstall 
Tower and Dunmow Priory are very good, 
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men’s attention from the magnitude of the materials to the quality of 
the workmanship; the other inducing them to seek for the greatest 
effect with the least expense of labour. Thus, in the progress of the 
art, we find the shaft of the columns gradually lengthened, and the 
capitals and cornices more elaborately worked; but no form was in- 
troduced which could claim to be a decided novelty. 

Now, when we consider how remote from one another in time and 
situation were the persons in whose designs we trace such uniformity, 
it is inconceivable that an arrangement so universally adopted can 
have been merely arbitrary. It must in some way approve itself to 
uninstructed taste, from an inherent propriety—a propriety belonging 
to it, not in common with other imaginable arrangements from which 
it has been selected, but as its distinguishing feature. And thus the 
respect we owe to such a composition as the Parthenon, cannot fairly 
be measured by the impression it produces on our own minds, Its 
claims on our admiration are, not only what we feel them to be—very 
great—but in a manner exclusive. We see in it the perfection’ of a 
very ancient system—the most polished specimen of an arrangement, 
which, as far as experience goes, may be called ¢he natural one. 

It was not till after this high refinement had been attained in the 
ancient style, that the principle of the arch was discovered. Here, 
then, a new element was all at once introduced, just at the time 
when its introduction seemed precluded. Every thing had been 
settled without reference to it. What place remained for it to occupy 
in a system which had been completed ? 

It will be the object of the following remarks to trace the process by 
which this introduction was effected, and the modifications which the 
previous arrangement underwent, as the arch gradually found its proper 
place, and was at last completely blended with the architectural system. 

It is obvious, at first sight, that such modifications must be very 
considerable, and that, under the most favourable circumstances, to 
effect them must be a work oftime. As a matter of fact, they were not 
perfected in less than twelve centuries, dating from the first application 
of the arch on a large scale at Rome, to the time when it assumed its 
proper place in architecture in Salisbury cathedral. However, we 
must not suppose that the process of adjustment occupied the whole of 
this period. The interval between the Augustan and dark ages may 
be considered as entirely lost in a hopeless attempt, which led to no 
results. The time from which the beginning of a new system should 
be dated, is the latter end of the ninth century, when the crypt of St. 
Peter's church, Oxford, was built by Grimbald; and it is from that 
time that we shall attempt to trace its development. 

But, first, it may be as well to mention some of the peculiarities of 
the early arched buildings in Rome, and to point out the ease and 
simplicity with which they met the difficulties which the architects 
of the middle ages were so much perplexed to evade. By-and-bye 
it will be our endeavour to shew how these difficulties operated in 
suggesting the peculiarities of the Gothic style. 

We may observe, then, that it was the object of the Roman archi- 
tects to avail themselves of the great additional power with which the 
arch furnished them in extending their general designs, and yet to 
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preserve tae details of the Grecian system. To effect this amalgama- 
tion of new and old principles was their constant effort; but their 
success does not appear to have been progressive ; they arrived almost 
immediately at that sufferable mediocrity which they never passed; 
and they have left us nothing to admire but the size of their works, 
and the dexterity of their execution. 

These remarks will be illustrated in those singular structures, the 
Temple of Peace and the Baths of Dioclesian ; and of these it will be 
necessary to give a somewhat minute description, with a view to con- 
trasting them by-and-bye with the happily unsuccessful imitations of 
after times. First, then, the reader must be at the trouble to impress 
upon his mind the form resulting from the intersection of two equal 
eylinders, whose axes cut one another at right angles; of this form, 
and others which are akin to it, we shall have frequent occasion to 
speak in the sequel; and by describing it here, we shall consult expe- 
dition as well as clearness. 





B 


The above figures will convey some idea of its appearance,—F%g f. 
on the coneave surface, Fig 17. on the convex. 

It will be observed, that the points 4, B, C, D, stand in the four 
corners of a square, and that three distinct arches spring from each ; 
from B, for instance, there spring the arches B F' 4, BG D, BEC; 
of these B F 4, BG D, are semicircles, being direct sections of the 
two intersecting cylinders. But BEC being an oblique section, 1s an 
ellipse, of which the long axis equals the diagonal of the square 
A BCD, and the short axis its side. This elliptic arch is the line 
in which the two eylinders cut one another, and is called a@ grom. 
The whole figure, consisting of the four circular arches 4 F'B, 
BGD, DKC, CHA, and the two elliptic groins 44ND, BE ©, 
is, in architectural language, called @ bay. Such a bay as has been 
here described is the simplest form which can be adopted for the stone 
roof of a square building; two such days, in juxta-position, will form 
the roof of a building twice as long as it is broad; and a succession of 
them may be always used when the length of the building to be 
roofed is any exact multiple of its breadth. Such a succession 0 
bays is called a groined vault. : 

If the bay represented in Fig 7. was one of such a succession, then 
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of the two semi-circular arches which spring from the point B, one 
(say B FA) would rest flat against the wall; the other (BG D) would 
cross the building at right angles to the wall. In this case BFA 
would be called a /ongitudinal arch, BG D a transverse arch; and 
thus each bay would consist of two transverse arches, two longitudinal, 
and two diagonal, or groins. 

It will be seen at once that such a groined vaulting is only applica- : 
ble where the length of the vault is a given multiple of its breadth ; 
where this is not the case, it will be necessary to use bays of a less 
simple form: e. g., if the length of a building is twenty-one feet, and 
the breadth ten, it will be impossible to cover it exactly by two bays, 
such as that represented in F%g J., where the longitudinal and trans- 
verse arches are of equal dimensions. In this case we must employ 
three bays, of which the /ongitudinal arches are seven feet in span, 
and the ¢ransverse ten. However, the height of each must still be the 
same, in order that the cylinders, of which they are sections, may, as 
before, cut one another in the point K, and form the groin. 

Of this species of groining, the Temple of Peace and the Baths of 
Dioclesian are magnificent specimens. Each consists of three bays, 
of which the longitudinal and transverse arches differ in span. In 
the Temple of Peace all the three bays, when perfect, were exactly 
alike; and as the breadth of the building was less than a third of its 
length, the longitudinal arches were necessarily of greater span than 
the transverse ; but that their height might be equal, while their span 
was unequal, the former were built semicircular, the latter elliptic, 
with the long axes vertical. Thus the bay was formed, not of the 
intersection of two cylinders, as is Fig Z., but of a cylinder and a 
cylindroide, the cylinder forming the longitudinal arch, and cylindroide 
the transverse. 

The Baths of Dioclesian exhibit a more complicated arrangement. 
The vaulting of this remarkable structure is still perfect; its central 
bay differs from the extremes, being mearly square, whereas their 
breadth very materially exceeds their length. ‘The cylinder is studi- 
ously avoided in all three; even in the central bay, where the longi- 
tudinal and transverse arches are nearly equal, and where conse- 
quently there was very little need to deviate from the semicircular 
form, the ellipse, with its long axis vertical, is wantonly substituted, 
and the bay itself formed by the intersection of two cylindroides; in 
the two extremes the arrangement is such, that the form of the groins, 
which, in ordinary cases, would be elliptic, with the long axis hori- 
zontal, is here accurately semicircular. This arrangement is worthy 
of notice, as it is frequent in our finest cathedrals. 

From what has been said, it is evident that the architect who con- 
structed these vaultings must have been acquainted with practical 
methods of describing on a large scale almost every variety of ellipse ; 
and of determining a@ priori the exact curve in which different 
cylinders and cylindroides would intersect each other. Without such 
knowledge, and that too in such a compendious form as to enable 
workmen to apply it, no architect could have undertaken a work of 
this magnitude: for though on a small scale an accurate eye may 
sometimes stand in the place of rules, yet the case is widely different 
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with a structure like the Temple of Peace, where the span of each 
arch is more than double the breadth of St. Paul's Cathedral. Ina 
scientific point of view, then, these works have no ordinary merit. 

As es of taste, their claim to admiration is much more question- 
able, combining as they do the details of the pure Grecian temple 
with a new feature to which these have no reference. For instance, 
the vast roof of the Baths of Dioclesian is apparently supported on 
four Corinthian columns, in a combination as little according with 
their original design as any of Horace’s egri somnia. (1.) At a first 
glance it is obvious that if the parts of a Grecian building have any 
reference to one another, and are not put together at random, the 
position of these columns must be an egregious solecism. If the 
beauty of a Corinthian temple arises in any degree from the propor- 
tion of column and intercolumniation, that beauty must of course be 
lost where the column is an exact copy and the intercolumniation 
magnified nearly six times. (2.) Again, if the dimensions of the Co- 
rinthian column are designed with reference to the weight it appa- 
rently sustains, it is sadly incongruous to throw the whole apparent 
weight of such a roof on four columns which, according to their ori- 
ginal design, would have supported nothing beyond their own portion 
of the architrave and cornice. (3.) Again, one great beauty of the 
Greek temple arises from the simplicity of its leading lines. It has 
often been remarked that the unbroken line of the architrave sets off 
to peculiar advantage the alternating effect of the series of columns 
which terminate in it. Indeed, one can scarcely conceive that these 
two features were designed independently of one another,—that any 
architect could have hit on either without having the other in his 
mind at the same time; yet the artifice by which the Roman copyist 
has contrived to adapt the old column to the support of his arch has 
entirely obliterated this effect. He has adhered as long as he could 
to the exact form of his model, and, endeavouring to retain as much 
of it as possible, has preserved the profile of the architrave and cor- 
nice. But these, losing their character of unbroken straight lines, 
assume the shape of a quadrilateral solid on the top of the column, 
and give the extremely awkward effect of a second capital. 


A Springings of the arch. 
B Pseudo-cornice. 


C Pseudo-architrave. 
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Here, then, are three essential defects in the Roman method of 
adapting the received Grecian details to their new designs—defects 
which arose from an ill-judged, yet natural reluctance to deviate un- 
necessarily from the approved system. ‘This was the principle with 


which the Roman architects set out, and which was not likely ever to , 


be abandoned by men who had before them models of acknowledged 
beauty to contrast with any crude innovation of genius, or sufficient 
skill to copy accurately what they had not courage to reject altoge- 
ther; and for this reason the Roman architecture, with all its defects, 
continued unchanged in every essential point till it lost itself in the 
ignorance of the middle ages. Up to this time, the arch seems rather 
to have been tolerated for its convenience than admired for its beauty ; 
no attempt was made to render it subservient to the general effect 
of the buildings in which it was used, but rather it was studiously 
kept out of sight;—the great object was, not to make it as ornamental 
as possible, but as little offensive. 

As soon, however, as the spell was broken which bound men to a 
servile imitation of Grecian models,—as soon as a taste for architecture 
began to display itself among persons removed from the sight of what 
their predecessors had effected, and without skill to imitate exactly 
even what they saw,—then began a new era, in which the arch was 
to claim a very prominent share of attention. A feature capable of 
such exceeding beauty was sure to assume, under the hands of expe- 
rimentalists, some shape or other which would attract the attention of 
genius; and the Gothic architects were by circumstances forced to 
be experimentalists, as is sufficiently attested by the awkwardness and 
variety of the expedients to which they had recourse. It is to these 
expedients, and to the ideas which they suggested, that we owe the 
original and splendid style which gradually sprang up with the return 
of civilization; and which seems to deserve the same exclusive pre- 
eminence in arched architecture, as had been conceded to the Grecian 
Temple while the arch was unknown. 

These expedients we shall endeavour cursorily to sketch out in the 
following pages, and to group together the different styles which re- 
sulted from them; and, in doing this, we shall follow the division 
adopted by Mr. Saunders, in the 17th volume of the Archeologia. 

First, then, let us suppose an architect of the ninth century-——Grim- 
bald, for instance—returning from Rome to England, with an indis- 
tinct, yet strong impression on his mind of the Temple of Peace, or 
the Baths of Dioclesian; and suppose his patron, Alfred, so far im- 
pressed with his description of them as to encourage an attempt to 
imitate them in England. On endeavouring to recall exactly what he 
had seen, he might possibly recollect that the vault was divided into 
different compartments or bays, and that each of these consisted of six 
arches, two longitudinal, two transverse, and two diagonal, [é, e. what 
we have called groins,| but what reference these bore to one another 
would seem a mystery to him; he would attempt to clear his ideas by 
drawing, or, perhaps, if so homely a thought occurred to him, by 
carving a turnip; and after much pains might arrive at the notion 
that the intersection of two cylinders would produce something very 

like what floated before his memory. As to the cylindroide, that would 
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be quite beyond his comprehension; but the simple bay, such as we 
first describe d, would at any rate be the first thing he hit upon, and 
to execute that would be his first endeavour. 

When he had determined on this, he would have to construet what 
are called the centerings, i. e. the wooden frame work on which to 
turn his stone arches. And as this must be made the full size of his 
projected work, he would find his turnip model but an inadequate di- 
rection to his carpenter, He must stand by himself, and watch the look 
of the frame as it assumed its shape, trying the effect of each piece 
before it was fixed to the rest, and probably not discovering many 
partial defects till his eye was assisted by a view of the whole at 
once, Kyven with the most intelligent assistance, such a process 
would be wearisome, and on a large scale actually impracticable. 
Accordingly, Grimbald would be driven, as in fact he was, to abandon 
any ambitious conception he might have formed, and content himself 
with a most diminutive undertaking. How he effected the centerings 
for St. Peter’s crypt, it is impossible to say; yet if one may judge from 
what has been curiously discovered in a vaulted room under the 
White ‘Tower, London, he contented himself with obtaining only a 
rough resemblance of the form he wanted in wood-work, and then 
throwing over it a thick coat of mortar or clay, moulded this till it 
satisfied his eye, and then proceeded to erect his masonry. 

And now a fresh difficulty would await him: how was he to shape 
the stones of which his vault was to be formed? Those which be- 
longed to the longitudinal and transverse arches of each bay might 
indeed be easily drawn with the aid of ruler and compass, so that any 
mason might copy them with accuracy; but the form of the groin 
was ascertainable by no simple rule, and the alternative which offered 
itself was either to fit each stone to its place as the work proceeded, or 
to abandon the notion of cut stone altogether, and content himself 
with what is called rubble masonry, @. e. irregular rubble fitted roughly 
together, and joined with a great quantity of mortar. The latter was 
the expedient he adopted, and accordingly we find in the crypt of St. 
Peter's, that the longitudinal and transverse arches are formed of cut 
stone, but the rest of the vault put together at random; the same 
thing is observed in Grimbald’s other work, the crypt of Winchester 
Cathedral, and, we believe, in all the earliest works that are now ex- 
tant, both in England and Normandy. 

On this principle, then, we class together as the first period of Gothic 
architecture all buildings of which the raultings are formed by the inter- 
sections of cylinders, and executed in rubble masonry. Buildings of this 
class are evidently intended for imitations of the Roman style i in its 
simplest form, and deviate from that style just in such a way as one 
should have expected before hand. The columns on which the vault 
rests are much shorter, and more naturally proportioned to the weight 
which rests on them. Of the psendo-cornice and architrave, the ab- 
surdity of which has been noticed, not a vestige is retained; and the 
capital preserves just such a senblanc e of the Grecian form as one 
might expect an unskilful architect to carry in his eye, after having 
superficially caught a notion of it. 


( To be continued.) 
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( Concluded from page 439.) 


Even at this advanced period of life, the activity of his spirit con- 
tinued unabated, and his pen was still devoted to the service of 
religion. His literary occupations during the years 1815 and 1816 
will be best described in the wortls of a letter, written by himself to 
his sister in the latter year. “ Among these priv ations, and to com- 
pensate for them, God has scan on me many blessings, for which 
[am most grateful—health of body, peace of mind, and the highest 
domestic comfort in my family—w ho, thank God, are all dutiful and 
promising ; and, to crown all, he has given me access to his holy 
Se riptures, and enabled me, I trust, to be a light to the world, in 
various literary publications, which 1 am. still carrying on,—in ‘the 
Protestant Advocate, agaiust the Papists in Crito’s Letters to Mr. 
Gandolphy ; and in the Anijjacohin Review, against the Unitarians in 
Inspector's Letters to Dr. Carpenter.” Dr. Hales was induced to 
write these letters in the Antijacobin Review in consequence of the 
vigorous efforts which were made at that time by Carpenter, Bel- 
sham, and the rest of the Socinian se hool, to sustain and pro- 
pagate their tenets. He afterwards remode lled and published them 
in 1818, under the title of “ Faith in the Holy Trinity,” &c., in 2 
volumes, octavo,—a most elaborate work ; full of criticism and sound 
learning. 

Shortly after the publication of his work on Chronology, he was 
appointed Chancellor of the Diocese of Emly by his friend Archbishop 
Brodrick, a preferment of small value, but gratifying to him as a 
mark of the esteem in which he was held by that truly-admirable 
prelate. ‘To him, indeed, the appearance of that great work may, in 
a great degree, be attributed. After Dr. Hales had formed his plan, 
and made some progress, he laid it by, on considering the great labour 
and sacrifice of time it would demand; but the Archbishop, then 
Bishop of Kilmore, on seeing the manuscript, pressed him so much to 
continue it, that he resumed. his labours. 

It was the will of Providence to try this good man by various 
severe illnesses. In July, 1817, he had a fever, by which his life 
was endangered ; and a dose of calomel, which, by an ‘unfortunate mis- 
take, was given him instead of the medicine directed, had nearly 
produced a fatal termination. The alarm of his physician was 
extreme, and he said his life hung upon a die, 


‘“‘ Which on a moment’s point 
Spun doubtful, ere it turned up life.” 


It was, however, the Divine will to prolong his days, and the care 
of his friends was rewarded. He recovered his strength but slowly, 
for seventy years had now passed over him, and he had been engaged 
in unremitting literary toils from an early age. Yet even at this 
period his strength and vigour were surprising for his years ; he would 
walk and ride a very considerable distance; and the vivacity of his 
manner, and the energy of his mind, remained unabated. In the 
Angust, 1832. in 
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winter of I817—18, however, there was a degree of languor occa- 
sionally observable in him, which was not usual, and he read and 
wrote less than he had been accustomed to do; but the difference was 
not sufficient to cause alarm. 

In May, 1818, he came to London and made arrangements for the 
publication of a work on the “Origin and Purity of the Primitive 
Church in the British Isles, and its Independence upon the Church of 
Rome,” which came out the following year, and was his last.* 

He now spent a short time in London and Bath, and enjoyed the 
society of many friends who were very dear to him, although the 
death of two whom he particularly regarded (Mrs. Payne of Bath, 
and Sir Richard Musgrave, Bart., author of the history of the Irish 
Rebellion) and whom he saw immediately before their dissolution, 
greatly affected him. He possessed uncommon sensibility, and these 
melancholy events neutralized in a great degree the benefit of his 
excursion. 


* In this book Dr. Hales gives his opinion on the disputed question relative to the 
introduction of Christianity into Britain, which has been ascribed to St. Paul him- 
self by several of the fathers, and by some modern divines, amongst whom Bishop 
Burgess holds a conspicuous place. But this is opposed by Dr. Hales, as standing on 
no sufficient foundation ; and he refers the introduction of Christianity to Bran, the 
father of Caractacus, during the life-time of the apostles. His arguments on this 
subject are ingenious, and may be certainly admitted to have a considerable degree 
of probability ; but the extreme scantiness of evidence on matters connected with the 
earliest church history of Britain must, we fear, continue to prevent our ever attain- 
ing any degree of certainty on this point. It is not, in fact, a matter of any great 
consequence. We are not bound to maintain that the chureh in England was 
founded by an apostle in order to prove that the Roman See has no right to assume 
jurisdiction over us. Assuming, even for a moment, that Christianity had been 
introduced into this country by the Roman church, (which, however, was certainly 
not the case,) that church would still have no right of jurisdiction here, because our 
predecessors continued for several centuries independent of any such jurisdiction, 
and, like their brethren in Gaul and Spain, were not subject to the western patri- 
arch, nor were they ever lawfully subjected te Rome, either by a general council or 
by their own formal consent. Neither are we obliged to assert, that any apostle 
preached the gospel inthis country, to prove our churches apostolical, because, when 
they were engrafted into the body of the catholic church, they acquired the same 
names and privileges which she had. They were thenceforward as apostolical in 
faith, in discipline, and in ministry, as the churches actually founded by apostles. 
The humblest bishop of Britain was invested with the same power and majesty, as 
successor of the apostles, as he who ruled the church in imperial Rome. 

The succession of apostolic doctrine and jurisdiction remained with us as much as 
with the most ancient and famous churches. Communion with us was as essential 
to the Roman Church, as communion with them was to ourselves, as long as they 
remained orthodox. If they have swerved from the path of apostolical doctrine in fol- 
lowing the Council of Trent, we remain to form the centre of unity, and continue the 
succession of the Catholic Church, even to the end of the world. Such is the 
position, and such are the claims of the Christian Church: they belong to all por- 
tions of it alike, and whether our country was or was not enlightened by the preach- 
ing of the apostles, our church and our religion are apostolical. 

Dr. Hales proves by several quotations from the writings of primitive British and 
Irish authors, that their doctrines were very different from those of the Romish 
School, and that they agreed entirely with the orthodox ; in this he follows up with 
great success the course pursued by Archbishop Usher in his “ Religion of the 
Ancient Irish.” His account of the life and conduct of St. Patrick is particularly 
deserving of notice. 
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We are now approaching the close of this good man’s life on 
earth,—a close enveloped in clouds and darkness, but in which the 
piety of his youth and age never forsook him. He had been for nearly 
sixty years engaged in mental labour; his toils were not unaccom- 
panied by anxiety and care, and they began to press on his mind. 
At length his spirit sank, and a deep shade of melancholy shed its 
baleful influence over his existence. At the same time a fresh calamity 
overwhelmed his family. His second son, a young man of the most 
amiable and valuable qualities, was suddenly carried off by a violent 
sore throat, whilst he was engaged in attending on his venerable 
father. He was not at that time in a state to feel the full bitterness 
of this shock, but his spirit of Christian resignation would have led 
him to endure it without murmuring, even though his heart had 
broken. 

Under all his sufferings, however, his religion still remained, and 
he was always able to converse with clearness and_ recollection 
on scriptural subjects. One anecdote deserves to be recorded to shew 
the permanence of his attachment to all that was connected with 
religion. One night there was a severe storm, which had unroofed 
part of his offices; and in the morning his servant entered his room 
and told him of it, but he took no notice until the servant added— 
“But, Sir, it has injured the church, and unrooted part of it.’ He 
was alive to this, and sat up in his bed with quickness, saying, “ ‘That 
is sad. | am very sorry for it.’ Such was Dr. Hales, always 
indifferent to his own immediate interests, and ever full of desires for 
the welfare of whatever related to Christianity. It was the will of 
God to prolong his life to an advanced period. On the 30th of 
January, 1831, in the eighty-fourth year of his age, the venerable 
man, full of years and of divine grace, went peacefully to his rest. 

His temper was naturally warm, but it was so subdued by reflec- 
tion and religion, that few who did not know him very intimately 
would have believed it. He possessed uncommon sensibility, but 
his habitual feeling of the duty of submitting our dearest wishes to 
Him who alone knows what is best for his servants, enabled him to 
resist whatever might have been injurious in its influence, and the 
firmness and strength of his character were remarkable. He was 
fearless in advocating truth and exposing error; indifferent to the 
results as affecting his own interests, and regardless of the appro- 
bation or the displeasure of the enemies of religion.  Hlis disposition 
was generous and liberal almost to a fault; and no person could 
more fully accord with the sentiment that “it is more blessed to give 
than to receive.” There was a noble candour in his conversation. 
Notwithstanding his talents and attainments, and the just estimate he 
had of them, he was ever ready practically to admit the fallibility 
of his own mind. He has been heard to say to members of his 
family, “ You were right, and I was wrong; and that in the 
presence of others; and has even asked forgiveness in his assembled 
family when some expression which he thought calculated to give 
pain to others had inadvertently passed his lips, ‘The same spirit 
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extended even to his writings. A friend once observed to him, that 
if he admitted the corrections of a learned correspondent which he 
considered just, it might invalidate the credit of the whole work 
which they concerned. He replied instantly, “that he would not 
weigh that possibility for a moment against the cause of truth.”’ 

The Christian excellence of Dr. Hales’s eharacter may be at- 
tributed in a great degree to his constant habits of private devotion. 
Often when he thought no mortal eye was upon him, has he been 
seen in his garden with uplifted eyes and hands, while his lips moved 
in supplication or thanksgiving to his heavenly Father. And when 
he was interrupted in his devotional meditations, he would turn at 
once to ordinary business, or to some little scheme of pleasure for his 
children, with benevolent and affectionate facility. He loved to 
trace the infinite wisdom and love of our great Creator in the varied 
forms of nature ; even the minutest works of God filled his mind with 
admiration and gratitude to the invisible Author of all things, and he 
has been seen to stand for many minutes admiring the beauty of a 
butterfly with profound attention. But the Holy Scriptures were his 
great delight, as well as his constant study. It might be truly said, 
that “his delight was in the law of the Lord, and in His law did he 
meditate day and night,” and therefore he was “like a tree planted by 
the rivers of water, that bringeth forth his fruit in his season, whose 
leaf shall not wither away.’ He was particularly fond of praising 
God in psalmody, and would join with all his heart and voice in 
singing psalms, both in his church and at home. The character and 
writings of St. Paul he greatly admired, and he considered the Epistle 
to the Hebrews the most excellent of that great apostle’s writings. 

We have already observed the high value he set on time, and the 
earnestness with which he would inculcate the necessity of rightly and 
actively employing it, but he would frequently bring other arguments 
to excite his people to Christian activity, amongst which he would 
impress on them, that no mortal remains stationary in the heavenly 
course. “If we are not advancing in religion,” he would say, “we 
are assuredly falling back.’ 

The conscientious feeling of Dr. Hales was remarkable. At one 
time he was appointed to examine candidates for holy orders, among 
whom was a young man whose moral conduet in college had not pleased 
him. ‘The uncle of this young man, a nobleman and an acquaintance 
of Dr. H., called on him, and requested him to give his nephew a 
favourable character, which he decidedly refused to do, and thereby 
lost the friendship of the great man. 

He was not fond of poetry except some of the very highest order, 
but fully appreciated the beauties of this. Milton was beyond com- 
parison his favourite; Shakspeare ranked next in his estimation; but 
no other poetry, he said, approached the sublimity of Isaiah. He 
seldom read novels, but he expressed great admiration of « Waverley.” 
He much admired Mrs. H. More’s works, and said, they possessed 
remarkable depth of thought, though he was sometimes displeased at 
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the purpose; he preferred her “Strictures on Female Education’’ to 
all her other works. He was partial to proverbs, which he said were 
“the collective wisdom of ages.” 

The opinions expressed by Dr. Hales were always worthy of 
attention, and were characterized by thought and ingenuity. We are 
fortunate enough to possess a few fragments of his conversation in 
the year 1818, collected by a lady who became acquainted with him 
in London, and who committed to writing some observations of this 
remarkable man, which we proceed to transcribe. 

«A sense of the Omnipresence of the Deity is one of the first ideas 

1 endeavoured to impress on the minds of my children, and it is 
astonishing how soon it may be conveyed.”———“ The soul never 
sleeps, but passes from one state of consciousness to another.” 
“It is my firm opinion that the great discoveries of the loadstone, 
printing, and others, were revelations to man, and not perceived by 
accident.” “| love truth most, and then peace. St. Paul’s rule 
is an excellent one—‘ as much as lieth in you, live peaceably with all 
men,’ allowing that your circumstances might not always render this 
possible.” “1 consider the Jewish nation as living witnesses of 
the truth of revelation.’’-——-“ We know not what eternity is; we can 
find no rest for the sole of our foot there.”’ “The world is just in 
the same thoughtless state of security, and thinking as little of those 
things which are coming on the earth as our forefathers, when the 
deluge surprised thein, and swept them all away. I wish to alarm 
people about the signs of the times, for | think there will be a great 
persecution in the next generation.” “The best way of endea- 
vouring to live every day as if it were your last, is to do all the duties 
that come in your way.—‘ Let your loins be girded about, and your 
lamps burning, and your shoes on your feet.’ ”’ “ When | went to 
Killesandra, 1 rather repined at first at being excluded from society, 
but | now thank God that he kept me there; for | am sure that I 
have done more good than I could elsewhere have accomplished, and 
when I am laid low, my words will be better understood.” “In 
my family | always use the church prayers; there are none equal to 
them; they are the finest that were ever composed.’’——-“ The great 
art of composition is arrangement ; the difficulty consists in laying the 
ground plan of the work.”’ “The worth and virtue in this nation 
are the bulwarks of the country : a good man is a true patriot.”’ 
“Ihave about fifty correspondents, but one of the best letters I ever 
received was from a lady. 1 wrote to Dr. Kennicott, and was much 
surprised at not receiving an answer; at the end of six months I had 
the following letter from Mrs. Kennicott :— 


‘ Dear Sir, 
‘Your letter of the 5th instant came too late for Dr. Kennicott. It 
fell into my hands, his widow and executrix ;—that it has not received 
an earlier answer will not surprise you,’ 
































Can any thing be imagined more concise, more expressive, and more 
affecting ?”’ 
Dr. Hales was the decided opponent of any commutation of church 
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property, though he would have gained personally to a large amount 
by it, and used to quote from the Pursuits of Literature— 


‘* Commute the tithes, and lo! a falling church.” 


He admired the wisdom of the institution of tithes, which closely con- 
nected the church with the people, leaving its income dependant on 
their prosperity, and not on the crown and the aristocracy. It was 
his opinion also, that the church ought to have been represented in the 
House of Commons. 

He had the strongest conviction of the value of early habits of piety 
and virtue, and generally the almost impossibility of overcoming long 
established habits of vice, so awfully declared by the prophet : : «Can 
the Ethiopian, &c.’ He thought it a duty to try advice in such 
cases, but he expected very little from it; he used to say it rarely 
did any good. He was unwilling, however, to make religion in any 
manner repulsive to the young, to whom he was very indulgent; and 
considered innocent amusement quite allowable, saying, that “ there 
was a time to rejoice as well as to weep, and that it was the abuse of 
such things, and not their use, which was to be guarded against.’ 

We have thus endeavoured to portray the life and character of 
this eminent man; and, ere we conclude, would draw the reader's at- 
tention to those reflections which they are calculated to excite. We 
have seen the inestimable blessing of religious education and of good 
example. We feel that it is the duty of Christian parents to prepos- 
sess the minds of their children in favour of religion, before the allure- 
ments of the world and the vanity of human reason come to harden 
the heart; so that when reason arrives at maturity, it may find an 
habitual faith in the soul which cannot be shaken or overcome.  Re- 
ligion should never be placed before the youthful mind like a matter 
of mere discussion, as if man were free to embrace or refuse it as his 
own judgment dictated ; nor should Evidences be put forward as the 
means of directly exciting or increasing faith, The truths of the 
Gospel should be assumed and taught as incontestible, and their proofs 
should be given rather as means of fortifying us against the Adver- 
sary, than as forming the cause of our beiief. 

We have observed in the character of Dr. Hales a remarkable 
proof that the most profound learning may be combined with the 
purest Christian pie ty; that an intellect of the highest order, even 
amidst the pursuit of all that is elegant in literature and abstruse in 
science, may remain in the humblest subjection to the mysteries of 
religion ; and that the greatest triumphs of wisdom and intellige nee 
are consistent with the humility of a lowly Christian. But we must 
remember that habitual devotion and a zealous discharge of known 
duties are the true preservatives against pride of inte sllect : and with- 
out these the brightest talents and learning are in danger of becoming 
the curse of their possessors and of mankind. Happy are those who, 
like the subject of this memoir, are found to cast the whole amount 
of their talents, their learning, and their zeal, into the noblest of 
causes, the cause of Christianity; who learn to despise and forget 
their own interests and their own objects in the devoted service of 
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God, and of their brethren. Such conduct, such faith, can only pro- 
ceed from an abundant measure of divine grace, whic h may however 
be attained by all; and we should remember that if God has not en- 
trusted the same number of talents to every one, yet he will enable 
us to be good and faithful in that which he has given; and if acute- 

ness of intellec t, and power of application, and wealth and dignity are 
not our’s, yet by prayer and supplication, and the use of all the meany 
of grace, we may attain to the highest and grandest elevation of 
Christian piety, when faith shall be the habit of the soul, and uni- 
versal charity shall diffuse over our hearts the antic ipation of eternal 
happiness. In such a course we are cheered and encouraged by the 
example of the saints that are, and have been with us in the world ; 
and while we offer thanksgiving for those that are departed, we re- 
member with renewed gratitude that others remain to fill their places, 
to exhibit the lineaments of ancient piety, and continue the succession 
of godly men even until the end of the world. Yes, it is true, (and 
our hearts burn within us as we say it,) that there are living exam- 
ples of that steady faith, that high ‘de -votion, that matchless fortitude, 
against which the waves of adversity and persecution may break in 
vain. In the hour of trial we shall see resources de veloped that 
are now forgotten. Again shall martyrs and confessors be found to 
uphold the glory of Christianity. Again shall the fire of affliction 
cleanse the dross aw ay, and purify the gold for its destined place in 
heaven. He that is for us is mightier than all that are against us, 
and therefore no terror shall dismay our souls, no danger prevent us 
from discharging those duties which we owe to our heavenly 
Master. 





NOTICES OF THE OLDEN TIME.* 


We pursue our extracts from Bale’s “ Yet a course at the Romishe 
Foxe,” 

The following is a list of the books found in poor W. Tolwyn’s 
satchel, and called by Bonner “‘ erronyouse, heretycall, and noughtye. 

2. A boke of I ‘rythe’ s. 2. +A boke called T horpe and Old Castell. 

The olde Gode and the newe. 4. Ridleyes commentaryes upon 
cas Paule to the Ephesyaines. 5. Venatorius upon ‘Timothe. 
6. Swynglius of God’s provydence. 7. The Cathecisme of Melanch- 
ton. &. of Urbanus. 9. —— of Pacimontanus. 10, —— 
of Sarcerius. 11. Westemore upon the concylyacyon of fathers. 
12. ‘The boke of the counterfayt bysshopp. 1 3. The confessyon in 
Engly sshe with the Apologye. 1: I. Postylles upon the epy stles and 
gospells. 15. A boke of prayer made by Luther. 16. The dore of 





* The Editor is compelled, by want of room, to omit a very interesting article on 
an early English Poem, actually in type. It will appear in the next number. 


+ See Wordsworth’s Eccles. Biog., vol. i., where this is reprinted. 
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holye Scripture. 17. The postylles of Corvinus, 18. ‘lwo written 
bokes ; one for scolers, and the other taken out of Frythe’s bokes. 
Such are the books which fell under the index expurgatorius of 


The reader will find two lists of books eendemned in 1530, 


in Wilkin’s Concil. vol. iii., p. 739-741, among which are some of the 
above treatises. We may probably return to this subject. 





SACRED POETRY. 


HYMN FOR TRINITY SUNDAY. 
I. 


BiessEpD was the wondrous morning, 
When the Light, with glancing ray 

New-created worlds adorning, 
Kindled nature’s primal day : 

The heavens with choral music rang, 

The stars in mystic concert sang, 


And all the sons of God, with loud acclaim, 
Hymned forth the great Creator’s praise, Jehovah’s awful name. 


If. 


Was it mute, the heav’nly chorus, 

On that no less blessed morn, 
When to ransom, to restore us, 

Christ in Bethlehem was born? 
Ye heard it, simple swains, the strain 
That swelled o’er Judah’s palmy plain, 


What time, at moonlight hour, heaven’s hosts of flame 
Hymned forth the great Redeemer’s praise, Jehovah’s awful name. 


Iil, 


Though unheard by guilty mortals, 
Well we deem, no feebler choir 
Hailed Him from the heavenly portals,— 
Him whose gifts were tongues of fire. 
Full surely they above the spheres, 
Who joy in contrite sinners’ tears, 


With songs seraphic, earthward as He came, 
Hymned forth the Sanctifier’s praise, Jehovah’s awful name. 


Iv. 
Lord, shall man alone thy glory 

Scorn in thankful strains to own,— 
Man, to whom the wondrous story 

Of redeeming love is known? 
No: wake the pipe and tune the string, 
And let us with the angels sing ; 


Our heavenly King with heaven’s bright host proclaim, 
And hymn the Lord Almighty’s praise, Jehovah’s awful name. 


v. 

Praise to Him, the great Creator ; 
Praise to Him, for us who died ; 

Be our nature’s Renovator 

Praised with them and glorified ! 
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Praise Him, ye isles, from sea to sea, 
Who was, who is, who is to be: 
Yea; let one chorus through creation’s frame 


{ Hymn forth the One true Godhead’s praise, Jehovah’s awful name! 
, | B. J. W. 
e semen 


LIN ES. 
The night cometh, when no man can work." 


Wuen the bright sun that gilds my days 
Stoops toward the chilling western wave, 
Lord of the skies! no tempest raise 
To cloud the evening of the grave. 


But there let Resignation spread 
The hues of Summer’s parting day ; 
And Faith, like Eve’s pale planet, shed 
From heav’n a consecrated ray. 


Let Hope the evening rainbow’s dyes 
To deck that hour of sunset borrow, 

Whose every tint that lights the skies 
Gives earnest of a brighter morrow. 


Bd. We 


Lost and forgotten! ye, around whose lone 
And unapproach’d abode of thirsty shores 

His preternatural tlood Sambattion pours, 
Waves without water, rumbling sand and stone, 
When shall ye overpass? what skies detain 
Beneath the hovering of their cloudy wings 
Your long-benighted swains and Magian kings, 
First summon’d, and, like Judah, call’d in vain? 
The voice of Truth to your Chaldéan sire 

So promis’d, but ye would not; the Supreme 
Turn’d therefore to the nations in his ire. 

Yet Jacob shall his northern bounds redeem 

To be the Danite’s lot, nor ought desire 

Fairer than, Gad! thy tents by Egypt’s stream. 


~———— ee ee 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


The Editor begs to remind his readers that he is not responsible for the opinions 
of his Correspondents, 


OBSERVATIONS ON THE PENTATEUCH. 


Few writings of antiquity have attracted more critical attention than the books 
ascribed to Moses, not merely with respect to their materials, but still more so 
with respect to their authenticity, as a whole. In modern times, they have 
been the point to which wit has directed its ridicule, and infidelity its shaft ; 
they have exercised the acumen of scholars of undoubted erudition, and called 
forth the hasty decisions of men of comparatively little education. To enter, 
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however, into the wide field of discussion, which the various questions agitated 
about them would present to us, would require far more space than we can 
allow. 

One of the most common objections urged against the Pentateuch is, that 
it occasionally refers to circumstances which did not occur until the Israelites 
were in possession of Palestine ; and from these some modern critics have argued 
either the existence of later interpolations, which have been severally ascribed 
to Ezra and others, or boldly assumed, that at least the book of Genesis, if not 
the whole, proceeded from an age subsequent to Moses. But this objection 
may be manifestly retraced to the same system of infidelity, which throughout 
the pages of these writers invades every belief of inspiration: consequently its 
validity or invalidity must depend upon the question, if inspiration has been 
duly or unduly imputed to the legislator. In the former case, it will be natural 
to suppose, that having prophetically known the exigences of remoter periods, 
he would have as providently legislated for them; in the latter, we should 
have ascertained from other historic documents of the Hebrews, or from peculiar 
variations of style, that they were actually interpolations, and perhaps, from 
the change of style, have been able to assign each to its proper age. When, 
therefore, every portion of his private history confirms his inspiration, and the 
Pentateuch itself avouches his reference to later times, and when from the 
writings of the prophets and of the New Testament such is shewn to have been 
the national belief, we may reasonably require some better foundation for the 
objection, than any which has been adduced. 

Dr. Herbst, however, places it in another light, by conjecturing, that on ac- 
count of the scarcity of writing materials in the more early times, wherever 
blank spaces of sufficient extent were found at the end of codices, other codices 
were written upon them, which in process of time bore the name of the first. 
This incorporation he attributes to the redactor or librarius, and attempts to 
illustrate his theory by the Psalms and Proverbs. But this hypothesis is not more 
absurd, than it must have been impossible: because, a copy of the law having 
been preserved in the Sanctuary, and every transcript having been examined 
with the most scrupulous care, and, according to rabbinical traditions, vitiated 
by even a single error, it is absolutely out of the nature of things to suppose 
that, even in the worst periods of the Jewish state, the Pentateuch could have 
arisen from such extraneous additaments. That it may not be referred to any 
period of anarchy or idolatry, the only one that can possibly suit the notion 
of Dr. Herbst, its language and dates satisfactorily convince us, whilst its 
general uniformity, its recapitulation and modification of preceding statutes, 
equally prove it to have been a whole, and the work of the same pen. Nor does 
his idea receive an illustration from the Psalms and Proverbs, because their 
titles and subscriptions expressly mention them as compilations from different 
writers. 

Much less consideration is due to the objection respecting its detached style 
and deficiency in chronological points; for this is the case with all oriental 
works, the most ancient of which is incalculably more modern than the 
Pentateuch ; nor is it to be conceived that Moses, occupied with the cares of 
the rising theocracy, intent on withdrawing the minds of the Israelites from 
superstition, and directing them to a more sublime worship, should have had 
leisure to have attended to the introduction of a style unknown in his day. 
If we consider the immensity of labour which pressed upon him on every side, 
antecedently and subsequently to the Exodus, the constant anxiety which 
harassed him during the forty years of wandering in the desert, the distinct 
occasions which gave rise to particular laws, and the several separately recorded 
times when they were committeed to writing, we shall observe sufficient causes 
for the fragmentary state of his works, even if such had not been the custom 
of his age. Probably, all the world, but Egypt and Meroé, were then immersed 
in utter barbarism; as yet the Arab was the mere uncivilized Bedtiin, and the 
inhabitants of the sea-coasts of Palestine had not commenced those nautical 
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discoveries, which contributed to the extension of human knowledge. In such 
writings as then existed, and in those of far later periods, consecutiveness and 
lucid arrangement were scarcely introduced, ideas were written as they arose 
to the mind, rather than as they suited the order of things, and thus one subject 
became occasionally admixed with another. Hence, the Mosaic laws having 
(as we have observed) been enacted as they were required, repeated or slightl 
changed as fresh circumstances recalled them into operation, we find them 
sometimes joined to historical occurrences, and applied to the events which gave 
risetothem. Considered, therefore, under these circumstances, and even com- 
pared with many oriental works of modern date, the Pentateuch must be 
admitted to have attained both in its style and in its plan a perfection which, 
in proportion as it exceeds that of every other production of the early Asiatic 
world, adds another evidence in favour of the inspiration of the writer. Had 
it been in a state different from that in which we find it, the arguments would 
not have been so strong in defence of its authenticity. 

The critical investigator of the Pentateuch will, nevertheless, be at a loss to 
discover that great discrepancy in phraseology, which some have alleged against 
it. In a work of such an extent we cannot argue from the few rarer words 
which have formed the basis of the charge; because our knowledge of the 
Hebrew is too limited to enable us to decide, that they were not equally in use 
in the infancy of the nation. Nor are we, for the same reason, prepared to 
admit them to have been of rare occurrence, especially as we discover them 
either in the Arabic or in the Syriac; for so much of the ancient Hebrew in its 
purer state has been evidently lost, that it is scarcely possible, with the few 
materials preserved to him, for any one authoritatively to pronounce any parti- 
cular words not to have been used at a particular period. 

These remarks will be illustrated by an examination of some of the objections 
adduced against individual laws. That in Deut. xix. 14. has been pronounced 
to be an interpolation, because Canaan must have been occupied by the 
Israelites before such a law could have been enacted. It stands, however, a 
proof, that Moses contemplated laws, which should be valid after the possession 
of Palestine, although they could not come into operation in the desert; and 
it is contrary to reason to imagine him to have been so unacquainted with the 
usual division of landed property by boundary marks, as to have made no pro- 
vision for its safety in his code. The objection is still more fully disproved by 
his reference of the law to a future time (9f}9fM). Of the same nature is that 


yet more frequently urged against Deut. xvil. 14, as being subversive of the 
theocracy which the law established. But the allusion, as in the former in- 
stance, was to that period after their settlement in the country, when the 
legislator foresaw, that they would emulate other nations by founding a 
monarchical goveinment; and so far was it from being calculated to subvert 
the theocracy, that it was evidently designed as a provision against such a 
case, by confining the regal dignity to a native Hebrew, and enjoining him to 
transcribe the law from the Levitical copy, by interdicting the desire of foreign 
conquest, to which in those ages cavalry was more particularly necessary, and 
by restricting him, under conditions adapted to prevent his alienation from the 
prescribed worship, from any attempt to innovate upon it. 

The objection selected from Numb. xxxv. 6, and Deut. xix. 1—10, is more 
specious. In the former, six cities are separated wi/hout any reservation, as 
Asyla; but in the latter three only positively, with the injunction that three more 
be added to them, “‘ if” the borders of the land became enlarged: from which 
it has been argued, that the passage in Deuteronomy could not have been 
written by Moses. Nevertheless, there is no contradiction in the accounts; in 
the book of Numbers six cities are commanded to be given, as refuges for the 
accidental homicide, but the manner in which they were set apart for this 
purpose is detailed in Deuteronomy, viz. that three were to be appointed on 
the immediate possession of Canaan, and three more on the extension of the 
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territories. Both statements are also equally free from reservation; for the 
sole foundation of the objection is a mistranslation, which has represented Dy 


in its conditional sense, rather than in its relation to time (when) as it stands 
in this and other passages. Objections still more frivolous have been brought 
against Ex. xx.—xxiii.; Lev. xiil.—xv.; Lev. xix. 23—25; Lev. xxv.; and other 
parts, which are undeserving of examination. 


“Ge We 
( To be continued. ) 


INFLUENCE OF THE NAME OF CYRUS 


Tue circumstances under which Cyrus the Great was elevated to the sove- 
reignty of Asia must have produced an effect upon contemporary minds 
such as we, living since the fathers have fallen asleep and all things continue 
in the course of nature, can but feebly imagine. Cyrus had risen from small 
beginnings to a great command, and to an undertaking of awful magnitude, 
viz., the subjugation of that city which the great Nebuchadnezzar, that golden 
head of Asiatic monarchies, had rendered, to all human judgment, invincible 
and impregnable, and to which the most ancient recollections of mankind were 
attached as to the officina ¢ gentinm and mother of tongues and nations. Onthe 
day appointed by God for delivering the glory and excellency of the Chaldees 
into the power of Cyrus, the hand of the Lord had been revealed, and been seen 
to write upon the walls of Jupiter Belus a transfer of the city and sovereignty 
to the Mede and his son-in-law and heir, the Persian. When C yrus entered 
Babylon, he had to learn from the servants of God, whom he there found, that 
the Lord, his Maker, had called upon him to redeem His people two hundred 
years before his birth, and had called him by his name Cyrus. Deeply 
as the priests of the world and its elements always dissembled their know- 
ledge of the acts and judgments of the world’s Author, neither art nor silence 
could prevent the call and election of Cyrus from having a strong influence 
upon the minds of the eastern nations. This was not the neighing of a stal- 
lion; it was very much another thing. Those who did not turn with Darius 


and Cyrus, their masters, to the living God, and humble themselves before 


Him, but continued to ad: apt His prov idences to the system of heathen demon- 
ology, could see nothing in Cyrus less than an incarnation of Mithras, the 
Spirit of the Sun, proclaime “d by the fiery hand of the deity. 

I refer to this occasion the name (not more ancient, | believe, than those 
times, nor found in an earlier writer than Pherecydes Syrius) of the Fingers of 
Mount Ida, a title given to “ Hercules the Magician,” and four other demi- 
gods, and also to five goddesses, or demonissa, ‘ago former being right hand 
and the latter left hand fingers. See Diodorus 5, c. 64; Pherecydes, Fr. 31, 
ed. Sturz.; Pausanias 5, ¢. 7. It couid not have esc aped observation, whether 
‘* the fingers of a man’s hand,” writing upon the wall, were of the right or left; 
and the former being (probably) the case, gave occasion for the aye sex 
and dignity of the Dexter Idvean Dactyls. Because only the fingers, or “ that 
part of the hand which wrote,” was shewn to Belshazzar, 
were considered as manifestations of the superior deity, were sy mbolized 
as the Five Idwan Dactyls. ‘They were Idean, because the pyramid ‘of Jupiter 
Belus was the oldest and noblest high-place, Ida,* or Olympus, of the pagan 
deasters. 

Among the talismanic and abrax tovs of heretics, Mithriacs, freemasons, and 
such manner of people, are to be seen effigies of the human right hand, as in 
the act of writing, or prepared todo so,—that is to say, erecting the thumb, fore, 


the demons, who 
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Semiramis dicavi, Pseudoberosus apud Annium. 
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and middle fingers, but contracting the annular and little fingers,—all richly 
adorned with mystical devices, guch as the fir-cone, phallus, serpent, tortoise, and 
musical instruments. They are made hollow, so as to formthe heads of wands or 
sceptres, and they were sacred to Atys,Cybele, bes us, tutelar god of Bres- 
cia, &c. Another, dedicated by one Cecropius to A’sculapius, has all the fin- 
gers erect. ‘The mystic hand was the symbol of Justice, equitatis indicium, and 
the priests of the Great Mother carried the left hand in their pomps. Apul 
Met. xi. p. 372. Delph. That was done because the Sinister Digits were 
female. The Merovingian kings of France (whose Hermetic mysticism the 
tomb of Childeric at Tournay has re vealed) had a sceptre screwed into a hol 
low left hand, with the thumb and two fingers erect and the other two closed, 
which was termed ¢he Hand of Justice. Cheiromancy is an art founded upon 
the notion, that the human hand has some reference to the decrees of the 
Supreme Power peculiar to it, above all other parts of the pretended micro- 
cosmus, man. ‘The writing of ‘‘the part of a hand’’ was, no doubt, of a lumi- 
nous or fiery character. The Mithriacs cherish an idea of somewhat, which 
they call the Great Light. It is not the natural light of the sun in heaven, 
great and fierce as he shines upon the eastern Magi, but it is some most 
especial manifestation. The Emperor Julian, speaking of the fiery terror 
which frightened the rebuilders at Jerusalem, complains that the people, 
seeing ‘‘the Great Light” indistinctly and through a cloud, mistook it for 
fire. The committee of Seven Swedenborgians, whom ‘the grand-master of 
that pantheistic imposture (steganographically styled the Archangel Raphael) 
sent to Avignon, in January, 1789, to plot concerning the French Revolution, 
had it revealed to them in that city by the Holy Ghost, that the Great 
LIGHT (sic) was then presently about to appear.—* Revealed Knowledge,” &e., 
by John Wright, p. 25; see also *‘ Miraculous Prophecies,” &e. p. 168. All 
this mg I think, receive explanation from the words of the last successor of 
Cyrus, Codomannus,—* Speak! I adjure thee by the Great Light and Royal 
Hand of Mithras!” and may be referred to the miraculous origin of the second 
monarchy.—Plut. Alex. 682. 
The fame of Cyrus was scarcely less among the Grecks, 
ot jiuv coy 
Avéwy iT Tonaywy muKkivac KA\oveovTa datayyac 


. ‘Eppcov cy sw ECLOY OwTa eve ppedny , ( Mimnermus ?) 


than among the more easterly nations. He was the conqueror of the Lydian, 
who was actually the sovereign of the Asiatic Greece, and so revered a patron 
to the European, that if victory had remained on his side at the battle of the 
Hermus, he would have been its sovereign lord for all good and useful pur- 
poses, and such as a heart meek in its years of power and magnanimous in 
those of adversity could desire to obtain. The change was so odious to the 

Teians and Phoceans, that they preferred abandoning entirely their native 
country ; and the same desperate tg was agitated, though not adopted, 
among all the Greeks of Asia. Cyrus, in short, conquered a large division of 
Greece, and dissolved the dearest and a eo ‘st alliance of the remainder, 

The name of Cyrus is a name of the sun.—Ctesias, p. 76, ed. Uaehr.; Plat. 
Artaxerxes, 1012; Orus. cit. Etym. M. in Coros. Cyrus, as it is fabled, was 
exposed in his childhood, but preserved and suckled by a bitch, or rather by a 
woman whose name signified, i in Medish, a bitch. The first hing of Rome, 
like the first of Persia, was exposed, and owed his life either to the dugs of a 
she-wolf or to a woman whose name signified in Latin a@ ske-wolf, and his name 
was expressed in Latin Quirinus, but in Greek Cyrinus. It is one same story, 


and the same name. Ort us, the grammarian, says that Coru: ot Cyrus, 18 
the correct spelling, in which Hebrew & cri} ture confirms into and that it Is 
derived from Curus, ie sun. But Habis, "Prince of the Curefes, son to the 


inventor of the use of honey and oldest recorded king of Spain, was exposed 
to perish by his father, and miraculously reared by the milk of various wild 
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beasts. He became the greatest of huntsmen, heroes, and law-givers ; and 
“his fortunes would appear fabulous, were not the founders of Rome also 
said to have been suckled by a wolf, and Cyrus, King of Persia, by a bitch.” 
Justin, 44,c. 4. “‘ Like Romulus, the founder of the Turkish people was 
suckled by a she-wolf.”—Gibbon, c. 42, unde? Apollo was nursed by Latona 
in the shape of a she-wolf. The Cyrinus of the Romans and Sabines is the 
Enyalius of the Greeks, according to Dion. Halicarn. If the same tale is told 
by the priests and bards of many countries, as forming part of the origins of 
their own countries respectively, we may not only be satisfied that they lie, 
but may safely conclude that they all borrow from some common source, and 
from the common origins of all nations, falsely appropriated to themselves 
by each. We have further to observe, that a mere fable cannot be introduced 
into the history of any country, till a very considerable time after that in 
which it is said to have occurred. A bard in the reign of Cadwallader 
might safely descant upon the glories of Lud-Hudibras and Bladud, but 
he could not have ventured to say that Bladud, or any other hero of romance, 
had reigned within a century and a half. That which an old man may, in his 
childhood, have heard faithfully related by his grandfather in his extreme old 
age, or even through another step of tradition, cannot be falsified as to essen- 
tials. When, therefore, we know that Romulus is a lie, we also know equally 
well that he is not a lie of older date than the reign of Cyrus. And the identity 
of the names Kupog and Kupiwog goes far to persuade me that the fabricators 
of Roman origins borrowed from the rumours that were then rife concerning 
the heaven-born Solar King. The usurper, who was long afterwards invited 
to assume again the name of Romulus, and ultimately took up with that of 
Augustus, was himself regarded by the superstitious as a Mithriac prince or 
Son of the Sun, and the epoch of his reign as the commencement of the Solar 
Age.—Sueton. Oct. c. 7, ¢.95; Virg. Ecl. 4. rss. 4 and 10; and Servius in eosd. 
These approximations are, | think, closer than any ingenuity can separate. 
Kvooc, in the Greek language, expresses supreme power, supreme dignity, 
and ratification or inviolable validity ; and Kvptog properly expresses the lord 
and master of free people, as opposed to despotes, the master of slaves. See 
Eustath. in Od. 14. v. 146. And, as an adjective, Kvptog means supreme; 
having excellence, having jurisdiction, or irresistible influence over anything; 
being valid, ratified, or certain, and the like. Kvptog is the title usually 
bestowed upon God by the Jews of Alexandria and the Evangelists, the 


But there is no such word in Homer. He has Acozowa, the feminine of 
despotes ; but no Kupog or Krpiog. Neither are those words, agreeable as 
they are in sound, and convenient for metrical uses, to be found in the Works 
and Days. They do not occur in the remains of Archilochus, Tyrteus, Alceus, 
Sappho, Mimnermus, Solon, Anacreon, Stesichorus, or Theognis ; nor, so far 
as I happen to know,in those of Aleman, Hipponax, either Simonides, or 
any author anterior to the reign of Cyrus the Great, or shortly subsequent to 
it. The frauds of Pythagoras were about equal in time to those of Darius 
Hystaspes, and it would not have made against my remark if those of his 
school had employed this word. But the absence of it from the writings of 
the old Italic school, when it is so common among the Socratic philosophers, 
is a circumstance of confirmation. 

From the volume and various matter of Homer’s works, his silence in this 
particular becomes a negative of great weight. I observe, also, that Archi- 
lochus made a remarkable use of another word, metrically equivalent, which 
use may lead us to conjecture that he had no such word as Kvprog in his 
vocabulary, "Acing kaprepoe pndorpoge.—Arch. ap. Eust. in. Od. 15, 533. 

There was a Greek verb really ancient and even Homeric, cvipw or cupopat, 
which meant to happen or befal, to happen upon or meet with, to alight upon 
a given spot (Iliad, 23, $21), to run foul of anything (ib. 23, 428), to obtain 
good or incur evil, and to extend, reach, or attain to any distance, Callim. 
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Cer. 38; L r. 255. Hence the noun cuppa, what happens or befals, a 
god-send, or thing gained. It may be said that cupoc, evpsog, evpiever, etc., 
were all formed in later times from one of the tenses of this antique verb, 
because he who hath obtained aught, is he who hath control over it. But such 
a remark would not bear examination. 

It was a verb indicative neither of right, nor of power, nor of dignity, but 
of mere fortuitous occurrence and chance; and it was, moreover, at least as 
often used for mischance as for good fortune, 


"AMore pey re kaxw do ye KupErat, Gddore 0 icy. 


It is a synonyme for rvyyavw, and at that rate cvpog would be no more than 
ruxn. See Soph. Philoct. 371. Fortuitous occurrence squares ill with the 
sacred rights of divine and human sovereignty, and, perhaps, is at a yet 
stronger grammatical variance with those technical meanings of evpiog which 
express valid, ratified, proper, and peculiar, etc. But I can shew the total 
distinctness of the words more evidently. 

Kvpey is not the rightful owner of the meanings above assigned to it. It 
only means to move downwards or fall,—cadere simply. It obtained from thence 
the secondary and metaphorical sense of to befal, to fall out, to escheat, écheoir, 
and cadere, in id opportune cecidit, etc. etc. So, evpya is an escheat, or an 
incident. Kvproc is an adjective, with the force of a passive participle, as 
regularly formed from rvpecy, as gvprog from dupe, and svprog from ovpay, 
but its sole meaning is curved, bent downwards, that which falls from the 
rectilinear. Kvpro¢ is taken from the active sense of cups, cadere-facio, 
as crarog is from iornut, sisto, not sto. We have, in like manner, the same 
word in both moods, to fall or tumble, and to fall timber or fell it, from the 
double sense of the Saxon verb feallen or fallen ; and the Latins distinguished 
them as cado, occido, and caido, occido. Now, | think nobody would maintain, 
that «vpoc, supreme authority, and xvproc, a lord, were derived five hundred 
years Bp.c. from a verb meaning to fall or tumble, bécause to fall upon a 
thing was used for obtaining casual possession of it. But, even so stated, it 
would be a translation coloured to suit the theory, for in all those passages 
(xvperat icOXq—Aswy wo Cwhare KUpCac, &e. &c.) the true corresponding 
phrase is happen upon or meet with, not obtain. 

I know not where to find the forms of the word in question, earlier than 
in the Odes of Pindar, by whom it was used in the highest of all applications, 


Zeve race Kat Ta vepee 
Levg 0 TavTwy Kupiog, 


and’ the seven instances with which his remains present us do all of them 
alike express firm authority, and exclude fortuitous contingency. If those 
who are well read in Greek cannot shew an older instance, we may fairly 
enough conjecture that it was introduced into the language by him, the prince 
of that poesy, which especially defies antecedent rules, and creates instead of 
following example— 


Dum per audaces nova dithyrambos 

Verba devolvit numerisque fertur 
Lege solutis 

Et Deos regesque canit Deorum 

Sanguinem. 


Aleman, long before him, indulged in that liberty, and boasted of it himself, 
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If it is shewn to be otherwise, it is no matter; and the main point will 
(I believe) remain, that all this family of words is of an origin later than the 
Cyreian epoch. 

The reader must not imagine that the origin here assigned is as quaint and 
improbable as if the like words had been formed by neighbouring and 
adjoining nations from the names of Alexander or Napoleon ; though, indeed, 
if czar be really derived from Cesar, it is somewhat similar. Because Cyrus 
was not a mere name, but a title significant of the highest majesty and honour 
among the Magi, and was not even the original name of that admirable man, 
if we may believe Strabo, but bestowed upon him who had before been Agra- 
dates. The Sun had numberless titles among his priests and idolaters, by 
which a variety of his real or imputed qualities were signified. And this title 
Cur, Cor, or Cyr, did in all probability express his attribute of sovereign 
lordship and authority ;—insomuch that the Grecian words may better be said 
to have been borrowed from the root and meaning of that title by which the 
Medians called the son-in-law of their king, than from his name abitrarily. 
But the awful circumstances connected with him and the rise of his monarchy, 
and with his name in particular, were those which conveyed the use of it or 
of its etymon into Greece and Latium. 


H. 


To the Editor of the British Magasine. 
Sir, 

As you have given a place in your Magazine to my remarks on Dr. Burton’s 
sermons, I venture to offer a few on a passage in the works of another 
writer—Dr. Maltby, the present bishop of Chichester. In the volume of ser- 
mons lately published by that prelate, he considers (in sermon 16) that much 
disputed text in the Epistle to the Romans (xii. 20)—“ If thine enemy 
hunger,” &c., and after sundry critical and explanatory remarks upon it, he 
adds the following most extraordinary (as I humbly think) conjecture ; and 
which (to avoid any appearance of misrepresentation) I will quote at length. 
“Lastly, I am unable to perceive that any other interpretation suits the 
general spirit of the passage, except that which, at the first glance, no doubt 
does appear harsh and inconsistent with the mild genius of Christianity. Yet 
the clause so much objected to conveys nearly the same sense, only perhaps 
in more strong and direct terms, with that which immediately precedes— 
‘Dearly beloved, avenge not me;’ the principles surely of both precepts is the 
same. Do not inflict punishment, or wreak vengeance upon any one who has 
injured you, but leave him in the hands of Him who alone knows the extent 
of human transgression, and alone can adapt his punishment in exact propor- 
tion to it. If, instead of any thoughts of vengeance, you do him any act of 
kindness, his punishment will needs be increased ; if indeed your goodness should 
not have the effect of overcoming the evil of his disposition. I think this 
saving clause may fairly be inferred from the concluding verse of the chapter— 
‘ Be not overcome of evil, but overcome,’ &c. If this reasoning be allowed to 
be just, surely our doubt about the real meaning, and even correctness of the 
passage in question, will at once vanish. Nor will it be difficult to conjecture 
the reasons for which the apostle proceeded, in so cautious and circuitous a 
way, to enforce the Christian precept of abstaining from revenge, and rather 
doing good than evil to an enemy. It must be allowed that of all the moral 
lessons inculcated by our holy and benevolent religion, this is the hardest for 
our corrupt nature to comply with. But it was peculiarly hard and offensive 
to the Gentile converts, with whom vengeance upon an enemy was considered 
not only desirable, but even laudable. Nay, the conduct of the Jews suffi- 
ciently shewed, that although the real spirit of their religion prescribed a dif- 
ferent conduct, they were by no means behind their Gentile brethren in the 
love and practice of revenge. St. Paul might think that if he broadly, and 
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without any qualification, enjoined, not merely the forgiveness of injuries, but 
acts of kindness to an enemy, the precept would appear so repulsive, as to dis- 
gust his converts; but that if he softened the advice by recommending them 
to leave all consideration of injuries, or of their punishment, to the Almighty, 
he might dispose them to listen to him, and so gradually wean them from the 
indulgence of vindictive passions. In any case, he inculcated the best course 
of action ; though, some appear to think, without suggesting the best motives.” 

[ will not now venture to criticise the learned bishop’s interpretation of this 
text, supported as it is by reference to Talmudic and Hellenistic authorities ; 
[ will not even occupy your pages by considering whether or no it be proba- 
ble that St. Paul would “‘ inculcate the best course of action, without suggest- 
ing the best motives ;” or whether he who (in this same Epistle) so resents, 
as slanderous, the imputation of teaching to “do evil, that good might come,” 
would be likely to recommend the far less amiable course of “doing good, 
that evil might come of it.” I will now confine my remarks to the reason by 
which the bishop supposes the apostle might have been induced thus to 
inculcate Christian conduct, upon a very unchristian principle. 

lt has usually been supposed that the apostles were commissioned and com. 
manded to teach the doctrines and precepts of the Gospel, a¢ least as fully and 
explicitly as their Master had taught, before them ; and were even enlightened 
to understand, and authorised to proclaim some truths, «ffer their Lord’s 
ascension into heaven, which neither they nor their countrymen were “ able 
to bear,” whilst He was with them upon earth. But /f (as the bishop sug- 
gests) St. Paul adopted this cautious and circuitous way ‘ to enforce the Chris- 
tian precept of abstaining from revenge, and rather doing good than evil to 
an enemy,’ because he might think that “ without any qualification, the pre- 
cept would appear so repulsive as to disgust his converts ;” (if that were so) 
| venture to say that St. Paul used a caution and a sophistry not warranted, 
either by the spirit or the pattern of his heavenly Master’s discourses. A few 
only of our Lord’s plain injunctions on this head will (I think) be sufficient 


to justify my assertion :—‘‘ Love your enemies.” “ Do good to them that .- 


hate you; and pray for them which despitefully use you.” ‘ So likewise 
shall my heavenly Father do also unto you, if ye from your hearts forgive 
not,” &c. &c. 

I cannot, in these precepts of our Lord himself, discover anything of 
that “cautious and circuitous way” of inculcating the truth, which the 
bishop ascribes to the apostle; and I cannot suppose either that the truth 
itself had become more repulsive to Jew and Gentile in St. Paul’s time, or 
that he was less bold and less ingenuous than his Master had been, in pro- 
claiming it. 

If these remarks Should ever chance to meet the eye of the learned prelate, 
he might perhaps class the writer of them amongst those expositors of God's 
Word, of whom he speaks, somewhat superciliously, in his 26th sermon :— 
‘‘Men who judge in haste, and who are ill qualified to judge at all, confi- 
dently oppose their own conclusions to those of sound scholars and able 
divines.”” AMATHES. 


June 5, 1832. 


To the Editor of the British Magazine. 
Sir, 


Many plans have been adopted for improving the condition of the labouring 
classes, but none with such effect as that of letting out small portions of land 
for their private benefit in the occupation of their leisure hours. It is well 
known with what eagerness they come forward to request this boon, and with 
what ceaseless industry they ply to reap the fruits of it. The great advantage 
in this case is, that they are the makers of their own fortune, in which it 1s 
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directly contrasted to pecuniary relief; and of course they will set a higher 
value on what they have bestowed so much labour to obtain. ‘The kindness of 
the landlord is only the occasion of their happiness, while their own industry 
is the sole and immediate cause of it. 

Your Magazine has noticed several detached cases where the plan has been 
adopted with success, but it has not yet drawn the attention of its readers to 
the existence of a Society established for the purpose of making the system 
general. It is called the ‘‘ Labourers’ Friend Society,”* and has for its object 
to collect, to print in a cheap form, and to distribute communications of Facts 
on the important benefits derived from labourers possessing small portions of 
land. By inserting the prospectus of this Society in your useful Magazine 
you would bring it under the notice of many, who would willingly contribute 
their efforts to the cause, but are either unaware of its great advantages or 
doubt of its practicability for want of proof. But a more particular reason for 
admitting it into the British Magazine is, that it may come to the knowledge 
of your numerous clerical readers, many of whom have it in their power to 
introduce the practice into retired villages in which no one but the clergyman 
would take any interest. In my neighbourhood there are some half dozen 
sequestered parishes, in each of which from twenty to thirty poor men are 
made happy in the absence of all the landed proprietors by the attentions of 
the clergyman in this respect. It surely must be a source of gratification to a 
pastor to have it in his power to do unmixed good to his flock, and ndt only 
with no trouble or expense, but with an increased facility to himself in the 
functions of his office. In the character of their temporal master as well as of 
their spiritual guide, he extends the sphere of his usefulness by forming another 
point of contact between himself and parishioners; and by gaining an interest 
in their domestic concerns, he will command more respect for his person and 
attention to his doctrine. His right too will be strengthened, and his opportu- 
nities multiplied of speaking a word in season to encourage the industrious and 
reprove the idle. I could enlarge without end on the benefits to the labourer 
and landowner arising from this system, for which it is enough to refer to the 
papers of the Society: my purpose at present is merely to suggest a few ideas 
for the consideration of my clerical brethren, that they may add one more 
pleasure to the discharge of their sacred office, and form one more tie between 
the church and people in these times of open and licentious attacks on the 
establishment. W. B. W. 

PROSPECTUS. 

Since the cultivation of the soil is the resource to which we must look for the 
employment of our unoccupied population, some gentlemen, having associated 
with a view to obtain and furnish information upon the best mode of accomplish- 
ing the object, and having received most interesting and important details, 
proving the great and signal advantages attending the practice of letting small 
portions of land to labourers for the occupation of their leisure hours, by en- 
couraging industry and reducing poor’s rates, desire to afford the public at this 
time the benefit of demonstrations and documents so connected with the highest 
interests and well being of the country. 

For this purpose, therefore, and to disseminate as widely as possible, at this 
crisis, the information possessed, a Society is established, entitled ‘ The 
Labourers’ Friend Society.” 

The design of this Society is to print in a cheap form, and distribute 
communications of facts on the advantages of small farms, and the important 
benefits which have been, and may still be derived by labourers from possessing 
small portions of land, as well as to the country and the landowner, by the 
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* Its Patrons are the King and Queen, and several Bishops and Noblemen ar 
among its Vice- Presidents. 
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small amount of poor rates in places where such holdings have been granted. 
, An annual subscription of five shillings or upwards constitutes a member; 
and a donation of two guineas or upwards, a member for life. 

The subscriptions will be employed as a mean of enabling the Society to 
print and distribute their publications at a cheap rate. 

Subscribers will be entitled to receive the Society’s papers to one half the 
amount of their subscriptions, &c. &c. 

Persons desirous of forwarding the views of this Society, are requested to 
communicate, in writing, to the Secretary of the “ Labourers’ Friend Society,” 
51, Threadneedle Street, or 32, Sackville Street, Piccadilly, London : to whom 
also Subscribers’ names are desired to be forwarded. 


To the Editor of the British Magazine. 


On the Circutar of “the Committee of General Literature and Education 

appointed by the Society for promoting Christian Knowledge.”’ 
Sir,—lI trust that in the following observations I shall not be regarded as in- 
different to the object to which the labours of the above mentioned Committee 
are directed, or as in the slightest degree desirous of raising unnecessary 
discouragements and obstacles in their way. But it is of essential importance 
to the Church of which they have undertaken the defence, that the efforts of 
her champions should be directed with the best aim, and with the utmost 
vigour, in this her hour of need; and every unsuccessful attempt will only 
tend to check the ardour of her defenders, and assist the machinations of her 
enemies. 

Permit me, then, through the medium of your valuable miscellany, to draw 
the attention both of the Committee and of the Church in general to some 
defects, and to suggest some amendments which appear deserving of considera- 
tion in that department of their plan which, if effectivély carried into execu- 
tion, is likely to be the most extensively beneficial. 


“Tt has been shewn,” the Committee observe, “that among the most mis- 


chievous publications of the present day, are some of the cheap weekly Maga- 
zines. The Committce might, therefore,.direct their attention towards this 
point. A weekly Magazine of useful and interesting knowledge of the best 
kind might be established, with the same bearing towards religion and the 
Church of England, that would mark the rest of the publications,” 

There can be, I think, but one opinion of the usefulness, not to say indis- 
pensable necessity, of such an instrument, for dispelling the delusions with 
which the public judgment is clouded ; but, at the same time, I contend, that 
there are impediments in the proposed plan of a very formidable nature, and 
that, to be effectual, it must be placed upon a more extended basis, and relieved 
from certain fetters which check its operation. I will mention some of there, 
and then propose a remedy :— 

1. The very circumstance of the publication proceeding from the Society 
for Promoting Christian Knowledge creates a prejudice injurious to the circu- 
lation of the proposed Magazine in those quarters where it is most needed. 

2. The Constitution and character of the Society for Promoting Christian 
Knowledge present obstacles to the introduction of those light works of fiction, 
and especially of politics, which are, in the present day, great attractions to 
the readers of a miscellany; and among which, | would suggest, that grave 
articles, few and concise, should be intermixed, 

3. The same causes would operate as an impediment to that vigour of 
rebuke, and occasionally more sportive mode of exposing impudent falsehoods, 
and artful misrepresentations, which the case might require. 

4. The caution, and, above all, the dirided censorship necessary where such a 
society becomes responstble for the various articles of a miscellany, appear to 
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me utterly incompatible with the promptitude, the energy, and the decision, 
which alone can render a weekly publication “a word in season ;” or of any 
great use in resisting the foul and pestilent fry which are daily and weekly 
spawned from the radical and infidel press. 

5. No such miscellany, therefore, | contend, will either command the neces- 
sary circulation, or start with reasonable hope of successful oper ‘ion, unless 
it be the property of an individual, whose interest is involved in its command- 
ing public favour, who will pay proper contributors, and who alone has both 
the entire control and the entire responsibility. 

And I would observe that it is not by one such Magazine—but by Many— 
that the cause of truth may be effectually brought before the public. 

With these views, | would take leave to suggest that a distinct society should 
be formed, ‘‘ For tHe Derence or THE EsTABLISHED CHURCH, AND THE 
ENCOURAGEMENT OF PUBLICATIONS CALCULATED TO PROMOTE RELIGION 
AND Goop Orper.” 

The funds of the society should be placed in the hands of a small committee, 
with full powers to give premiums to the proprietors of weekly or other 
miscellanies, wherein articles should appear, ably advocating the above objects; 
and to occasionally assist, by a gift or a loan, individuals of known character 
and talent, in setting on foot a periodical with a bias towards them. 

That the auditors of this committee should alone see the names and re- 
ceipts of those who might be so assisted, and their approbation of the account 
should be a sufficient discharge to the committee, without producing the items 
to the subscribers in general. 

Such a society, if liberally supported, as it ought to be in the present 
crisis, would, I contend, bring forward able and useful champions of truth, 
among the most miscellaneous publications of the day. It would command 
for these defences a circulation at once various and extensive, without becom- 
ing responsible for the general character of the several periodicals,—a responsi- 
bility which, if centered in any religious society, must, in my judgment, be fatal 
to a Magazine,, and produce nothing but a tame and timid advocacy, more 
prejudicial than advantageous to the cause oppressed, and rendered ridiculous 
by its languid and feeble protection. 

The combinations and audacious assaults of our enemies call for more 
varied and more vigorous operations. It is not doing justice to the cause of 
the Church that she should be compelled always to stand upon her defence, 
and be hemmed up within the cautious and immoveable regulations of any 
society—“ Castra Romana potius Carthaginis portis immineant, quam nos 
iterum vallum hostium ex meenibus nostris videamus.” 


I am, Sir, &c., &c., 
Scipio." 


* The Editor thinks the hint here given well worthy attention. He is convinced 
that a proprietor who will pay contributors, and whose interest it is that a periodical 
should succeed, is almost a necessary condition for its success. He has reason to 
know that one of the most eminent houses in London had all but resolved, about six 
weeks ago, on undertaking a Penny Magazine, on behalf of the Church ; and he is 
inclined to think, that with the great power possessed by that house, the success of 
the undertaking would have been great and certain. He may add, on the other hand, 
that Scipio's recommend: ation that the Church should be the assailant, under the 
direction of irresponsible le: aders, is of very question: ible expediency. Not that it is 
not perhaps a duty to assail in certain circumstances; but then, the assault should be 
conducted with the utmost wisdom as well as vigour. Lither one responsible person 


should be employed, or such a Committee as Scipio speaks of should revise and con- 
trol every offensive measure. 
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ON THE BURIAL AND OTHER OCCASIONAL SERVICES OF THE 
CHURCH OF ENGLAND. 


To the Editor of the British Magazine. 


Si1r,—The more the occasional offices of our National Church are investigated, 
the more, I am persuaded, will all reasonable men acquiesce in praise of the 
general judiciousness and propriety of their composition. The various letters 
and papers which have appeared in the several numbers of your Magazine 
containing Strictures on the ‘‘ Order for the Burial of the Dead,” have served 
to confirm me in an opinion which I have long formed, that though many 
persons might be desirous of making a trifling alteration here, or a trifling 
alteration there, in that service, yet that scarcely any body of men would 
agree in drawing up a better form. I confess, therefore, that, for myself, I 
prefer the continued use of that which has satisfied the best and most 
reflecting members of our Church for so many years, to the commencement 
of changes, the termination of which no one can foresee, 

But there is a subject to which I am desirous of drawing the attention of 
your clerical readers, and that is, to the very slight grounds which there are 
for the omission, in any case, of so large a portion of the Burial Service 
as that of the Psalms and Lessons. The rubric, it is true, permits the choice 
of going “‘ either into the Church or towards the grave ;” but it appears to 
me that it does not sanction any omission, but merely gives to the Minister 
the option whether he will read the Psalms or Psalm (for one of the Psalms 
may certainly be omitted, the direction being ‘one or both’’) and Lesson in 
the Church or at the grave. The ancient order for the Burial Service, in use 
previous to the restoration of King Charles, serves to confirm me in this view 
of the subject. It commences with the rubric, in substance, the same as 
at present—“ The Minister meeting the corps at the Church stile shall say, 
or else the Minister and Clerks shal sing, and so go either into the Church or 
towards the grave;’’ the suffrages are the same as our’s; at their conclusion 
immediately follows the next direction—‘‘ When they come to the grave, 
while the corps is made ready to bee lay’d into the earth, the Minister shall 
say, or the Minister and Clerks shall sing: ‘ Man that is born of a woman,’ ” 
&c., in the same order as at present, to the termination of the sentence, “ I 
heard a voice from heaven,” &c., and “ then,” savs the rubric, “ shall follow 
this Lesson, taken out of the 15th chapter to the Corinthians, the first 
Epistle ;”” which, therefore, must obviously have been read at the grave ; the 
Psalms are altogether omitted. In furtherance of my view of this subject, 
I shall also quote “ Wheatly,”’ “On the Order for the Burial of the Dead.” 
[Wheatly on the Common Prayer, chap. xiii. sect. 2, 4.] _“ Either into the 
Church or towards the grave,” i. e. (if I rightly understand the words) if the 
corpse be to be buried within the Church, he shall go directly thither; but if 
in the Church-yard, he may first go to the grave; “ for now, according to the 
general custom, every one is at liberty to be buried where he pleases.” By 
the first Common Prayer, both the Psalms and Lessons, with the suffrages 
above-mentioned, were ‘‘to be said in the Church either before or after the 
burial of the corps.” But from that time to the restoration of King Charles, 
the Lesson (for I have observed during all that time there were no Psalms) 
was appointed to be read wherever the grave was, whether in the Church or 
Church-yard, immediately after the sentence taken out of the “ Revelation.” 
But the Presbyterians objecting that this exposed both Minister and people to 
many inconveniences by standing in the air, there was a rubric added at the 
last review, which orders that the Psalms and Lessons shall be said “ after 
they are come into the Church ;” so that now, I suppose, it is again left to the 
Minister’s discretion, (as it was in the rubric of the first book of King 
Edward,) whether he will read them before or after the burial of the corpse. 
“I know some are of opinion that the design of the rubrics, as they are 
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now worded, is to give liberty to the Minister to go immediately to the grave, 
and so wholly to omit the Lesson and Psalms ; but, if that were the design of 
them, one would have expected some hint that they might be omitted ; 
whereas the expression in the rubric, ‘ After they are come into the Church,’ 
seems to suppose that either firstor last they will come thither. 1 am, therefore, 
inclined to think, that the meaning of leaving the rubric so dubious is, that 
if the minister go directly into the Church, the grave being there, he should 
use the Psalms and Lesson before the burial; but if the grave be without the 
Church, he may first go thither and bury the corps, and then, afterwards, to 
prevent any inconveniency from the air, proceed to the church itself, to read 
the Psalms and Lesson, according to the rubric in the first Common Prayer- 
Book.” These various extracts from Wheatly, though differing slightly from 
my idea, as stated above, shew sufficiently his opinion that no part of the 
service ought to be omitted. 

I have taken the liberty of pointing out this subject to the attention of your 
clerical readers, being convinced that nothing has tended more to the injury 
of the Church than the suspicion of carelessness or indifference in the perform- 
ance of any portion of this very interesting ceremony ; and there is a peculiarity 
connected with the Burial Service so judiciously alluded to by the present 
Archbishop of Canterbury, when Bishop of London, in his Charge to his 
Clergy in the year 1826, that I cannot forbear quoting it, well known as it 
may be to many. I hope I shall be excused for transcribing the whole 
paragraph—“ Few things give greater offence, or create more estrangement 
from the Church, than a hasty and slovenly manner of perfoming the 
occasional offices. These seem to have been drawn up with an immediate 
view to effect on the minds of individuals, at a time when it is particularly 
desirable that they should receive good impressions. Thus in the office of 
Baptism, the foundations of our faith, the terms of the Christian covenant, 
and the instruction to be given to children, are set forth so clearly and fully, 
that no one who listens with attention can be ignorant of his obligations to 
Christ or his duty to his own family. The careless performance of the 
service defeats this good intention; the ceremony passes off as a matter of 
course, and is regarded as a, mere formality. How beautiful, again, in the 
Burial Service, are the considerations of the frail tenure of life, the comfortable 
promises of immortality, and the certainty of a judgment to come, adapted to 
the state of the heart, when it is prepared by affliction to listen to the 
warnings or to receive the consolations of religion! But the effect depends 
on the Minister: if he is careless or cold, or shews signs of haste or im- 
patience, the mourner who follows, in all the excitement of sorrow, the 
remains of a friend or relation to the grave, retires disappointed and grieved 
at an indifference so little in accordance with the awful solemnity, so offensive 
to his own feelings. This latter service, in particular, is often attended by 
those who are aot in the habit of resorting to our places of public worship, 
and may sometimes afford the only occasion of awakening the consciences of 
the profane or immoral, or softening the prejudices of dissenters. It 1s 
therefore the more to be lamented that, through want of attention, it should 
ever produce a contrary effect. I will not conceal that I have occasionally 
heard complaints on these subjects ; and though [ am aware that in populous 
parishes the strength of the Minister must be sometimes exhausted by the 
incessant recurrence of these duties, [ do not think it too much to expect 
that he should use a little exertion (recollection perhaps I should say) to 
overcome his lassitude. If he reflects for an instant on the nature of the 
service, he will perform it with due solemnity. Iam persuaded that no serious 
man will regard these matters with indifference.” So far the Bishop. 

It is certainly true, that the omission to which I have alluded is not 
frequent, except in very populous parishes, where the labour of the cure 
must, unquestionably, be great; but still those are the very parishes in which 
the conduct of the Minister is most open to scrutiny, and where, it is to be 
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feared, profligacy on the one side, and dissent on the other, have made the 
greatest progress ; and it is but reasonable to expect of those who undertake 
the spiritual care of such places, that they “‘ count the cost” before they enter 
upon the duties thereof. I remain, Sir, a sincere well-wisher to and member 
of the Charch of England, and 

Your faithful servant, 


OnsSERVATOR. 


To the Editor of the British. Magazine. 


Sir,—Let me invite public attention to an evil which, I fear, is, in a greater or 
less degree, general in most of the new churches and chapels of the Established 
Church erected in populous towns. Indeed, I fear it is not confined to the new 
ones alone. I allude to the excessive narrowness of the pews, which renders 
compliance with the directions of our service in all cases inconvenient,—in 
many, impossible. The origin of this is, of course, a desire to make as many 
seats as can be contained in the space. And to avoid the evil complained of, 
the sacrifice of about two of such pews in each line would be required. This, 
I grant, is a loss upon the other side The directors, therefore, should fairly 
weigh the two; and, as they cannot have both, they must decide whether the 
chapel shall contain about ten additional seats in each line, or whether the 
congregation, which actually is present, shall be permitted to kneel at their 
prayers ; this being, as nearly as | can calculate at a guess, the choice that 
will be offered. 

I do not mean to assert, that, in the pewing of many chapels, these opposite 
gains and losses have not been compromised with sonie degree of fairness, if, 
indeed, they are worthy of being put in competition. Decidedly in the majo- 
rity of chapels, it is just possible to kneel; and in these, there already are (as 
the case may be) one or two pews fewer in each division than might have been 
constructed. But there are other chapels, and these not a few, where the 
whole room has been devoted to seats, and in the pews of which it is not pos- 
sible to kneel.* 

Now, Sir, I, who have the honour of addressing you, am an anti-formalist 
to a degree you possibly might consider as culpable. I therefore have reason 
to hope that: you may see the evil even more strongly than I do, But even I 
admit and feel that it is of the greatest importance that the congregation 
should kneel during prayers. Ido not mean to be so absurd as to contend for 
the importance of a position of the body in itself. To use a figurative expression, 
if the heart kneels, it is sufficient as to the person praying. But there is a 
reverence or decency, and there are associations of the mind connected with 
the attitude of kneeling, which, I confess, I think too useful to be lightly aban- 
doned, or even discouraged, and which ought not to be put in competition 
with the rent of forty or fifty seats, or even the accommodation (if accommo- 
dation it can be called) of as many individuals. We must not, however, forget 
that neither of these advantages are at all certain. It rarely happens, in 
chapels thus pewed, either that all the seats are let, or that they are all filled 
Yet, stiH, though only half filled, the congregation cannot do what you doubt- 
less will agree they ought to wish to do, nor can they comply with the forms 
commanded by the Liturgy. ; 

When you reflect upon the singular apathy of this age—an apathy bordering 
upon a sort of perverseness in matters of ceremonial religion—I flatter myself 
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that you will feel that it is not unimportant that an excuse, or half an excuse, 
should be afforded for indulging in it. You will remember, too, the habits ac- 
quired in these straitened pews, and that a congregation thus trained to 
pray upon their seats, either by excessive inconvenience or the impossibility 
of kneeling, must insensibly lose all feeling of its utility, and regard it as an 
antiquated form. You well know that relaxations of this nature are never 
without further consequences. 

If the matter of kneeling during those parts of the service where it is com- 
manded by our Liturgy is felt by the Church to be of as much importance as 
I myself feel it to be, I do conceive it should not be left to the taste or discretion 
of proprietors, contractors, or artificers; but that a standard minimum width 
should be established for pews, and rigidly enforced by bishops as a condition 
of consecration. 

I will take up no more of your valuable space, but remain 

Your humble Servant, 


CAMEL. 


To the Editor of the British Magazine. 


Sir,—I am confident you will rejoice to give publicity to every measure which 
is calculated to advance the cause of Christianity in general, and the interests 
of our church in particular. Such is a measure which has just been sanctioned 
by ‘‘ The Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge,” which has resolved to 
lend its aid to the formation of National School Lending Libraries throughout 
the kingdom. With a generosity almost unrivalled, it has determined to pre- 
sent a selection of books and tracts to the amount of five pounds to any 
school in union with the National Society which will purchase books and 
tracts to the same amount from its own funds. 

This is daring to do good upon a large scale ; but the exigencies of the times 
call for great and decisive measures, and I am confident the public will support 
the Society in its munificent efforts to uphold the education of the people in 
the principles of the Established Church. In particular, Mr, Editor, this mea- 
sure deserves the support and concurrence of the managers and trustees of our 
National Schools in and near London. It was for their benefit the plan was 
originally proposed, and | trust they will now step forward, and, by their ex- 
amples, recommend it to the whole kingdom. 

The cheapness and economy of this plan renders it peculiarly adapted to the 
wants of our large and populous towns, for no money is spent upon shops or 
hired agents, and its success is ensured at once by the curiosity of the child, 
and by the love and affection of the parent. Whilst parochial libraries are 
suited to country parishes, in which a personal intercourse could be kept up 
between the clergyman and all the individuals of his parish, these school 
libraries are adapted to the state of a thickly-crowded population, in which we 
must act upon large masses of the people by means of the machinery of our 
Public Institutions 

It is surely a happy discovery thus to connect the education of the child 
with the improvement and amelioration of the parent—to render the schools 
for the young subservient to the instruction of the aged, and thus to associate 
the public good with all the bonds of domestic and parental affections. 

I am, Sir, 
Your’s, &c. 
A Member of “‘ The Society for Promoting 
Christian Knowledge.” 
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The Messiah, a Poem, in Six Books. By Robert Montgomery. London. 
Turrill: 1832. 


As the publisher of this Magazine is also the publisher of Mr. Montgomery's 
Poem, we deem it better to let the following extracts speak for themselves :— 


** That wilderness !—oh, when hath mind conceived 
Magnificence beyond a midnight there, 
When Israel camp’d, and o’er her tented host 
The moonlight lay ?—On yonder palmy mount, 
Lo! sleeping myriads in the dewy hush 
Of night repose ; around, in squared array, 
The camps are set ; and in the midst, apart, 
The curtain’d shrine, where mystically dwells 
Jehovah's presence!—through the soundless air 
A cloudy pillar, robed in burning light, 
Appears :—concenter’d as one mighty heart, 
A million* lie, in mutest slumber bound, 
Or, panting like the ocean, when a dream 
Of storm awakes her: Heaven and Earth are still ; 
In radiant loveliness the stars pursue 
Their pilgrimage, while moonlight’s wizard hand 
Throws beauty, like a spectre-light, on all. 
At Judah’s tent the lion-banner stands 
U pfolded, and the pacing sentinels,— 
What awe pervades them, when the dusky groves, 
The rocks ‘litanian, by the moonshine made 
Unearthly, or yon mountains vast,t they view !— 
But soon as morning bids the sky exult, 
As earth from nothing, so that countless host 
From slumber and from silence will awake 
To mighty being! while the forest-birds 
Rush into song, the matin breezes play, 
And streamlets flash where prying sunbeams fall 
Like clouds in lustre, banners will unroll, 
The trumpet shout, the warlike tramp resound, 
And hymns of valour from the marching tribes 
Ascend, to gratulate the risen morn.” 


. * a * * 


** Olove creative! earth itself is heaven 
Would man profane it not, by savage tread 
And sordid gaze. E’en now, the sun appears 
A king of glory, and the breathing world 
Like some vast instrument of magic sound 
A thousand melodies of life awakes ! 

The sky is covered with her isles of cloud, 
That flash or float as sun and wind command, 
The air is balm, her breeze a living joy; 

My heart is dumb with an exceeding bliss 

Of light and beauty, pouring in from day’s 
Enchantment ; while beneath yon vernal hill, 
In shadowy sport reflecting cloud and sky, 
Poetic murmurs from the distant sea 

In lulling falls come faintly on the mind. 


‘‘ But now the conscious elements prepare 
For slumber : modulated breezes swell ; 
The sky, with ocean-mimicry adorn’d, 
Grows pale and paler ; soon will stars advance 
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* Lamey’s Account of the host and camps of Israel. 
+ Horeb and Sinai. 
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And seem to palpitate, as there they shine, 
With living beauty !—Thus will night begin, 
And earth lie cradled in a dim repose, 

‘Till the pure heav’n comes down upon the soul, 
And all is hush’d within her holy spell!” 


a * * * . 


‘In moods of high romance 
‘Tis pleasant down the depth of ages past 
‘lo venture, re-erect huge capitals, 
And hear the noise of cities now no more ! 
But Egypt, with her pyramids august, 
‘Litanian Thebes, or Athens, temple-famed, 
Or Rome, the miracle of mighty arms, 
And whatsoe’er gigantic fancy builds 
In visions of the vast and gone,—dissolve 
To shadows, when Remembrance pictures thee, 
Jerusalem !—alas! the wailing harp 
All truly mourn’d: a throneless captive thou, 
In dust thy robes of beautiful array 
Ilave wither’d ; tears are on thy faded cheek, 
And nothing, save a glorious past, is thine !— 
Those mountains, branded by th’ almighty curse, 
Ascend, and look down yon sepulchral vales, 
W here silence by the tramp of desert steeds 
Alone is echo’d: paths of lifeless length, 
Dim walls, and dusky fanes, fragmental homes, 
And Arab huts,—how eloquently sad 
‘The ruin, how sublime the tale it tells!— 
Jerusalem! the clank of heathen chains 
In iron wrath hath sounded o’er thy doom 
For ages; sword and savage on thy blood 
Have feasted ; fatal martyrdom was thine 
From Roman, Frank, and fiery Mameluke: 
k’en now, thy wreck is made Pollution’s prey ; 
And minarets their flashing spires uplift 
Where once the palace of Jehovah blazed ! 


‘* But round thy desolation lives a dream 
Of what thou wert, when Heav’n o’ershadow’d thee.” 


. * * r s 


‘« And thus, whene’er the tears of woman fall, 
Compassion! in the Lord of pity view 
Thy godlike semblance : never from His lip 
The unfeeling language of a loud rebuke 
Descended, when the soul of woman cried! 
And was not this example ?—Ere the tongue 
Can utter, or the eye a woe reveal, 
Her smile is round us, like a guardian spell 
Which nothing scatters, save the tyrant gloom 
Of death: and then, whose unforsaking glance, 
‘Lill the last hue of being fade, from dawn 
To midnight keeps angelic watch beside 
The ebbing spirit,—lighting it to heaven? 
"Tis action makes the world of man: but life 
Is feeling, such as gentler woman bears : 
‘Lhe tairy people of her inward world 
Are true affections ; when the blight hath touch’d 
Or wrong d their beauty, darkly cold this earth 
Becomes, the elements of being fade, 
And silence is the sepulchre of thought, 
Wherein the anguish of her spirit dwells !” 


The Remains of William Phelan, D.D., with a Biographical Memoir. By John, 
Bishop of Limerick. In two volumes. London: 1832. 


WILLIAM PHELAN was born at Clonmel in 1789. His father was in narrow 
circumstances, but endowed with a mind beyond his station, At fourteen, 
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William was sent to the Grammar School of Clonmel, and esteemed and 
revered the master of it so much, that on hearing a Roman Catholic say of 
him, as he rode by them on his mule, ‘What a pity that that good man 
cannot be saved!’ he argued the matter very stoutly, and from this cir- 
cumstance afterwards pursued a train of thought which led him to renounce 
the Romish communion. In 1806, he went to Trinity College, Dublin, where 
he distinguished himself most highly, both by his Latin composition, and his 
mathematical abilities. He appears to have met here with much kindness 
from the tutor, Mr. Wall, and from Dr. Magee, the late Archbishop of 
Dublin. After his degree, he devoted himself for three years to very hard 
labour in taking pupils, solely that he might maintain his parents, to whom 
he was most devotedly attached. He failed at first in obtaining a fellowship, 
by some technicality in the statutes, but after taking the second mastership 
of Derry School for three years, he returned to College in 1817, and obtained 
a fellowship. On his marriage, in 1823, the Provost and senior Fellows gave 
their tribute to his merit, by allowing him éo retain his option of a benefice, 
and the junior Fellows voluntarily relinquished all emolument from his pupils, as 
long as they remained on the College boards, by which they ceded about 9001. 
On leaving College, he went into a Curacy, where he reccived great kindness from 
the Archbishop of Armagh, who gave him, in about a year’s time, the valuable 
living of Killyman : in 1825, he succeeded to that of Ardtrea, by the kindness of 
Trinity College.* This was his last preferment, and he died of consumption in 
1830. Such are the mere outlines of his life, and from these outlines it would 
seem that Dr. Phelan was a successful candidate for university honours and 
clerical preferment. But when we look beyond these mere facts, what a painful 
struggle was that life from the moment he entered at College till the day when 
he said to his sister-in-law, ‘‘ Harriette, 1 am come to die with you!”— 
(Memoir, p. 85.) He was very poor when he took his degree, but his father 
was still poorer, and as he worked almost night and day, for three years, to 
maintain his father, he undermined for ever a constitution which had never 
been very strong. His fresh and buoyant spirit, however, enabled him to 
struggle through all this, not only with resignation, but with cheerfulness ; 
and while his temples were bathed in vinegar, and his mind hard at work on 
his own studies, he has often been known to throw them aside with perfect 
good-humour, in order to explain some difficulty toa friend. Again, with all his 
ardent feelings, and his love of knowledge, he cheerfully submitted to the 
drudgery of a school for three years more, and again returned, though with 
broken health and vigour, yet with unbroken courage and mental powers, to 
the severe competition for the fellowship. His only fear all this time was, 
lest he should be unable to maintain his father! All this painful drudgery,— 
all these hopes deferred, it must be remembered, were borne by a mind of the 
highest cultivation and the most exquisite sensibility, and they were borne, 
as such minds often bear them, without repining. 

His merits at length became known, and the Archbishop of Armagh, with 
that liberality by which he is distinguished, did all that lay in his power to 
reward those merits. But, alas! his reward in this life came to him when 
sickness had broken down his powers, and although he was in some degree of 
affluence for the last three or four years of his life, yet his former difficulties 
had left him so needy, that it required time, of course, for him to get over the 
expenses to which a clergyman is subject on entering a living. Here is a case 
where the institutions of our country, and the dignitaries of our church, not 
only stand blameless, but where high credit is due to them.— The Fellows of 
Trinity College, Dublin, gave up their own turn of preferment, and their own 
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bi The Bishop of Limerick calculates the value of these Livings thus: Killyman, 
8501. ; Ardtrea, 9501. : deduct Expenses of Collection, &c., 1501, and Salary to 
Curates, 400/., which leaves rather more than 12002. 
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emoluments, to a poor man, solely because he was distinguished alike by 
talents and by character; and the Primate gave him an excellent living, as 
soon as he had it in his power. But this was bought by the loss of health, 
the best of earthly possessions, as the advancement of a scholar often is; 
and in this instance, many a year of anxiety must be added to the price of the 
purchase ; and we will venture to add, that there are few persons familiar 
with the lives of men in Dr. Phelan’s class, who could not find a parallel case 
among their own friends. But it is pleasant, with all this feeling of his 
melancholy history upon our minds, to turn to his Sermons, or the Extracts 
from his Letters which his admirable biographer has given, and to see what 
Christianity does for those who love it and feel its truths. How fresh! how 
cheerful ! how full of life, and buoyancy, and vigour, are these Remains! the 
sick man is healed by the lively powers of his Christian faith,—the weak made 
strong, and the broken spirit comforted. Of those sermons we cannot give 
any account: we ask our readers to read them, and they will acknowledge 
them the work of no ordinary mind. Dr. Phelan’s Digest of the Evidence 
before the House of Commons in 1825, is too well known, as well as many of 
his controversial tracts, to need our praise. The only work of his here given, 
except his Sermons and Lectures, is his History of the Roman Catholic 
Policy in Ireland, previous to 1641, which is a most valuable historical 
document. It occupies the whole of the second volume of his Remains. We 
thank the Bishop of Limerick most sincerely for the interesting memoir he 
has given, and we trust that this publication may be of service to the family 
of Dr. Phelan. We say nothing in praise of the Bishop or his Memoir. It is 
sufficient to name him, and to say that the Memoir is like all his other works. 





Rebecca; a Poem. By the Rev. A. G. H. Hollingsworth, A.M., Member of the 
Established Church (!). London: Nisbet. 1832. 


Tus is a narrative Poem. The heroine is the daughter of a rich Jew, and is 
betrothed to the Roman Questor of the province. She becomes a Christian, 
and refuses to marry her lover unless he follows her example. Her apostacy 
is declared to her father by a discarded lover. She is denounced to Pliny by 
her father, seized when just baptized by the Bishop, and burnt with him, her 
lover killing the traitor Jew who had caused the mischief. The story is not 
ill worked up, and towards the close has a good deal of interest.* But Mr. 
Hollingsworth’s style of writing does not suit our taste. Let the reader con- 
sider the following passages, for example :— 
‘* My weakness raised to life 

By His eternal strength, whose shadow mov'd 

Gigantic, deepening, darkening o’er the world, 

Borne on the pinions of four thousand years, 

Ere he, immortal warrior, came at last.” —( p. 67.) 

we She revealed the whole, 

The vast stupendous plan—eternal chart 

Drawn in God's counsels ere the watery orb, 

Burst by omnific word, upsurging bore 

A laughing Eden on the infant world.’’—(p. 77.) 

‘« Refreshing conduits from the distant hills, 

There coolness lies beside umbrageous streams, 

And pours her stores profuse, in trickling flow, 

Through these unwieldy messengers of life !”"—(p. 103.) 


Philosophy is thus denounced :— 


‘* How canst thou dare to name that whining pest, 
Who strains with lofty words to stem the war 
Of passion, pouring all his whelming tides 
Through her cold web, with toil spun round the heart ?”’—(p. 119.) 
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* The notes are pleasantly written, and shew information; but Mr. H. should 
get some friend to look after his scholarship. 
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Sermons on the Christian Life and Character. By Arthur B. Evans, D.D., 
Head gees of Market Bosworth Free Grammar School. London: 1832. 
pp. 420. 

Tue Sermons which compose this volume are on subjects of general interest 
to Christians, and they are treated in a spirit of candid discussion, and of sound 
judgment. They are better calculated for a congregation of some civilization 
and education, than a country parish church ; and we trust they may be useful 
to those for whose improvement they have been published. They contain 
many useful suggestions, and appear to be the work of an amiable and zealous 
person. 





The Devotional Letters and Sacramental Meditations of the Rev. P. Doddridge, 
D.D., with his Lectures on Preaching and the Ministerial Office. London: 
Gilbert. 1832. 


We are glad to see this book, in which Dr. Doddridge’s Religious Letters are 
extracted from his Diary and Correspondence. We do not indeed agree with 
those who thoughtof him severely for expressions in his correspondence, which 
were to be ascribed to the low habits of speaking’ of the times, not to any 
licentiousness of the man. But it could do neither his memory nor his 
readers any good, and the selection of such letters of this excellent man as may 
do both is a very acceptable service. His Lectures on Preaching deserve con- 
sideration from our own clergy,—and his criticisms will amuse them. They 
would hardly expect to find Barrow called Laconic ; and they will be surprised 
that one like Doddridge could so much undervalue South, and take no notice 
of that extraordinary man’s penetration into human nature, or the power of his 
intellect. 


The Church of God, in a Series of Sermons. By the Rev. R. W. Evans, FeHow 
of Trinity College, Cambridge. London: Smith, Elder, and Co. 


Tus is a volume of which we do not know how to speak in terms which 
should at all represent our feelings without running the hazard of appearing 
to use extravagant language. They who will read it attentively will see, that, 
as to manner, it could not have been written except by one who was at once a 
ripe scholar and an ardent lover of the manly tongue of our early English 
writers; and that, as to matter, it exhibits the workings of a mind highly 
imaginative, of the most exquisite and refined delicacy, deeply imbued with the 
best and soundest divinity, and, above all, truly and essentially Christian. 
But, having said even this, we feel that we have given no adequate idea of the 
book or its author. Its great charm is, that it conveys us at once into a region 
of which too many of us have as yet had but dim and distant glances. Mr. 
Evans speaks of the Church, as the best men would speak of home, is as much 
possessed with the idea, and feels himself bound to it by the same kind of 
sacred ties, remembrances, affections, hopes, and anticipations. He describes 
all which he conceives to be its necessary accompaniments, (we had almost 
said furniture,) its sacrifice, priesthood, service, and dwells on the privileges 
of those who live under its protection, their present advantages and future ex- 
pectancies, with the same warmth and delicacy of feeling with which the most 
refined earthly spirit would describe the abode of its infancy, or the home in 
which it has past, and yet hopes to pass, so many happy years. Yet there is 
nothing enthusiastic, nothing fanciful, nothing forced or strained. The writer 
is obviously telling his natural feelings with that earnestness which they 
inspire, and which such a subject demands. 

The Church is ‘‘ an assembly of creatures united in the worship of God ac- 
cording to his expressed will; and consequently,” says the author, “from the 
first moment of the creation of a class of rational beings to whom God had 
signified his will, the church of God commenced.” _ Its fate and fortunes in the 
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several ages and dispensations, its requirements and privileges, especially in its 
present or Christian stage, are the objects of which Mr. Evans treats. d to 
all who wish both to understand and feel the real relation in which they stand 
to their heavenly Father, to be warmed by the most exalted, yet the most deli- 
cate piety, to breathe the very air of primitive Christianity, we do earnestly re- 
commend his work, in the certainty that no one who reads it will rise from it 
unimproved, or unimpressed with the deepest feelings of respect for the author, 
of sympathy with his feelings as far as they may be fortunate enough to un- 
derstand them, and of earnest desire to share a piety so exalted, and yet so 
retiring, so delicate, so pure. 


eal 


A Memoir of Felix Neff, Pastor of the High Alps, and of his Labours among the 
French Protestants of Dauphiné, a Remnant of the Primitive Christians of 
Gaul. By W.S. Gilly, M.A., Prebendary of Durham, and Vicar of Nor- 
ham. London: Rivingtons. 1832. 


WE have read this memoir with great interest. It is the simple and affecting 
narrative of the ministerial labours of one whose zeal appears to have rendered 
his life a continued sacrifice to the good of man and the great cause of Chris- 
tianity. He left the army at an early age in order to spread the knowledge 
of the Gospel among the neglected Protestants of the Department of the High 
Alps. His scruples would not allow him to receive ordination from the Soci- 
nianized Presbyteries of Geneva, and he came to London to receive it at the 
hands of other ministers. His parish was a large tract of mountainous 
country, and the towns and villages of which it consisted were separated from 
each other by passes all but impassable, and the account of his services in civi- 
lizing and Christianizing the rude inhabitants of these valleys, while it sets 
forth a zeal not surpassed by any missionary, introduces us to an acquaintance 
with the habits and manners of a very singular race, abounds with affecting 
incidents and traits of character, and constantly reminds us of Oberlin. He 
fell a sacrifice to his exertions in 1829, at the age of thirty-one. 

Mr. Gilly has visited the romantic district in which this primitive pastor 
resided ; and this work, devoted as it is to the best of causes, presents a 
pleasing contrast to the wretched stuff with which the press is inundated, in 
the shape of Summer Tours and Rambles on the Continent. 





Parochial Sermons. By the Rev. T. Ainger, M.A., Assistant Minister of St. 
Mary’s Church, Greenwich. London. Rivingtons: 1832. 


Tus appears to us to be a volume of sound, sensible, and original discourses, 
well adapted for the congregation to which they were preached, (which would 
contain many persons of education,) and yet not too abstruse for any attentive 
audience. There is, in particular, an excellent sermon on ‘ He knew what 
was in man.” 





Sermons on Points of Doctrine and Rules of Duty. By the Rev. R. Parkinson, 
M.A., Perpetual Curate of Whitworth, and Lecturer in Divinity at St. Bees. 
Vol II. London. Rivingtons: 1832. 


Tuess are plain short sermons, well fitted for the purpose (for which the 
Author publishes them) “of being read to a domestic circle on a Sunday 
evening.” The texts are from the Service of the Church, and are well explained 
and enforced.” 





Historical and Descriptive Account of British India. Vols. 2 and 3. (EpIN- 
puRGH CaBrineT Lisrary.) Edinburgh: 1832. 


Havine noticed the first volume of this work, we are bound to say that the 
second and third fully keep up its character. We know not where so much 
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valuable information about India, drawn together by such able men, can be 
found. And how the Proprietors can publish it for such a price, especially 
the third volume, where the printing is condensed, we know not. 





A Brief Account of the Nature, Use, and End of the Office of Dean Rural ; addressed 
to the Clergy of the Deanery of Chalke, a.p. 1666-7. By John Priaulx, 
D.D. Edited from the Autograph, with notes by the Rev. W. Dansey, 
M.A., B.M., &c. &c. London: 1832. 


Tas is a valuable and learned treatise on the discipline of the Church, as to 
the points of Chorepiscopi, Archdeacons, and Archpresbyters Rural, or Rural 
Deans; with the addition of many and very learned notes on the same points 
by the Editor, who proposes treating the same subject at greater length. 
We heartily hope he will do so (avoiding the over use of very long and learned 
words, to which he is sadly addicted), and in the meantime recommend this 
volume very strongly to our clerical readers. 





A Charge delivered to the Clergy of the Archdeaconry of Nottingham. By G. 
Wilkins, D.D., at his primary Visitation in May, 1832. London: 1832. 


In addition to many valuable remarks on the general subjects of Church 
Revenue and Reform, and the duties of the Clergy at this peculiar period, we 
see with great pleasure Archdeacon Wilkins’ declaration that he will visit every 
parish in his Archdeaconry, and survey, not only the Churches and Church- 
yards, but the Glebe-houses, to see that they are in due repair, and that 
the money given for dilapidations has been duly expended. If this could be 
done effectually, and by every Archdeacon, it would be a very great benefit to 
the Church. 





The Invalid’s Help to Prayer and Meditation. By the Rev. E. P. Hannam, 
M.A. London: 1832. 


WE recommend this little volume not only to [nvalids, but to the Clergy, as a 
convenient one to leave with the sick, not for any particular value in the 
prayers (which, however, are very tolerable), but because there is a good selec- 
tion of passages of Scripture for reading annexed to each, which is the very 
thing wanted in the greater part of such cases. 





Letter to Lord Ebrington, on his proposed Petition to the Lord Chancellor respect - 
ing the Patronage of the Small Livings at his Lordship’s disposal. By 
Clericus. London: 1832, 


Tus is a very gentlemanlike letter to Lord Ebrington, by a Clergyman who 
avows himself a Reformer and an admirer of Lord Ebrington, but is still (not 
unreasonably) much shocked at a proceeding ascribed to that personage. Is 
not Clericus misinformed? Is it possible that a leading member of a party 
which has always condemned (and very plausibly, to say the least) the 
mixture of politics and religion, has been getting up a petition among mem- 
bers of Parliament requesting the Chancellor not to allow the Bishops to 
nominate proper and deserving Clergy to him for the small livings in his gift 
(as his Lordship, much to his honour, has done), but to use them all for the 
purpose of strengthening his party? Is this credible? If credible, is it cre+ 
ditable, on religious grounds? Is it even decent towards the Chancellor? Is 
it defensible on any ground? 





A Charge delivered to the Clergy of the Deanery of Chichester. By G. Chandler, 
D.C.L. London: 1832. 


Dr. CnaNpLeR can never speak or write except with kind, pleasant, and 
gentlemanlike feelings. His present Charge contains an account of the 
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Eeomenreniy on those as to Peculiars, and the correction of delinquent Clergy. 
e approves of both—speaking of the abolition of his own jurisdiction with 
his own right feelings and that low judgment of his own qualifications which 
no one but himself ever dreams of passingon him. We recommend his obser- 
vations on the Peculiars to our clerical readers. In candour we are bound to say, 
that we do not quite agree with him as to the measure proposed for the correction 
of delinquent Clerks. We will venture to say that there are no persons in this 
country who have higher notions of the Episcopal power than ourselves. But 
such a power as the report proposes, we should deprecate both for the sake 
of Bishops and Clergy. It would be most invidious, and especially liable to 
the charge of abuse. Dr. C’s remarks on the Pluralities Bill are very favour- 
and very judicious. 


principal changes proposed by the late Ecclesiastical Commission, dwelling 





Pictorial History of the Bible. In 20 Numbers. Parts I., II., & III. 


Tess are marvellous engravings for the price, and we hope the enterprize 
will succeed. But why are none of them from great foreign masters ? 
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NATIONAL SOCIETY FOR THE EDUCATION OF THE POOR IN THE 
PRINCIPLES OF THE ESTABLISHED CHURCH. 


Ar the monthly meeting of the Committee, 4th July, at St. Martin’s Vestry- 
Room, arrangements were finally made for the removal of the society’s training 
establishment and model schools to Westminster after the summer holi- 
days; the schools of twelve places in the country were received into union ; 
and pecuniary grants voted, amounting on the whole to 520/. The grants 
were as follows :—Ashreigny, Devon, 30/.; Itchen Abbas, Hants, 201. ; 
Blackley, Manchester, 100/.; Bishops’ Waltham, Hants, 60/.; Bromham, 
Wilts, 802.; Gnosall, Staffordshire, 20/.; Cadoxton, Monmouth, 10/.; Woore, 
Salop, 50/.; Middleton, Lancashire, 30/.; Scammonden, Huddersfield, 201. ; 
and Heckmondwike, near Leeds, 100/. 


CHURCH BUILDING SOCIETY. 
REPORT FOR 1831-1852. 


Tue Society, since its last Report, has proceeded steadily in the fulfilment of 
its important designs. In the last year 78 new applications have been 
received, and 72 new grants have been made. In 19 cases there have been 
additional grants, in consequence of the increase of accommodation proposed 
to be given. The whole number of grants made in the last year, amounts 
therefore to 91. The sums voted by the committee in aid of the different 
applications make a total of 11,489/.; and 19,329 additional sittings have 
been provided, of which 13,541 are free and unappropriated. In the preceding 
year, the sum of 15,4791. was voted, and the sittings provided amounted to 
24,265. 

Such have been the operations of the society during the last year. The 
total amount of sittings in different places of worship belonging to the church 
of England which the society, since its first establishment, has assisted in 
providing, is 227,320; of these, 166,544 are free and unappropriated, and 
towards the funds raised for this important object, the society has been 
enabled to contribute 148,160/. 
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Gratifying testimonies of the accomplishment of the society’s designs have 
been received from different clergymen, who have received its aid, 
The committee have also the pleasure to announce the following contribu- 


tions from diocesan and district committees :— & «& 
Canterbury Diocesan Committee - - - 140 0 0 
Oxford Diocesan Committee - « 7310 0 
Plymouth District Committee - - - 2819 6 
Devon and Exeter District Committee - - 30 9 3 
East Cornwall District Committee - * >} ~@ 
Durham Diocesan Committee - - - 46 4 6 


The society’s efficiency has been demonstrated by what it has already 
effected ; and it has therefore as strong a claim as ever upon the liberality of 
all those who feel an interest in its welfare, and are anxious to promote its 
designs. ‘The disposable balance on the 31st of March, was 14,296/. ; and as 
the grants voted in the last year amounted to 11,489/., it is clear that without 
a continuance of that liberal support which the society has received, it will, 
ere long, be without the power of dispensing the aid from which such exten- 
sive good has resulted. The committee, therefore, cannot conclude their 
Report without earnestly calling the attention of the friends of the church of 
England to the claims and wants of this excellent and most beneficial institu- 
tion. They found the claims of the society upon the good already accom- 
plished, not fewer than 227,320 sittings, of which 166,544 are free and 
unappropriated, having been obtained by its aid and encouragement. 

To those who may be desirous of promoting the objects of the society by 
bequests towards the building, enlargement, or improvement of churches and 
chapels in any particular neighbourhood, it may be proper to suggest, that 
the society, being now incorporated, can act as trustees, to carry into effect 
the desired application of any funds entrusted to its charge. 

Rev. W. J. Roper, Secretary. 


a ee 


THE POOR LAW COMMISSION. 


Tue officiating ministers and the vestry clerks of the metropolitan parishes 
have received from his Majesty’s Commissionere’ sets of queries relative to the 
administration and practical operation of the laws for the relief of the poor in 
their several parishes. The Commissioners, in their circular, express their 
desire that thé vestry clerks, after answering the question of statistical 
details, will consult the overseers or others concerned in the management of 
the poor of the parish, and state in their answers the result of their joint 
opinions. The queries circulated in the metropolis are the same as those 
which have been received in the town parishes in the country, and they 
comprehend most of those circulated in the agricultural districts. It is 
expected that answers will, in some form, be published, so that the inhabitants 
may have an opportunity of judging of the accuracy and ability of the state- 
ments made by their officers. It is understood, that as soon as the answers 
have been received and investigated, Members of the Commission will proceed 
to the several parishes, and examine witnesses on oath, and inspect documen- 
tary evidence, as may be deemed necessary, for the investigation of any 
matter with relation to the practical operation of the laws, which may appear 
to them to require especial examination. Several of the agricultural districts 
have already been visited by the Commissioners; and magistrates and other 
public officers of those districts have received letters from the Home Office, 
requesting them to assist the Commissioners in their inquiries. The sittings 
of the Commissioners are held at the house in Scotland-yard, former y 
occupied by the Ecclesiastical Commission, where the answers and communi- 
cations are directed to be forwarded. Besides the queries sent to those 
August, 1832. dF 
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officially concerned in the administration of the Poor Laws, others have been 
sent to gentlemen distinguished by their attention to the subject, and by their 
exertions as governers of public charities, or otherwise for the improvement 
of the moral and physical condition of the labouring classes. 


ee oe 


DECLARATION OF THE BOARD OF NATIONAL EDUCATION. 
(1RELAND.) 


“As some parts of the Plan of Education committed to the Commissioners 
to be by them carried into effect have, as it appears, been misunderstood, the 
Commissioners beg to submit to Government the sense in which they have 
understood and acted upon the instructions given in the letter of the Chief 
Secretary for Ireland, that the Government may confirm them in their mode of 
procedure where they are right, and correct them where they are wrong. 

‘1. In giving a control to individual members of the Board over books to 
be used in the particular religious instruction of different denominations of 
pupils, the Board do not understand that it was the intention of his Majesty’s 
Government either to claim for themselves, or to vest in the Commissioners, 
any control over the use of the Sacred Scriptures, or over the standards of 
the Established Churches of Ireland or of Scotland, or of the Roman Catholic 
Church, but only over books composed by private authors ; and that the control 
over these is required merely for the purpose of checking the introduction of 
books of injurious tendency. 

«2. The Board do not understand that it is imperative upon them to edit all 
books used in the Schools receiving grants from them; but that they are at 
liberty to sanction such books as may previously be in use in schools, in behalf 
of which applications are made; or such as may be preferred by the local 
patrons and conductors of schools—provided that they find nothing objection- 
able in them. Under this view of the duty assigned to them, they require a 
list of the books used in the schools which they are requested to aid, and have 
frequently sanctioned the school books issued by the Kildare-place Society; and 
also, after certain alterations, the school books issued by the Catholic Book 
Society. The Board wish to remark, that they have never conceived it would 
be expedient to render the use of any particular book or books imperative. 

«3. The Board understand that the control over teachers of schools is vested 
primarily in their local patrons and conductors, and that the power required 
by the Government, to be conceded to the Board, of fining and dismissing 
teachers, is to be exercised only in case of such local patrons and conductors, 
after receiving grants, seeking to protect teachers in violating the rules of the 
Board, or in retaining teachers found on trial to be incompetent. 

“4. The Board understand that they are to require a permanent submission 
to its regulations only in those cases in which grants have been made towards 
the erection of school-houses, to be vested in trustees, according to the direc- 
tions of Government; and that, in schools receiving occasional or annual 
grants, such as salaries for the teachers, &c., they are to require submission to 
their regulations only during the period for which grants are made. 

“5. By encouraging the pastors of different denominations to give religious 
instruction to the children of their respective flocks out of school hours, the 
Board understand merely affording to such pastors facility of access to the 
pupils at the time specified, and not employing or recommending them. And 
they understand that the parents and guardians of the children are to determine 
to what denominations they respectively belong—the Board taking no cogn!- 
zance of the matter. 

“6, The Board understand that the times for religious instruction are to be 
determined by the local patrons and conductors of schools; the power vested 
in the Board on that subject being merely to see that at least one day in the 
week is set apart for that purpose. They also understand that the religious 
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instruction may or may not be given in the school-room, the choice of the 
place being left to the pastors of the children ; but that liberty is to be secured 
to them to assemble the children of their respective flocks in the school-room 
if they see fit. 

“7. The Board understand that they are not, in ordinary cases, to exercise 
control over the use of the school-rooms on Sundays; that control being left 
to the local conductors of the School; but that if any use be made of them 
tending to contention and well-founded complaints between adverse parties, it 
is competent for the Board to interfere for the purpose of remedying the evil. 

“The Board beg leave to add, that they do not regard these observations as 
altering or modifying, in any degree, the original instructions communicated 
to them in the Chief Secretary’s Letter of October, 1831; they offer them as 
containing views which they have always entertained of their instructions, and 
upon which they have uniformly acted since the commencement of their 
labours.” — Belfast News-Letter. 


REPORT OF THE CLERGY MUTUAL ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 


Ar a General Meeting of the Members of the Clergy Mutual Assurance Society, 
held at 67, Lincoln’s Inn Fields, on Tuesday, 19th June, 1832; the Dean of 
Chichester in the chair; the following Report of the Society’s proceedings 
during the last year was read :— 

The Directors of the Clergy Mutual Assurance Society, in pursuance of its 
rules, and the provisions of the Act of Parliament under which it is formed, 
present to the Members assembled at this the third annual meeting, a statement 
of the accounts of the Society, and of its proceedings during the last year. 

Upwards of 4000/. it will be seen has been funded on account of the Sociéty, 
and in the names of its Trustees, since the month of May, 1831; making, 
together with former investments in Government Debentures, a total sum of 
10,1881. 2s, 8d., accumulating by compound interest at the rate of a little more 
than 34 per cent. per annum. 

As the continued increase of Assurers progressively goes on, this annual in- 
vestment of capital will be greatly augmented. 

The Assurance branch for the endowment of children continues to be popular 
amongst the Clergy. This, in a great measure, is owing to the advantage, 
allowed by no.other assurance society, of returning the premiums which may 
have been paid on any assurance of the kind, if the child for whose benefit it is 
made should die before the sum of endowment is due. Upwards of 100 assur- 
ances have been made with the Society for a provision in sickness, and it is 
confidently expected, that now so great a security from loss of income can be 
had at a very trifling annual cost, the clergy will generally adopt it for their 
comfort and protection. Opinions have been expressed that this would much 
more readily be done if the preliminary term of sickness before any payments 
are due were reduced to a lower term than that of sir weeks. The Directors 
anxiously hope that a material alteration in this respect may eventually be 
made. They will direct their best attention to the point, and comply with the 
wishes and interests of the Clergy to the utmost extent they can, under the 
advice of prudent and competent actuaries. Whatever assurances for a provision 
in sickness may in the mean time be made, will derive all the advantages which 
may belong to any alteration hereafter to be carried into effect. 

Since the last annual meeting, the Directors have added six new assurances 
to those which previously might be made with the Society. As the endowment 
assurances for money to be paid to children when they attain the ages of four- 
teen and twenty-one have been freely made by the Clergy, it has been deemed 
advisable to introduce two other assurances of the same sort, the only difference 
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being, that the sums to be assured by means of them are payable at the ages 
of eighteen and twenty-five. A parent may, therefore, by small annual 
premiums, provide a capital sum of money to be paid to his child or children, 
at the ages of fourteen, eighteen, twenty-one, and twenty-five ;- periods when 
children most especially require pecuniary assistance, to advance or establish 
them in professional or other pursuits. 

Three of the other new assurances are considered by the Directors as calcu- 
lated to be of the greatest importance to Clergymen ofall ranks. Where income 
depends upon life—and life is, as always, uncertain—an obvious duty devolves 
upon every husband and father to provide means, if he can, whereby, if he may 
chance to die, the education of his children may still be carried on without any 
charge upon the widow’s resources. What a relief from natural and painful 
anxiety must it be, when a Clergyman knows, that if he be withdrawn by death, 
whilst his sons and daughters are yet children, annuities, prudently assured, 
with a view to sucha contingency, will immediately supply to his young family 
the place of that professional income which must necessarily expire with 
himself. 

‘The assurances here referred to are for the purpose of providing such annuities, 
and a Clergyman will now have the opportunity, by means of them, of assuring 
any sum of money not exceeding 1001., to be paid year by year from the day of 
his death, to any ‘child surviving him, until such child shall attain the age of 
furteen, or eighteen, or twenty-five, according to the terms of the contract. 
tor instance, a Father aged thirty, having a child two years old, can, by paying 
for six years the annual sum of Gl. 8s. 4d., assure 50/. per annum, to be paid 
after his death to such child until he is fourteen; or by paying for eight years 
the annual premium of 8/. 9s. 4d., can assure 50/. per annum, to be paid to him 
in a like case until he is eighteen; or by paying for éwelve years the annual 
premium of 111. 7s. 6d., can assure 50/. per annum, to be paid to him in a like 
case until he is twenty-five. 

After such an explanation, the meeting, it is presumed, will agree with the 
Directors, that the assurances referred to are extremely well worthy the con- 
sideration of the Clergy, and such as to recommend the designs of this institu- 
tion to their particular notice. 

The last of the new assurances which the Directors have been recommended 
to adopt in the Society, is one by means of which any relation of a Clergy man’s 
son, who is intended for the Church, can, by payment of small annual premiums 
during his childhood, assure a provision for him, payable in sickness after his 
entering into Holy Orders. 

The Directors have now to inform the Members that by the recent death of 
one of the Assurers, a claim upon the Society for the sum of 10001. is become 
due; and it is satisfactory under such circumstances to state, that this sum, by 
the rules of the Society, will be divided equally amongst four young children, 
now left without father or mother. It is in such instances of “ mutual assist- 
ance’”’ as this, that the beneficial operations of this Society will declare them- 
selves, and friends be brought both to support it, and draw benefit from it. 
For this it was formed, not for personal considerations ; not for pecuniary 
advantage to particular individuals; but for the one sole and special purpose 
of enabling and recommending Clergymen to guard themselves, their widows, 
and children, as far as they may have ability, from difficulties, inconvenience, 
and distress. 

The Directors feel satisfied that the Society has been wisely established, and 
is capable of rendering eminent services to the Clergy by the peculiar kinds of 
assurances which they are enabled to make in it. They invite attention toa 
new Prospectus, w hich they have this day published, fully explaining all the 
assurances of the Society, and seek, through the advantages offered in them, for 
yeneral and friendly co-operation. 
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NAVAL AND MILITARY BIBLE SOCIETY. 


Captain Bazavcerre, R.N., has relinquished his post as Honorary Secretary 
to the Naval and Military Bible Society. Captain Bazalgette assigns, in a 
circular, addressed to the members of the Society, as the motive of his resigna- 
tion, the supposed identity of operation between the Trinitarian Bible Society 
and the Naval and Military, in consequence of Major Close being the Secretary 
of both associations. Captain Bazalgette also states that Major Close had at 
tirst expressed his determination to relinquish the office he held in the Trinita- 
rian, but afterwards altered his determination, and tendered his resignation to 
the Naval and Military Committee, which was accordingly accepted on the 
24th of May. Ata subsequent meeting, specially summoned on the 2Ist of 
June, with eleven members present, it was resolved, by a majority of one, “ That 
the previous minute, accepting the resignation of Major Close, be not confirmed,” 
and it was further resolved, “ that it does not appear to this Committee that 
the circumstances of the Society require the retirement of Major Close from the 
office of Secretary, and that he be requested to continue his services in that 
capacity.” 


BRITISH AND FOREIGN SCHOOL SOCIETY. 


PUBLIC EXAMINATION OF THE ROYS’ MODEL SCHOOL, 


Tue annual examination of the boys in this interesting establishment took 
place on Tuesday, the 5th of June, at the Central School, Borough-road, be- 
fore a numerous and highly respectable assembly, when the Right Hon. Lord 
Henley took the chair, 

After examination in penmanship, the meaning of the words spelt, arith- 
metic, geography, and history, the general examination of the higher classes 
on the knowledge of the Holy Scriptures commenced. In this important branch 
of knowledge the proficiency of the children was severely tested, and fairly 
proved. The noble Chairman took up by turns the leading events in Old and 
New Testament history, and then the doctrines of Christianity in succession ; 
and in all these the children proved themselves to be well instructed. The com- 
pany appeared highly delighted with the indisputable proof that was thus given 
that the education imparted in these schools is fully and fairly a religious edu- 
cation.* 

Henry Dunn, Esq., the Secretary, then addressed the Meeting. It was the 
wish of the Committee that here should be seen in active operation the best 
and cheapest method of popular instruction,—one which should embody what- 
ever was good in other systems, so far as it was suited for general diffusion, 
and was in harmony with the spirit and tendency of that Divine Book, which it 
was their wish should ever be the Alpha and Omega of all the instruction they im- 
parted. ‘To attain this they were continually learning, and were willing to 
learn from any body. 


REFORMATION SOCIETY. 


Tne adjourned meeting of this Society was held on Wednesday, the 6th inst., 
at the great room at Exeter Hall. ‘This meeting was much more numerously 
attended than the last, though still not so great as to fill the Hall. There 
was, however, a very numerous and most respectable attendance of the friends 
of the Society on the platform. Soon after twelve o'clock, 
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* Is the point then given up by the British and Foreign School Society, and do 
they make religious instruction the basis of all other? May we ask, as the Report 
speaks of doctrines, what system of doctrines is taught, or what is the meaning of all 
these statements ?— Ep. 
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The Marquis of Cuo_tmonpe.ey took the Chair, and before opening the 
business of the day, called on the Rev. Mr. Howels to invoke a blessing on the 
Meeting. 

J. E. Gorpon, Esq., M.P., now came forward, and was received with loud 
and continued applause. It seemed to him that there was nothing less thought 
of by the protestant public than the growth of popery in this country. There 
was a leaven of popery left at the Revolution, which had been worked 
upon by the priests, who were imported over here in hundreds at the period 
of the French Revolution. At the time that they arrived in this country there 
was no Catholic college; now there were no less than nine. At that time 
there were few catholic chapels in this country; there are now upwards of 
five hundred in England and Scotland. (Hear, hear!) Atthat time there were 
few seminaries for the education of Catholics; there were now upwards of 
thirty, some of them connected with monastic institutions. At the period 
to which he alluded there were no monastic institutions in the country; at the 
present moment there were several. Who had not heard of the celebrated College 
of Stonyhurst, which was now rapidly pouring forth its streams of error by an 
hundred channels in every part of the country? He would now see how 
those means were brought to bear. The same means were not pursued in 
England for infixing the principles of the Reformation on the public mind 
which had been successful in Scotland. In that country, at a very early period 
of the Reformation, (?) schools were established in every parish ; the school- 
master was looked upon as almost as necessary for the parish as the minister. 
Through these schools the rising generation had to pass, and in their passage 
became thoroughly imbued with the pure principles of the Reformation. In 
England it was different ; the same active means were not in operation, and the 
consequence was, that thousands who were nominally Protestants remained 
really uninfluenced by the principles they had embraced. formerly there 
existed amongst the people of this country a prejudice against popery, so 

strong, that it formed a mound or fence round the protestantism of the 
country. This prejudice, he need hardly say, had long since been removed, and 
the mound which it raised round protestantism had been broken down. The 
people allowed themselves to become so familiar with popery, that at last they 
were ready to embrace it. Upon such a mass it was not unnatural that the 
active agents of the Romish Church should produce a powerful impression. 
‘There were other conductors not less fatal in the influence which their 
conduct had upon protestantism; these were the liberals,—men who branded 
with the name of bigot any man who ventured to declare his attachment 
to any one religion, as exclusively founded on the Scriptures,—men who 
deemed it immaterial to which religion a man belonged: that whether a man 
went east or west, he was sure to come to the same point. All these, to a 
man, were allied with popery; (hear, hear, hear!) and while they were most 
tolerant to that church they were most intolerant to a pure creed ;—they 
snecred at or ridiculed the man who held the doctrine that there should be 
one church, one faith, one God and one Father of all. Such men were 
to be found, unfortunately, in all parts of the country, and wherever they 
were found they were, without exception, the allies of popery. Other allies 
of that impure faith were to be found in the infidels, the sceptics, and the 

Socinians, chross rhout the country ; wherever these were found it would inva- 

riably be seen that they all converged to popery as to acommon centre. (Hear!) 

In this state of things then he would say, that they wanted active men, who 

would go through the country and meet the agents of the Church of Rome. 

However humiliating the statement might be to protestantism, it was a fact 

that there prevailed even amongst our clergy a want of knowledge as to 

the controversy carried on between the Church of England and the Church 
of Rome, and that, with some exceptions, there were at the present moment 
very few of the teachers of our religion capable of standing on a platform 
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with a priest of Rome. One reason was, the priest was educated for the 
defence of the system which he preached ; and as he could not appeal to the 
open Bible, he was taught to defend his creed by every sophistry which 
human ingenuity could invent, and which very few, unless those who had 
made the matter a subject of long study, were able to confute. ‘To meet such 
opponents, the Society wanted agents who would openly meet the emissaries 
of Rome, and who would detect and denounce the fallacies of the doctrines they 
preached. Such was the case with respect to England. Let him now call 
the attention of the Meeting for a moment to that of Ireland. For some time 
after the Reformation, protestantism was protected in Ireland by penal enact 

ments. He did not mean here to defend the principle of any such enactments ; 
looking at them only in their effects, he must say that they formed a sort of 
hedge-work, or fence to protestantism in that country. When those were 
broken down, many went over to the Church of Rome, because there was no 
general system of religious education adopted which could infix the pure 
principles of protestantism on the youthful mind. This state of things 
continued in Ireland for a number of years, but at last matters became 
changed by what he looked upon as an out-pouring of the Spirit, in the con- 
version of so many of the clergy of the Established Church, and in the change 
of their conduct which followed their conversion. Schools and Bible Societies 


were established, and other institutions were promoted in the country, by 
means of which, through the Divine blessin 
ground there. 


g, protestantism was fast gaining 
But he should rather say, in one sense, it was rapidly going 
out of the country, for Protestants were rapidly emigrating from that 
country to kindlier regions, where they hoped to find that protection which 
was denied them at home. (Hear, hear!) In Ireland, then, much had been 
done; but even there a moral agency was much wanted. The people, it was 
true, had great access to the Scriptures. The Bible Society, no doubt, did 
much good; but the Bible Society did not explain the Scriptures which it 
circulated. The education societies did much for Ireland, but the system to 
which they were necessarily restricted did not, and could not, supply the in- 
formation that was sought by the inquiring minds of the Catholic children. 
A society, then, whose object it would be to explain and expound that Bible, 
to bring its light and truth to bear on doctrines and opinions which were no- 
where to be found in the Bible itself, must be of incalculable advantage to 
Ireland. As far as the experiment had been already made in that country, the 
public discussion of questions between the two religions had been productive 


of the best effects to the cause of protestantism. In some of those discussions 


the priests were allowed to represent the people, and came forward to take 
apart. Now if active agents were appointed by the Society, who could enter 
boldly and ably into the controversy, and were to meet those priests in public 
discussion, he had no doubt, from his own experience, that it would be attended 
with results the most beneficial. He had witnessed the conduct of large bo- 
dies of the peasantry, on being told that their religion was nowhere to be found 
in the Bible. They were dismayed at finding their priests unable to answer 
the objections brought against their creed. Yet their dismay was not accom- 
panied with any feeling of anger; onthe contrary, the fact seemed only to stimu- 
late their curiosity to know more. They had been told, when the experiment 
was first tried of openly denouncing the errors of popery in Ireland, that 
those who made it could not expect to live a week in that country (particularly 
in the provinces of Connaught and Munster), if they went amongst the pea- 
santry, and denounced the religion to which they were so much attached. 
On these occasions, however, as well as on many others, he found the benefit 
of the old adage, which indeed was founded upon a Scripture truth, that 
“honesty was the best policy.” They thought it better to go openly amongst 


the people and avow their object, than endeavour to come upon them by stealth: 
they went boldly and openly amongst the people, and without any reserve 
whatever they denounced the errors of their creed. It was unnecessary for 
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him to state to the Meeting what had been the ecends of their labours, and 
the less so, as he had already, on more than one occasion, stated it on the plat- 
form in London. He would not take up the attention of the Meeting much 
further in impressing upon them the necessity of advocating such a Society as 
this ; he would only add that those who were opposed to the Society must be 
prepared to impugn protestantism itself. He presumed that amongst protes- 
tants, the only question that could arise respecting the Society, would be as 
to the proper qualification of agents. If they believed that the agents were 
fully qualified for the tasks which should be assigned them, he took it for 
granted that no protestant in earnest about his religion could object to the 
principle of employing them.* He should now only add, that it was the in- 
tention of the committee, as soon as sufficient funds were placed at their dis- 
posal, to establish a clerical agent in each of the four provinces of Ireland, 
and one in that part of England where there was the largest Catholic popula- 
tion. These agents would be in communication with the Society and with 
the clergy of the districts where they acted ;—they would watch the progress 
of the agents of Rome ;—they would meet them publicly, refute and expose 
their fallacies ; they would, in a word, oppose popery at every step, put pro- 
testants ina militant attitude, and thus afford the means of checking the pro- 
gress of that tide of anti-christian doctrine, which, if unchecked, there was 
reason to fear would sweep away protestantism itself. (Applause.) 
A. Prine re, Esq., the Rev. Mr. Howets, FE. Torrennam, Esq. and Lorp 
Ropen, addressed the meeting, but stated no particulars as to the Society. 
The Rev. J. Irons was sorry to find a Society like this so unpopular. He 
had expected to address a larger meeting, but he feared that as it was now the 
fashion to turn things upside down—societies and institutions as well as states 
and empires—they might trace the unpopularity of this Society to that cause. 
He was a dissenter, and though all before and about him belonged to the 
Churches of England and Scotland, he gloried in being a dissenter, but he also 
gloried in standing forward for the principles of the Reformation. He was a 
dissenter, but he abhorred and detested the so-called Board of Dissenting 
Clergymen, and he would rather bow to the Vatican than to the Board at Red- 
cross Street. In the one case he should know where he was, and be prepared 
for a contest with an open foe; but he was not prepared to meet the insidious 
course of those who called themselves friends, but were in reality enemies. 
The Rev. Gentleman then proceeded to contend that all the outpourings and 
visitations which had come upon this country of late had proceeded from that 
miscalled measure of Catholic Emancipation. He remembered that on that 
occasion, much stress was laid upon a petition presented in favour of the 
measure, signed by sixty-nine dissenting clergymen—he knew what sort of 
clergymen they were ; many were Socinians, some were of no religion at all. 
As to their morality, perhaps the less that was said about it the better. He 
felt at that time that he was bound to make some exertion to prevent its being 
inferred that the petition represented the opinions of the great body of the 
dissenters. He did get up a counter petition, and in a short time it was signed 
by ninety-two respectable dissenting clergymen. The Rev. Gentleman went on 
to observe that Christ had to encounter three great conspiracies in his life ;— 
the first was from Herod, the second from Pontius Pilate, and the third from 
Judas. Herod he looked upon as the antitype of popery; Pontius Pilate of 
infidelity,—but where should he find the antitype of Judas? He believed no- 
where but in the dissenting ministers. (Cheers, and much laughter.) He was 
anxious that this should go abroad to the world, though he knew he should get 
greatly censured for it;—but he regarded not that—he would discharge his duty. 
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* Mr. Gordon forgets that this is mere assertion. Many Protestants, as sincere 
as he is, see very great objections to this Society's proceedings. — En. 
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The Rev. Gentleman was proceeding to make some observations on the secret 
decrees of God, when he was interrupted by 

The Rev. Mr. Howes, who said, “ My friend, | call you to order. You 
are going beyond your depth, you are not fit to meddle with these things— 
you are not, indeed! we have nothing to do with them here.”’ 

The Rev. Mr. Irons appealed to the Chair as to whether he was in 
order. 

The Cuarrman hoped thatthe Rev. Gentleman would keep within bounds, 
and confine himself as much as possible to the objects of the Meeting. 

The Rev. Mr. Irons said he had not intended to offer anything personally 
offensive; but if a dungeon and a scaffold were before him, he could not re- 
sist stating what he believed to be the truth and his duty. The Rev. Gentle- 


man, after some further remarks, concluded by seconding the resolution, which 
was put and carried unanimously. 


CITY OF LONDON NATIONAL SCHOOLS. 


On Wednesday, the 13th ultimo, the nineteenth Anniversary Dinner of this 

Institution was celebrated at the City of London Tavern. The Right Hon. 

the Lord Mayor presided, and was supported by the Bishop of London, 

Messrs. Aldermen Thompson, Sir C. S. Hunter, Birch, Venables, Kelly, John 

Capel, Esq., M. P., the Rev. Dr. Russell, &c. &. The Rev. T. B. Murray, 

M.A., read the Report, which stated that the Queen had become the Pa- 

troness, and signified her intention to contribute 50/. annually ; and that the 

Duchess of Kent had become the Vice-Patroness, and given a donation of 507, 

to the support of the Institution. The Report, after expressing the apprehen- 

sion of the Committee that they would be compelled to give up altogether i 
the Third School, situate in Old Fish-street, Doctor’s Commons, on account of 
theexpense attendant upenit, deplored the languishing condition of their funds.* : 
Moreover, the Committee hailed with satisfaction that, in point of number and "3 
discipline, the schools continue to flourish, and congratulated the subscribers 
that the Second School, in Shoe-lane, is in full operation, and under good 
management. The Institution educates in the Central, the First, Second, and 
Third Schools, 927 children ; namely, 563 boys and 364 girls. The donations 
during the past year amounted to 227/, 5s., and the annual subscriptions to 
3677. 28. The Report concluded by an earnest appeal to the friends of na 
tional schools, to contribute as much as in their power, both by their example 
and persuasion, to restore these schools to a prosperous state. At half-past 
ten the Mecting adjourned. 


SOCIETY FOR THE SUPPRESSION OF JUVENILE VAGRANCY 
PRESIDENT, LORD VISCOUNT BELGRAVE. 


Ir is calculated by those who have the best means of forming a correct esti 
mate, that there are at the present moment about 15,000 boys in the metro 
polis, children of the poor, who have no visible means of subsistence, and who 
in fact are many of them trained to every variety of vice. They are to be found 
sleeping in groups under the stalls of the public markeis, in empty and ruined 
houses, and other similar situations. The unchecked continuance of such a ' 
state of things threatens to sap the foundations of civilized society. We 
therefore earnestly beg to call the attention of the public to these alarming 
facts, and to implore their carly and efficient assistance in supplying a remedy. 
It is intended to follow in part the example set by Mr. Fellenberg, in Switzer- 
land, under circumstances somewhat similar, and to invite an annual contri- 
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Surely this is a sad reflection on the city of London, u 
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bution from individuals, at the rate of five shillings each; also to invite, as a 
collateral source of supply, such donations from generous individuals as their 
* ete for such a state of society may prompt them to offer. Whenever 
the sum of 2,500/. shall have been actually raised by these means, the Society 
propose commencing their operations; it is intended, in the first instance, to 
select the best disposed of these unfortunate boys, and to place them on some 
convenient spot of waste land near the metropolis, where they may be in- 
structed, in the most economical manner, in the elementary occupations of 
agricultural labour and other useful employments. Whether it may be more 
expedient to place them out in their own country, or to remove them with 
their own choice to the British colonies, where the want of such labour is 
universally admitted, will be the subject of future consideration, when the 
Society shall have assumed a matured shape, and shall have received the coun- 
tenance and support of the public. Between four and five hundred subscribers 
have already enrolled their names in support of this Society, amongst whom 
there are four members of the Royal Family.—Circular Address from the So- 
ciety, 18, York-street, Grosvenor-place. 


LONDON FEMALE PENITENTIARY. 


Tue Twenty-fifth Anniversary of this Institution was held on Friday the 8tii 
ultimo, at the Society’s House, Pentonville; Lord Henley in the chair. From 
the Report it appeared that the number of applicants during the past year was 
225 ; but, owing to the limited state of the funds, only 89 could be admitted ; 
110 were now under the care of the Institution, and 1,858 had been received 
since its establishment. Inthe month of April last, 42 of the inmates of the 
Institution emigrated to Van Dieman’s Land, under the sanction of the Com- 
mittee, Government having had a free passage provided for them. The re- 
ceipts of the past year amounted to 2,732I. 7s. 5d., of which 7831. 5s. 3d. was 
the produce of the industry of the inmates ; the expenditure was 2,159/. 11s. 9d., 
leaving a balance of 572/. 15s. 8d. in the Treasurer’s hands; but there were 
debts against the Institution amounting to 704/. 18s. 6d. 





TRIALS. 





Lancaster Assizes, Thursday, June 7. 
(Berore J. E. Apptson, Esq., Assessor.) 


FARNWORTH CHURCH.—JAMES ROTHWELL @”. RALPH SEDDON 
AND JAMES HAWORTH. 


Tuts was an action brought by the apparitor of Farnworth Church, in the parish 
of Dean, against two of the retired churchwardens, for the recovery of 2l., the 
balance of an account for labour done and performed by him at their request. 

Mr. Fourkes, for the plantiff, observed, that the declaration stated that the 
defendants were indebted to his client to the amount of 9/. 10s. lld. The 
defendant Seddon denied that he had ever employed the plaintiff, and the other 
defendant had allowed judgment to go by default. The circumstances of the 
case were briefly as follows :—The defendants were appointed churchwardens 
of Farnworth and Kersley for the year ending 1831. In the township of 
Farnworth a District Church was erected between three and four years ago. 
The defendants acted in the capacity of wardens to that church for upwards of 
twelve months, and Rothwell acted under their direction as sexton or apparitor, 
to sweep and clean the church, open the pews, &c. For the labour which he 
had performed during the time the defendants filled the office of churchwardens 
he had not been paid; and the main point which the jury would have to tr) 
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would be, whether the defendants had employed him. He (Mr. Foulkes) 
should prove that his client had performed the duties assigned to him for the 
whole of the year in which the defendants had served the office of church- 
wardens; that he would scarcely be remunerated by the sum of 5/. which he 
claimed ; that he had applied to the defendants, while they were in office, as to 
the individuals to whom he was to look for payment; and that they said to 
him, in reply, “ go on, and we will pay you.’’ He would request the attention 
of the jury to the evidence. The questions they would have to decide would be, 


did the defendants employ Rothwell; and secondly, did he perform his work, 
and had he been paid ? 


The following witnesses were then called :— 

John Nuttall, parish-clerk of Farnworth :—He stated that Farnworth Church 
was built from four to five years ago. Rothwell was apparitor to the church; 
he cleaned it, swept it out, and rang the bell: he performed that duty during 
the year in which the defendants served the office of churchwardens. From 
7l. to 8l. would be a fair remuneration for his year’s services. He recollected 
that in the course of the year Rothwell went into the vestry, the defendants 
then being there, and he asked them to whom he was to look for payment for 
his labour? Seddon and Haworth both said, ‘go on with your year’s work, 
and we will pay you.” 

Cross-examined by Mr. Law :—Farnworth Church is a government Church. 
After it was built two churchwardens were appointed, one for the township of 
Farnworth, and the other for the township of Kersley. He did not know who 
authorized their appointment; nor did he know from what source the church- 
wardens were to be reimbursed for their payments to the apparitor. Rothwell 
was paid, the first year of his appointment, by a collection made in the church, 
and the churchwardens paid it to him. The second year he was paid in the 
same way; but witness did not know how he was paid the third year. Witness 
always gave out the notices in church for the collection for cleaning and other 
services. There were two collections in every year. A collection was made 
before the defendants came into office, but he did not recollect whether any 
collection had been made since. He was requested to give notice for a collec- 
tion, but was forbidden by Mr. Ashworth, the Minister, as he wished the 
apparitar to be paid in the way of salary. The churchwardens called a vestry 
meeting, at which a rate for the apparitor’s salary was refused. He did not 
recollect a second meeting; he did not know whether he announced it from the 
pulpit. He believed that there were two meetings about laying a rate ; but he 
did not know for what purpose it was intended. The apparitor wished to have 
his remuneration from a church collection. He could not swear whether there 
was a collection in the last year. Mr. Ashworth objected to the collection, but 
he did not know that the congregatin wished to have one, with which to pay 
the apparitor’s salary. He did not recollect that there was a collection in about 
a month after the defendants were appointed churchwardens. 

Re-examined.—Witness had heard Mr. Ashworth objected to the collections. 
Haworth had paid into court 3/. as his share, for the township of Farnworth, 
of Rothwell’s salary ; but Seddon had paid nothing. 

Mr. Law submitted that the action could not be sustained, inasmuch as the 
defendants had called a vestry meeting in the township to take into considera- 
tion the mode of paying the apparitor’s salary, and that a rate for that purpose 
had been refused. : 

The AssEssor remarked that before the interview in the vestry, which the 
apparitor had with the defendants, they were not under any legal obligation to 
pay him his salary; but having then given him direction to go on with his work, 
and not having countermanded that direction, it seemed to him that they had 
rendered themselves responsible. 

Mr. Law submitted, that although the defendant, Haworth, had allowed 
judgment to go by default, still no joint obligation had been proved. 

The Assgssor expressed himself as of a contrary opinion. 
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Mr. Law proceeded to address the jury. He animadverted on the conduct 
of Nuttall, whilst he was in the witness box. He was sorry to see, he said, 
a clerk of the Established Church manifest so much reluctance on a matter so 
plain, that nothing but an inclination to keep back or distort the trath could 
account for his extraordinary behaviour. Whence he had taken his clue, he 
(Mr. Law) knew not; but he had never in that, or any other court of justice, 
seen truth extracted with greater difficulty, than from the parish clerk of 
Farnworth Church.—Mr. Law replied with his accustomed acuteness to the 
entire evidence of Nuttall, and called the following witnesses :— 

Mr. Turner stated that he was churchwarden for Farnworth district church 
for the year ending on Friday the Ist instant. The salary of Rothwell had 
always been paid by a collection from the congregation: there were two in 
the year. Mr. Seddon and Mr. Haworth were appointed churchwardens at a 
vestry meeting held in the parish church, and after their appointment there 
was a church collection made for him. Rothwell told witness that the collec- 
tion amounted to 3/. 12s. 3d., and that he had received it from the church- 
warden. He said that there would have been another collection, but that 
Mr. Ashworth directed that no further one should be made. Rothwell said 
he had never authorised any one to fix a salary for him, and that the old mode 
of payment, by church collection, would be more acceptable to him. He said 
he always understood that he was paid by collections, and in no other way. 
After Mr. Ashworth’s refusal, a vestry meeting was called, which wou!d not 
sanction a rate for the payment of the apparitor’s salary. A second meeting 
was also called, but the rate was not sanctioned at it, as there was a majority 
of one hundred against it. At one of the meetings Mr. Lomas, of Birch, 
suggested that the apparitor should be paid 6/. per annum, but Rothwell said 
he would prefer receiving the collection. The witness was cross-examined by 
Mr. Fourkgs, but nothing was elicited to affect his evidence in chief. 

Mr. Robert Lord, of Kersley, deposed to the facts that two vestry-meetings 
had been called by the churchwardens, and that the leypayers would not sanc- 
tion the payment of a salary to the apparitor. 

Mr. Foutkes contended that the defence attempted to be set up had no 
bearing on the question. ‘The defendants were responsible for the payment 
of the plaintiff's wages. The case reduced itself simply to a matter of contract 
between the parties, as masters and servant. 

The Assgssor recapitulated the evidence, commenting upon it as he pro- 


ceeded; and the jury, after a short consultation, returned a verdict for the 
defendants. 


| ee 


Court of Exchequer, June 1}. 
AUSTEN v. ALLEN. 
Lorp Lynpuurst gave judgment in this case. He said there were one or 
two points remaining for consideration, which related to the question, as to 
whether the rector was entitled to tithes of tares, clover, and artificial grasses, 
cut green and given to the cattle. As to the question, whether tithes were 
payable with respect to these articles, judgment was already given by Lord 
Chief Baron Richards, in the case of Dormer v. Surs. He decided that tares 
and cut grass were not liable to pay tithes when there was no sustenance of 
any other description for the horses used in husbandry, This case was de- 
cided after great consideration and inquiry, and after a great research into all 
the cases where similar points had been decided. He did not feel authorised, 
after the decision given in this case, to give an opinion adverse to it, if it were 
not broken into by a subsequent decision. It was contended, that the case of 
Lewis v. Young was at variance with the decision of Dormer v. Surs. The 
late Chief Baron Alexander had decided that tares and cut grass were liable to 
small tithes payable to the vicar. He considered them agistment tithes, and 
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supported his decision on the dictum of Lord Chief Baron Richards. The 
case of Lewis v. Young was decided by Lord Chief Baron Alexander, after 
long consideration and inquiry, but it was not the intention of Lord Chief 
Baron Alexander, in this decision, to break into the case of Dormer v. Surs. 
On the contrary, he referred to that case with approbation, and quoted it in 
support of his own decision; and it was quite clear, from the scope of his ob- 
servations, that he never intended to go to the length of breaking in upon it in 
any way. He did not decide that tares were agistment tithes, but that they 
were in the nature of agistment tithes, and followed the ordinary course of 
agistment tithes. He considered that the Learned Judge, in this decision, did 
not break in on the case of Dormer v. Surs. It would be too much, on the 
foundation of Lewis v. Young, that all cases should flow from it; it was too 
much to draw such a conclusion, He took the case of Dormer v. Surs, as 
founded on a decision upon law, quite in point. It was a question of fact, 
whether it was satisfactorily proved upon evidence that there was not suffi- 
cient sustenance, including fodder, without having recourse to artificial grass. 
He thought the evidence was not so satisfactory as to be a foundation for 
judgment without further inquiry. He would, therefore, refer to the Master, 
whether there was sufficient sustenance independent of artificial grass, for the 
maintenance of the horses used on the farm for agricultural purposes, with 
liberty of reporting special circumstances. In the course of the argument, the 
case of Lewis v. Allnut, which has been decided in the House of Lords, was 
referred to as breaking in upon the case of Lewis v. Young. He presided in 
the House of Lords at the time, and had refreshed his recollection by referring 
to the case in 2, Bligh’s Reports; and he felt sure that it was not the inten- 
tion of the House of Lords to break in upon the case of Lewis v. Young. 
The case of Lewis v. Allnut was decided upon evidence. The defendant had, 
by written documents, admitted the tithes, and on that admission the Lords 
reversed the decree of the Vice-Chancellor. There was no question of law 
decided in that case; it depended on the distinct admission of the defendant. 
In this case a further question had arisen out of the case of Napper. His 
(Napper’s) farm extended to two parishes. All the buildings were in one 
parish, and the green food was cut in one, and removed for consumption to the 
stables which were in the other. The question was, whether the grass thus 
removed was, or was not, liable to tithes. It was contended that it was one 
entire farm, that the horses were sustained partly in one parish, and partly in 
another, and the portion of food was as large as the portion of labour be- 
stowed. The case remained still for inquiry, and the Master might, whilst 
inquiring into the present case, also inquire respecting that of Napper. He 
might inquire whether the horses were employed in cultivating that part of 
the farm in the parish of Billinghurst, from which the grass was removed ; 
whether they were partly supported by the productions of Billinghurst; and 
if so, whether the proportion of food from Billinghurst was as large as the 
proportion of labour bestowed upon it. There was another question relating 
to the tithe of agistment, which embraced the question as to whether the 
costs ought to be allowed. Upon the whole, the evidence was not sufficient 
to deprive the rector of costs with respect to tithe of agistment. 


Court of Exchequer, Monday, July 2. 
PAKENHAM TITHES,—CASBOURNE v. CHANDLER. 


In this important and long-depending tithe cause, instituted by the Rev. W. I. 
Spring Casbourne, lay rector of Pakenham, Suffolk, for the recovery of the 
great tithes of the Browster’s estate, in that parish, the property of the Rev. 
George Boldero, Lord Chief Baron Lyndhurst delivered judgment this morn- 
ing, which occupied nearly an hour. His Lordship stated that there were four 
points for the defendant :—1st, That there was a legal conveyance of the tithes. 
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But none of the authorities supported such a supposition. 2d, That the inten- 
tion was that the tithes should pass. He thought this defence ought not to 
avail the defendant. 3d, That grant ought to be presumed. There was no 
ground for this presumption, and there was evidence decisive to negative the 
ground. 4th, ether the lands were parcel of the Abbey of Bury St. Ed- 
mund’s. There was no evidence to shew that they ever belonged to Bury St. 
Edmund’s—no ground whatever for the fourth defence. Decree in favour of 
the plaintiff for the usual account and reserve costs. 


DOCUMENTS. 


UNIVERSITY OF DURHAM. 


Tue Bill to enable the Dean and Chapter of Durham to appropriate part of 
the property of their church to the establishment of a University in connex- 
ion therewith, for the advancement of learning,* was read a third time and 
passed the House of Commons, on Thursday, the 28th ult., and now awaits 
the royal assent. The property appropriated is described in a schedule to 
the Bill, and is comprised in 394 leases ; 324 of which are of property in the 
township of South Shields, 68 of property in the township of Westoe, and the 
remaining two of property in Sunderland. The Dean and Chapter have 
power to sell this property, subject to the existing leases. 


Anatysis of Act to enable the Dean and Chapter of Durham to appropriate 


part of the property of their church to the establishment of a Uni- 
versity in connexion therewith, for the advancement of learning :— 


Preamble.—Dean and Chapter desirous of establishing a University in 
connexion with their cathedral church, for the advancement of learning, to be 
under the government of the Dean and Chapter, subject to the jurisdiction of 
the Bishop of Durham, as visiter thereof. Hereditaments in the schedule of 
Act selected and appropriated for the University. 

Petition of Dean and Chapter of Durham, and of Bishop of Durham, and 
enactment, that such hereditaments may be vested in Dean and Chapter. 
We trust to apply the rents thereof, and the fines and other profits and pro- 
ceeds arising therefrom, for the establishment and maintenance of a Univer- 
sity, for the advancement of learning, in connexion with the said cathedral 
church. Such University to consist of such warden or principal, of such 
professors and readers in such branches of learning and sciences, of such tutors 
and students and other officers and persons, and generally to be established, 
and instituted, and continued, according to such scheme and regulations as the 
Dean and Chapter of Durham shall, from time to time, by writing under their 
common seal, with the consent of the Bishop of Durham, order and prescribe. 

Government of the University vested in the Dean and Chapter, the Bishop 
being visitor. Power for Dean and Chapter to sell hereditaments in schedule. 

Application of sale monies.— Any sum, not exceeding 2000/., may be 
expended in fitting up buildings belonging to Dean and Chapter; any sum, 
not exceeding 20,000/., in erecting buildings for the University; residue to 
be laid out in the purchase of land for University. 


ee ae ee = 


* Mr. Shiel’s detestable attack on this plan (on the 24th inst.) shews what are 
the feelings cherished by his friends towards the Church. If the Church keeps its 
property, it is to be denounced as over rich. If it gives any thing of its own free 
will to a public purpose, then they argue that such gift shews that Church property 
is public property, and may be plundered.—Ep. 
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Power for the Dean and Chapter, when the sum of 95,0001, shall be 
raised by the sales, to retake the hereditaments remaining unsold. 

Power for incapacitated persons to sell property in the city of Durham, 
or within five miles thereof, to the Dean al Chapter, for the University, 

Power for the Dean and Chapter to grant leases of hereditaments pur- 
chased or acquired by them for the University. 

Power “ for any person or persons whatsoever, having power to make an 
absolute disposition thereof, to give, convey, or assure, by any deed or deeds, 
any messuages, lands, tenements, or other hereditaments, or any estate or 
interest therein or thereout, or any monies, chattels, or effects to the said 
Dean and Chapter of Durham and their successors, in trust for such Univer- 
sity as aforesaid, or any professor, reader, or other. person or persons holding 
office therein, or connected therewith, any law, statute, or custom to the con- 
trary in anywise notwithstanding.” 


Dean and Chapter to keep accounts, and transmit them to the Bishop of 
Durham.* 


— ——_ a a i ee 





*( From the Newcastle Journ. )—“At a meeting of some Dissenters lately held in this 
town, it was agreed to petition the House of Commons that it should be provided in 
the Durham University Bill, now before that House, .‘ that young persons, of what- 
ever religious denomination their parents may respectively be, should be entitled to 
all the privileges of attendance upon lectures, and of literary honours, to which 
students may be entitled on examination of their respective classes, without being 
subject to any religious test.” This object, it is clear, could not be attained without 
placing the children of dissenters on the same footing as the other students ; and the 
necessary effect would be to exclude the doctrines and the rites and ceremonies of 
the Church of England from the system of the University. This attempt, on the 
part of the Dissenters, is really more important than it at first sight appears, and I 
propose to examine its reasonableness and propriety: 1. With respect to the nature 
of the Durham University Bill; and, 2. With respect to the nature of the foundation 
and constitution of the Cathedral Church of Durham. 

**]. The Bill in question is not a public and general one which may originate in 
either House of Parliament, but is a private Egtate Bill, and is founded:on the peti- 
tion of the Bishop and the Dean and Chapter of Durham. The substance of the 
petition is, that one estate may be exchanged for another, which cannot be effected 
without the authority of Parliament; for all ecclesiastical and eleemosynary corpo- 
rations are restrained from alienating their possessions. For this purpose the peti- 
tioners ask for the necessary powers; and it is true that the House of Commons may 
refuse to grant them, unless accompanied with conditions ; but it would not be con- 
sistent with the present notions of law and justice for the House not merely to refuse 
to grant the powers as requested, but to compel the petitioners to accept and exercise 
similar powers for a very different purpose: in fact, the House cannot answer the 
petition by ordering a confiscation. The petition, then, of the Dissenters may defeat 
the Bill, and deprive the North of the intended benefit ; but it cannot benefit them, 
for it is impossible that their demand can be acceded to by the Dean and Chapter or 
the legislature, as I shall now shew by a short exposition of the nature of the founda- 
tion and constitution of the Cathedral Church of Durham. 

“2. Before entering on this topic I will say one word as to the power of Parlia- 
ment; we know that with respect to property its power is transcendent ; that it may 
deprive A of his estate and give it to B; but when I speak of the power of the 
Legislature in the following observations, I beg to be understood to speak of that 
power as it has been hitherto usually exercised, with a due regard to legal rights and 
principles. The foundation of the Church of Durham is shortly this:—In the 
reign of King Henry VIII. the greater monasteries surrendered all their borer on 
to him, as the law allowed them to do; and an Act of Parliament confirmed this 
surrender, wherein it is stated to have been made‘ of their own free and voluntary 
ininds, good wills, and assents, without constraint, coaction, or compulsion of any 
manner of person or persons.’ This measure was not accomplished even in that day 
of arbitrary power, except under the forms and colour of law. It is true that the 
lesser monasteries were forcibly dissolved, and their property confiscated, but the 
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legislature proceeded on the special ground, that they had become public nuisances , 
that they were utterly reprobate, and could not be ionnel. By such means Henry 
VIII. beeame solely and absolutely possessed of the property which now forms the 
endowment of the Church of Durham. He might have“lisposed of it as he pleased ; 
he might have given it, as he gave other property obtained in like manner, to any 
individual. But he chose rather to devote it to certain specified purposes; and shall 
it be said that property so devoted is less private and sacred in its nature than if 
given to a Russell, a Lambton, or any other individual? The objects of the royal 
donor were—1I. The maintenance of the established religion ; 2. The promotion of 
hospitality ; and 3. The religious education of youth by masters of sound faith and 
pious life: and to insure the continuance and permanency of his bounty, the founde: 
established a corporation, or a body of men, having perpetual succession. All this 
he did, as he undoubtedly had power to do, without the aid or interference of Parlia- 
ment. <A general Act, indeed, was passed (31 Hen. VIII. c. 9), but itshal no 
reference to the Church of Durham, or any other church in particular, by which the 
king was authorised to establish more bishopricks and collegial and cathedral 
churches; and undoubtedly the sovereign could not, of his own authority, create a 
bishoprick. I think, then, it is clear that the endowment of the church of Durham 
ought to be as inviolable as if it had been given by a private person ; and as if it were 
the property of an individual. The statutes of the Church of Durham, as I have 
just hinted, make some provision for education : they direct that eighteen scholars 
should be maintained, and a school established, ‘ ut pietas et bone liters perpetuo 
in dicta ecclesid suppullulescant crescant floreant et suo tempore in gloriam 
Dei et Reipublicee commodum et ornamentum fructificent.”. The masters are to 
be learned in Latin and Greek, of good reputation, sound faith and pious life, 
and skilful in the art of teaching, ‘ qui tam octodecim illos ecclesiw predict pueros 
quam alios quoscunque grammaticam discendi gratia scholam nostram confluentes 
pietate excolant et bonis literis exornent.’ The masters of the school are directed to 
observe in teaching such rules, and to use such authors and order of teaching, as the 
Dean and Chapter, with the consent of the Bishop, should prescribe. The present 
Dean and Chapter of Durham, with a liberality which cannot be sufficiently ex- 
tolled, are willing to surrender immediately a considerable income to afford a further 
provision, in addition to that made by their statutes, for the advancement of learning 
under their auspices; and having regard to the expressions of their founder on the 
subject, they are fully justified in seeking to bind their successors to the same dona- 
tion; they seek not to divert the bounty of their founder from its proper course. 
But would they be justified in applying the funds of their Chureh to the establish- 
ment of a University in which the leading feature would be learning without reli- 
gion? Could the Legislature sanction so manifest a spoliation? Could the 
Sovereign assent to a bill which perverted the bequest of his ancestor? The Dean 
and Chapter of Durham ought to promote learning; but they are guilty of wrong 
and robbery if they separate it from the inculcation of piety ; they ought to regard 
the advantage of all classes of the community, but they must seck first the glory of 
God.—lI trust it is now sufficiently manifest that the establishment of such an insti- 
tution as is desired by the dissenters to whom I have alluded, would be contrary to 
every principle which should influence the legislature and the members of the 
cathedral church of Durham. Many of these dissenters I believe to be—some of 
them I know are—men fearing God; and I cannot think they have fully considered 
the effect of their resolution: I cannot believe they would wish their children to be 
educated in an institution where they could not be instructed in their fathers’ faith. 
To me the London University presents a memorable example of the folly and wicked- 
ness of man. There is a system which was to unite all students in one common 
bond, and which was lauded and supported by men eminent in rank and wealth ; and 
yet it has ever languished as if under the curse of that Being whom they refuse to 
worship ; ; and fast wasting away, so that it may even now be said, Why cumbereth 
it the ground : ? The Lord he is King, be the people never so impatient.” 


A Commission has been issued by the Crown to certain Prelates, Great 
Officers of State, Clergy, and Laymen (six of each class), to inquire into the 
Church revenues. Thus an effectual answer will be given to the falsehoods so 
long palmed on the public. In the next number, some farther information as 
to this Commission will be laid before the reader. 
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(A CIRCULAR LETTER.) 


Dear Sir, 


I nave the pleasure of sending 


on the late repairs of Ruthin School, to which you kindly contributed; and I 
beg to repeat the thanks of your obliged and obedient servant, 


d. 
Right Rev. Lord Bp. of Bangor 100 0 0 


- Be ao Warden of 
uthin, first subscription, 5d. 
second ditto, Citi pnctones ok 


50 
Sir W. W. Wynn, Bart. M.P.... 30 


Right Hon. Lord Kenyon ...... 
Rev. Thos. Hughes, D.D. Canon 

R. of St. Paul's ............... 
Right Rev. Lord Bp. of St. Asaph 
Hon. F. West ......ccccscscesecees 


R. Myddelton Biddulph, Esq.M.P. 


Miss Myddelton, Ruthin Castle . 


Wilson Jones, Esq. Gelligynan . 
Edward Lloyd, Esq. Rhaggat ... 
R. ae ’ rr Min-y-don. 
Rev. H. Holland Edwards, Preb. 
of Westminster ................. 
J. Lloyd Wynne, Esq. Coed-Cich 
Joseph Ablett, Esq. Llanbedr Hall 
Lt.-Col. Salusbury, Galltfaenan 
Rey. J. M. Luxmore, Marchwiel 
Rev. E. Roberts, rect. of Halkin 
Simon Yorke, Esq. Erddig ...... 
Rev. J. Bull, D.D. Canon of 
: = anoles remem 
J. Ma ~~ Glan-y-Wern 
— ae Jones, c of Lland- 


Rev. James Jones, Vicar of Lian- 
$b TA, Gy .nonsempareciqesnscnceves 
Rev. Alfred h, Fellow of 
Jesus College, BUD tcsnasine 


Rev. Richard Briscoe, Fellow of 
Jesus College, Oxford 


20 
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Cloisters, Ruthin, June 19th, 1832. 


NEwcome, 


Warden of Ruthin.* 


Me ft. & 
E. Jones, Esq. Solicitor, Denbigh 2 0 
Archdeacon of 


Rev. J. Jones, 
Merioneth 


AL hh heehee ef 


H. Duckwort - Liverpool. 
Rev. Thomas flugtea, Curate of 

Lianbedr  ........0508 eeeveccccese 

- Solicitor, Ruthin 

Palé eeretetoe 

James Hughes, Esq. Ruthin ... 
R. MyddeltonLloyd, Esq. Wrexham 
Major Lloyd, Wrexham 
Charles Lloyd, . Wrexham , 
T. Evans, - Solicitor, Denbigh 
omas Griffiths, Esq. Ruthin . 


Mrs. Sorton Hughes, Plas-yn-llan 

Miss Jones, Ditto 

R. H. Jones, Esq. Solicitor, 
BON Scccosceens sepenediignne ae 

Lt.-Col. Peers, Plas-newydd ... 

Rey. C. Williams, head-master of 
Ruthin School, first subscri 


tion, 50/.; additional ditto, BOL. 100 


60] 
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you an account of the receipts and expenditure 


0 

Ditto, his ion of endowment 
during the repairs............... 8410 0 
Total receipt ............00s00 583 18 0 

Total expenditure, as 

vouchers exhibited before 

the Rev. C. Williams, 
head-master ........ soveese 582 2 4 
Balance of receipt ........... 115 8 





* To the Editor of the British Magazine. 

Tue annexed list of sontributors to the repairs of the Free Grammar School of 
Ruthin, founded by Goodman, Dean of Westminster, is sent to illustrate your re- 
mark in No. V. p. 501, on the justice and modesty of the complaint on the part of 
some of the “ lay friends of the church,” that the clergy and the church ‘‘ do no- 
thing.” Here was a school-house in a state of dilapidation, and without funds for 
repairs. ‘The whole subscription is obtained by the activity of one clergyman; and 


of 5841., 4271. has been obtained from 28 cleri 


, and 1571. from 30 laymen, that is to 


say, one-half of the subscribers consists of elergymen, beneficed and unbeneficed, and 


August, 1832. 
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FOURFOLD DIVISION OF TITHES.—DR. NEWLAND’S WORK. 


Tue Editor begs to call the attention of his readers, and especially of such as are 
enemies to the church, to the following assertions, extracted from Dr. New- 
land’s ‘‘ Examination of Dr. Doyle’s Evidence,” abridged and, as the Editor 
hopes, conveniently arranged. 

(1) The Parochial and Common right to Tithe was settled in England soon 
after a.p. 1200. See Selden, c. x,s. 2, p. 288, 289, ed. 1518. (Of course, 
Parishes, in very many cases, and voluntary endowments existed long before.) 

(2) From the year when this right was settled,* (1) no Statute Law, (2) no 
Canon Law, (3) no Common Law usage, no, not even in one instance, can be 
produced to sanction the notion that one-fourth of the tithes was appropriated 
to the poor, and one-fourth to the repair of the fabric of the church. 

To put this in another form— 

(3) From this period (the beginning of the 13th century) to the Reformation, 
not even the shadow of evidence remains, either (1) in history, (2) in the 
laws of the land, or (3) in those parts of the Civil and Canon Law adopted 
in this kingdom, or (4) in the rules of Common Law, that such Quadripartite 
division was ever known or once practised after the parochial right was insti- 
tuted. 

(4) In no one of the Legatine Commissions, sent into England by the 
Roman Pontiffs, in no one of the Provincial Councils and Synods held under 
British kings and prelates expressly for the regulation of Church affairs, is 
any mention made of the fourfold division. 

Dr. Doyle, it may be observed, does not attempt to allege any such mention. 

(5) ‘The Civil and Canon Laws, considered with respect to any intrinsic 
obligation, have no force or authority in this kingdom; they are no more 
binding in England than our laws are at Rome.” Blackstone, i. p. 14.¢ 

So, in Stephen’s time, the Nobility expressly declared that ‘‘ the Realm of 





having merely, or chiefly, incomes for life ; and yet they have subscribed to an object 
for the common benefit of laity and clergy nearly three times and a half more than the 
lay moiety of subscribers. If England's gentlemen are unmatched by the world, 
who have made them so? and why detract from the merit of that English clergy, 
which, by example as well as precept, incites that gentry to its deeds of munificence 
and charity? It is one thing to be content to have our doings and deeds unobserved 
and unextolled; it is another thing to die of a repletion of dignity, by suffering it to 
be said without contradiction, and without repetition by appeal to facts, “ that the 
clergy does nothing.” Ne Ce 


* Additional assertion. No proof can be given that the Quadripartite division 
prevailed in England even when the Bishop and Clergylivedin common. Mr. Hale, 
as well as Dr. Newland, observes, that in Gregory’s letter to Augustine, permission 
was granted to abide by a different rule. Some persons think that although Gre- 
gory’s letter is conclusive against a Quadripartite, it is not so against a Tripartite 
division, though such division cannot be proved from it. 


+ Dr. Doyle’s argument is this, in fact :— 

The Civil and Canon Law enjoin the fourfold division. These laws were bind- 
ing on Roman Catholics. But England was Roman Catholic, and consequently 
the Civil and Canon Law were binding in England. Therefore, unless a positive 
statute altering the practice can be produced, it is clear that the fourfold division was 
practised in England. 

By this juggle he hoped to give apparent proof, where he knew there was no real 

sroof. 

: Dr. Doyle knew perfectly, that the Civil and Canon Law were expressly rejected 
by England, though Roman Catholic, and that no part of them, except reordained 
by British authority or adopted by immemorial usage, was binding here. The onus 
lay on him, consequently, of shewing that the fourfold division was ordained or 
adopted in England. 
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England hath never been to this hour, neither, by the consent of our Lord 
the King and the Lords of Parliament, shall it ever be, ruled or governed by 
the Civil Law.” Many similar disclaimers can be produced. Hence, any 
proof from the Civil and Canon Law of the prevalence of a fourfold division 
elsewhere, proves nothing for England. 

(6) The English Canon Law consists (1) of Legatine Constitutions enacted 
in National Synods, beginning under Otho (sent by Gregory IX., a... 1236,) 
and Othobon (sent by Clement IV., a.p. 1268,) in the reign of Henry Il; 
and (2) of Provincial Constitutions, (principally the decrees of Provincial 
Synods) beginning a. p. 1222, and ending with their adoption by Archbishop 
Chichell, a. p. 1445. 

By this, and no other, were the English clergy governed from the period we 
refer to, viz. the beginning of the 13th century, to the Reformation. It shall 
now be shewn, that this is not only silent, wholly silent as to fourfold division, 
but that what it does say is quite inconsistent with such a division. 

(7) On the Constitutions of Otho and Othobon there is a very learned 
commentary by John Acton or De Athona, before a.p. 1300. Now what do 
these persons say as to the repairs of the Church? The Constitution “ De 
domibus Ecclesiarum reficiendis” states, that the Bishop is to see that the 
chancel is kept in repair by those to whom the duty belongs ;” on which John 
de Athona observes, that “‘ This Canon (passed a. Dp. 1268) alludes to the 
common custom in England by which the repair of the nave, where the la 
parishioners sit, belongs to the parishioners themselves! Thus, in a. p. 1268, it 
was known as (not a new, but) the common custom, that the parishioners 
repaired the church ! 

What becomes of the doctrine that one-fourth of the parochial tithes were 
ever set apart for that object? : 

J. De Athona adds, that “ though, by custom, the rector is free from paying 
the expense, he is bound to look after the matter, both for decency’s sake, and 
that he may give an account to the Bishop. He is therefore to audit the 
accounts of what is spent on the fabric, of what is bequeathed for it, &c.” 
And Athona believes ‘that every parishioner is to contribute according to 
the quantity of land which he holds, and the number of beasts nourished on 
them!” a pretty old authority for Church Rates. 

In looking to Provincial Synods, we find one at Merton, under Archbishop 
Winchelsey, 4. D. 1305, on which a very long list is given of all which the 
parishioners are bound to provide, viz.: the ornaments, dresses, images, bells, 
plate, &c. &c. and the repair of the nave both within and without. 

In a Council held in London, under Archbishop Stratford, a. D. 1342, the 
same thing exactly is said, and a law is passed declaratory of the right incum- 
bent on all proprietors of and, religious or not, occupying that land or not, 
to contribute according to the quantity of land which they hold. 

Again, in a Statute of 35 Ed. L., it is said, that the trees of a church-yard 
are the goods of the church, and are not to be cut down by the parson, unless 
the chancel wants repair, nor to be converted to any other use, except the body 
of the church need like repair; in which case, the parsons, of their charity, 
shall do well éo relieve the parishioners by giving them the trees. 

Lastly, Lyndwood, a learned commentator on the Ecclesiastical Law (who 
wrote A.p. 1427), confirms the doctrine here stated fully, and says, in a note 
on Archbishop Winchelsey’s Constitution, that the parishioners must not only 
repair, but rebuild if necessary. nee 

Thus, in 1268, it was the common custom for the parishioners to be rated 
according to their land for Church repairs, and we find the same custom 
mentioned as the common law in intervening times, and down to A. D. 1423. 

Once more, where is the proof that since parochial tithe was settled, the 
clergy were ever required to give one-fourth of the tithe for Church repairs ? 

(8) Next as to the Poor. 
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Although many parishes, with endowments, existed at an earlier period,—nay, 
though the distinction of parishes with these endowments was pretty general, 
the payment of the minister was according to the terms of the endowment, and 
not made in right of parochial tithes till the beginning of the 13th century. 
Then the religious houses had engrossed so much landed property, and the 
appropriation of the rectorial tithes of so many parishes, that a different pro- 
vision for the clergy was devised. The religious houses were allowed to keep 
the properties which they had, but only according to the terms of the endow- 
ment, and on their compliance with the stipulations on which it had been 
given; while the in. right to tithe attained general practice during the 
reign of Henry III. 

From that period, the Canon Law of England, though it accurately defines 
to whom the bestowment of alms, its nature and extent, belonged, and arranges 
the duties of the monastic bodies and the parish priest with precision, never 
allots a fourth to the Poor, even from the great riches of the monastic bodies, 
any more than from the parochial clergy. 

It is observable that when the bestowment of alms from ecclesiastical funds 
is insisted on, reference is made in the English Canon Law to religious houses 
only, When charity is spoken of generally, it is spoken of as a duty on laity 
and clergy, and is called either (1) Charitativa or (2) Ex debito servitutis. 
Lyndwood (a. p. 1423) says, that to the first (viz.: what is optional, though 
necessary,) all beneficed clergy are bound (i.e. not by law, but by duty), and 
that if they are rich enough to assist all the poor, they ought to doso; if not, 
they ought to select their objects for charity. But to the second kind, not 
even beneficed clergy are bound, unless in the property consigned to them some- 
thing for this purpose was reserved, (nisi in concessione Ecclesiasticx potestatis 
donata aliquid tale fuerit reservatum.) Can anything shew more clearly that 
the notion of the fourth part of the poor was wholly unknown to Lyndwood? 

Again, in Othobon’s Constitutions (a.p. 1268), among the evils of pluralities 
it is said, that ‘“‘ Charitas exulat et Pauperum spes deperit,” on which J. de 
Athona refutes the doctrine that ihe goods of the churches are the goods of the 
poor; ‘‘For,” says he, ‘the prelates are the masters of the property thus 
collected ;” and he adds, “‘ they have the property in them so far as relates to 
a faithful and proper (but not a voluptuous) distribution of them for their own 
wants, those of their clergy, and then, if there is anything over, that is not 
their property, but is common and is to be given to the poor.”’ Is this con- 
sistent with the Quadripartite division? 

But looking to the religious houses we find that (by Archbishop Langton, 
A. D. 1223,) they are directed to avoid all luxurious living and variety of food ; 
and that of whatever food was put before them, what was left was to be 
given to the almoner as alms to the Egentes; especially those who cannot 
work, for those who can, and come to receive alms, are to be made slaves. 
And as to any right of the poor to this, the notion is destroyed by the fact, 
that the almoner is allowed to prefer his own kinsmen—to consider the faith 
of the applicant—to respect the- claims of a captive, or of a prisoner for 
debt, &c. 

Next, looking to the parochial clergy, a Constitution of Archbishop Peccham 
(A. D. 1281) directs, that non-resident Rectors who have no Vicars are, by their 
stewards, to exercise the grace of hospitality, so that assistance may be given 
at least to the extreme necessity of their poor parishioners, and that itinerant 
preachers may be supplied with necessaries as to food, lest the churches should 
be deserted. Is any fixt sum set apart here? Is any Law, Canon, Civil or 
Statute, referred to? 

We may observe, that the Law Constitution only applies to non-residents. 
And the fact that such a distinction was made, of itself overturns the notion 
that any fixt division was made by law, for, in that case, such a Constitution 
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would have been needless.* The words too used on this matter—viz., that 
the support given is to be from that which any one had over, after deducting 
what was necessary for his own support, that of his family, and any burthen 
incumbent on him—shew that each person was to judge how much to give. 

Later still, ina Constitution of Stratford’s in a. p. 1342, it is enacted, that 
monks having appropriate rectories (which, as the Constitution says, they 
use and spend amiss,) shall every year pay a certain sum, to be settled at the 
pleasure of the Diocesan, for the use of the poor, under pain of sequestration ! 
Is this accordant with the setting apart a fourth for the poor ? 

It may be added, that in numerous councils exertions were made to enforce 
observance of the English Canon Law, to maintain discipline, and to restrain 
the ill conduct of the religious orders. Yet, in no one instance after a. p. 1200, 
can any Canon Law be found requiring these orders to fulfil the condition of 
giving a fourth of their appropriations to the poor. 

To all this we may add, that Selden himself says that the common treasury 
and four-fold division in Christendom, prevailed while the parochial functions 
were “exercised as by messengers sent from the Bishop,” i.e. till about 
A. D. 500, but that when parish oratories or churches were endowed, the 
practice of a common treasury in each diocese ceased, and the incumbent 
received the profits that rose out of Christian devotion, to the use of his own 
church ; the Canons, nevertheless, saving a fourth part for the Bishop, not for 
the poor. 

Selden too, let it be remembered, expressly denies the genuineness of 
the Excerptiones Egberti, suspects the story of Kenulph and the Synod 
of Cealchethe, and thinks the laws of Edward the Confessor interpolated. 
Selden too, let it be remembered again, expressly says, that in later times the 
words of the old Canonists which related to oblations are made to sérve as if 
they related to tithes. 

One more word, and this statement shall close. Dr. Doyle dares not assert 
that the Roman Catholic clergy down to the Reformation really deserved no 
more than necessary for their actual subsistence. He says, “I say so, if 
they acted according to law.’’ When asked whether his statement proved that, 
‘in point of fact, the claim of the poor before the Reformation was made and 
acknowledged?” he says, that he cannot have the smallest doubt on his 
mind that it was; and that the obligation of the Catholic clergy was fulfilled, 
“ because I find no proof to the contrary(!); and finding it still in practice where 
they have their possessions, (!) how can I doubt that they acted in the same 
way here?” On being further asked, “ Is there any historical proof on the sub- 
ject, except this belief of yours?” he says, “To say there is no historical proof, 
would seem to furnish an argument against this matter, which I cannot admit 
to be just, because I find a frequent proof, (!) sustained by the general practice, 
and if I cannot lay my finger on a particular act to shew it, (!) it is not, therefore, 
to be inferred that it did not exist.” Knowing what Dr. Doyle knows, and 
what this paper points out, what can excuse such direct and wilful deceit ? 


_ ——————— 


BEER ACT AMENDMENT BILL. 


Tue following is the Bill just presented, after all the remarks and complaints 
on the subject, to the House of Lords, *‘ to explain and render effectual the 


* We may add, that Lyndwood (De Clericis Non Resid. lib. iii. tit. 4, p. 133, ) 
says that the words at least shew that the Legislator did not mean to insist upon all 
hospitality being shewn, but proper and fitting hospitality, and that at least. Nor 
does he say “ of all the parishioners.” Nor does he intend it ultimately of “every poor 
parishioner, but of him who is in extreme want.” He says too, that “every one, 
especially a Clergyman,” is bound from charity to assist the needy, which shews the 
nature of the obligation. 
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provisions of an Act intituled An Act to permit the general Sale of Beer and 
Cider by Retail in England :” 

Whereas by an Act passed in the Ist year of the reign of his present Ma- 
jesty, intituled, “‘ An Act to permit the general Sale of Beer and Cider by Re- 
tail in England,” it is, amongst other things, enacted that no person licensed 
to sell beer by retail under this Act shall have or keep his house open for the 
sale of beer, nor shall sell or retail beer, nor shall suffer any beer to be drunk 
or consumed in or at such house, at any time before the hour of four of the 
clock in the morning, nor after ten of the clock in the evening of any day in 
the week, nor any time between the hours of ten of the clock in the forenoon 
and one of the clock in the afternoon, nor at any time between the hours of 
three and five of the clock in the afternoon, on any Sunday, Good Friday, 
Christmas day, or any day appointed for a public fast or thanksgiving; and 
if any such person shall keep his house open for selling beer, or shall sell or 
retail beer, at any time after the hour of ten of the clock in the evening, 01 
before the hour of four of the clock in the morning of any day, or between the 
hours of ten of the clock in the forenoon and one of the clock in the after- 
noon, or between the hours i three and five of the clock in the afternoon, on 
any Sunday, Good Friday, Christmas day, or any day appointed for a public 
fast or thanksgiving, such person shall forfeit the sum of forty shillings for 
every offence ; and every separate sale shall be deemed a separate offence ; and 
whereas doubts have arisen concerning the meaning of the said provision of 
the said Act, be it enacted, &ce., 

That if any person licensed to sell beer by retail under the said Act shall 
have or keep his house open for the sale of beer, or shall sell or retail beer, or 
shall suffer any beer to be drunk or consumed in or at such house, at any time 
after the hour of ten of the clock in the evening, or before the hour of four of 
the clock in the morning of any day, or between the hours of ten of the clock 
in the forenoon and one of the clock in the afternoon, or between the hours of 
three and five of the clock in the afternoon, on any Sunday, Good Friday, 
Christmas day, or any day appointed for a public fast or thanksgiving, such 
person shall forfeit the sum of forty shillings for every offence; and every 
separate sale shall be deemed a separ ate offence. 


BUILDING OF CHURCIIES. 


A Bill intituled an Act to render more effectual an Act passed in the 59th yeai 
of his late Majesty King George the Third, intituled, “An Act to amend 
and render more effectual an Act passed in the last Session of Parliament 
for building, and promoting the building of additional Churches in populous 
parishes.” 

Wuereas an Act was passed in the 59th year of the reign of his late Majesty 

King George III., intituled, ‘An Act to amend and render more effectual an 

Act passed in the last Session of Parliament, for building, and promoting the 

building of additional Churches in populous parishes,” whereby it is (amongst 

other things) enacted, that it should be lawful for the Commissioners ap- 
pointed for the execution of the therein-recited Act, with certain consents in 
the now-reciting Act mentioned or referred to, to unite and consolidate con- 
tiguous parts of parishes and extra-parochial places into a separate and dis- 
tinct district for all ecclesiastical purposes, and to make grants or loans 
towards the building of any chapel or chapels in any such district, and to con- 
stitute any such district a Consolidated chapelry ; and that all such chapelries 

should be deemed to be benefices, and be subject to the jurisdiction of the 

Bishop and Archdeacon within whose diocese and archdeaconry the altar of 

such chapel should be locally situate : 

And whereas doubts have arisen touching such jurisdiction in the case ol 
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chapels or districts situated wholly or in part within exempt or peculiar juris- 
diction : 

Be it therefore enacted, by the King’s most Excellent Majesty, by and with 
the advice and consent of the Lords Spiritual and Temporal, and Commons, in 
this present Parliament assembled, and by the authority of the same, that 
every such chapel and district, whether situated wholly or in part within any 
exempt or peculiar jurisdiction, shall be subject to the jurisdiction of the 
Bishop and Archdeacon within the limits of whose diocese and archdeaconry 
the altar of any such chapel shall be locally situate, in as full and ample a 
manner as it would be if no part of such chapelry were-within some exempt 
or peculiar jurisdiction ; and in every such case, all other ecclesiastical juris- 
diction over the said chapel and chapelry shall wholly cease, and no other 
such jurisdiction shall be exercised in the said chapelry, save and except thi 
jurisdiction of the Bishop and Archdeacon as aforesaid; any law, usage, or 
custom to the contrary notwithstanding. 


IMPORTANT TO EMIGRANTS. 


We have been favoured with a printed circular, addressed, we believe, to 
most Scottish Clergymen, which contains much important information, 
though somewhat quaintly expressed, to those who intend emigrating 
to America, We give, in our own language, some of the most important 
statements. 

‘The passage to America varies from 30 to 70 days. The average length of 
the voyage is somewhere about 40 days. The proprietors of vessels provide 
fuel and water for the passengers. No person ought to take with him less 
than 50 days’ provision, as it often happens that emigrants suffer much on 
their voyage to America, when, owing to the unusual length of the voyage, 
they fail short of victuals. For a healthy working man, 2 lbs. of oatmeal, and 
15 ounces of butter, with a half gallon of water, which last is provided, as 
already mentioned, by the master of the vessel, are a fair daily allowance. A 
little laxative medicine, and an occasional glass of whisky, are often found ex- 
ceedingly useful on the voyage. It is calculated that Llb. of ship biscuit, or 
4\hs. of potatoes, are equally nutritive with Ll. of meal; consequently the 
emigrant ought cither to provide himscif with 100 Ibs. of oatmeal, and 5 lbs. 
of butter, or 100 lbs. of biscuit, or 400 lbs. of potatoes. If the finances of the 
emigrant will admit of it, a little tea, sugar, cheese, beef, or mutton, is very 
desirable. 

Bank notes are no better than waste paper in America. The most eligible 
description of money for the emigrant to take with him, is gold sovereigns, as 
they pass current in all parts of the western world. ‘The only objection to 
dollars is their great weight. Doubloons and all foreign coins should be 
avoided, as there is a chance of being cheated with them. On English silver 
the emigrant is sure to lose at the rate of 5 per cent., that is, one shilling out 
of every twenty. 

It is a great error to take any quantity of crockery to the New World, par- 


ticularly if the person taking it means to go any distance into the interior. If 


the crockery is not broken by the way, which it runs a great risk of being, it 
will be found most inconvenient, if not impracticable, to carry it any distance 
by land. Everything that is bulky should be avoided. It is proper for emi- 
erants to take a quantity of strong, warm, working and bed clothes with them; 
but finery is to be avoided. America is not the place for dandies of either se 
to go to. The weak, the idle, the lazy, the dissipated, had also better stay at 
home. 

It is of very great consequence, and will save much after trouble, to make 
all packages under 90 lbs.; that is, such a weight as a man can carry through 
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a wilderness never trod, perhaps, by human foot before; at all events, as 
trackless as a wilderness can be supposed to be. This, of course, applies chiefly 
to those who intend to settle in the interior of the country. 

It is a matter of great importance that emigrants buy no land until they see 
it. Then only can they form a correct opinion of its value. 

Government has instructed the Collectors of Customs, at the various landing 

rts, to hear the complaints and redress the grievances of the emigrants; but 
it is far better and easier to prevent wrongs than to get them redressed. It is 
oftentimes a very difficult thing to prove fraud; and the emigrant’s surest 
course, therefore, is to have all his bargains with the captain or the agent of 
the vessel under the hand-writing of the party with whom the bargain is 
concluded. 

Emigrants are often deceived as to the size and dimensions of the ship in 
which they take their passage. The chief source of this deception is the con- 
founding a given number of tons with an equal number of tons register. The 
register tonnage may be ascertained at the Custom House of every port at 
which the ship calls. In this case the tons meant are only tons of timber, 
which are quite different from tons of persons. It is of importance, for the 
comfort of the passengers, that there be plenty of room in the ship. By the 
law of England, no vessel ought to carry more than three grown up persons 
for every four tons register. The importance of distinguishing between a ship 
which carries so many tons register, and so many tons (of timber), will be 
seen when we mention that a ship advertised as carrying 900 tons, that is 900 
tons of timber, is only of the same dimensions as one which carries 329 tons 
register. The uninitiated would suppose, were he told, that while a vessel of 
329 tons register was limited to carry a certain number of passengers, another 
of 900 tons was to carry no more,—that there must be more room in the lat- 
ter, and consequently would at once decide on taking his passage in her; while 
the fact would be, that the room in both was precisely the same. 

It is a great but a very common error among inland emigrants to suppose, 
that it is more safe to make the voyage to America on board a large ship than 
inasmall. If there be any difference, it is in favour of the small, while it has 
the further advantage of generally performing the voyage in a shorter time.— 
Elgin Courier. 


MR. SADLER’S BILL TO REGULATE THE LABOUR OF CHILDREN 
AND YOUNG PERSONS IN MILLS AND FACTORIES. 


Tue principal provisions of the Bill are the following :— 

‘‘ Whereas it is necessary that the hours of labour of children and young 
persons, employed in mills and factories, of whatever description, should be 
regulated, inasmuch as it has of late become a practice in many such mills 
and factories to employ a great number of children and young persons, of both 
sexes, an unreasonable length of time, and late at night, and, in many in- 
stances, all night, to the great and manifest injury of the health and morals of 
such children and young persons : 

“ Be it enacted that no person under the age of twenty-one years shall be 
allowed to work during the night; that is to say, between seven o’clock in the 
evening and six in the morning, in any of the mills or factories of the United 
Kingdom.” 

That “no person under the age of eighteen years shall be employed in any 
mill or factory, in any description of work whatever, more than ten hours a 
day, nor more than eight hours on a Saturday.” 

That “there shall be allowed to every child or young person, in the course 
of the day, at least one hour and a half for meals and rest.” _ 

That “ no child shall be employed in mills or factories, in any description 
of work whatsoever, before nine years of age.” 
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That “ the ceiling and walls of mills and factories shall be whitewashed 
every year.” 


That “ the ceiling shall be of [ } height.” 


That offenders against this Act “ shall forfeit a sum not exceeding 20/., nor 
less than 101.” 


“Only one penalty shall be recoverable in one day.” 


TITHES IN IRELAND. 
REPORT BROUGHT FROM THE LORDS TO THE COMMONS, 
By the Lords’ Committee appointed a Select Committee to inquire into the 
Collection and Payment of Tithes in Ireland, and the state of the Laws 
relating thereto; and to report their observations thereon to the House; 


and to whom were referred certain Petitions, and Papers, and Accounts 
upon the Subject Matter referred to the Committee ordered to report :— 


That the Committee have proceeded to examine into the subject which has 
been referred to them; and although they have not yet been able to bring 
their inquiries to a close, they think it their duty not to defer laying before 
the House their opinion on parts of the evidence which has been brought before 
them, and on circumstances which call for the immediate attention of the 
legislature. A resistance, more or less decided, to the payment of tithe 
appears to have been made in several parts of Ireland, but more particularly in 
the counties of Kilkenny, Carlow, and Tipperary, and a portion of the Queen’s 
County, and supported by means of organised, illegal, and in some instances 
armed combination, the danger of which is increased by the peculiar circum- 
stances of Ireland ; but which, from whatever cause they may arise, if allowed 
to continue, and to extend themselves successfully to other districts, cannot fail 
to be applied to other objects, and ultimately to subvert the dominion of the 
law, and endanger the peace and security of society. 

It appears that the consequence of these proceedings has been, that, in the 
districts where resistance has been made to the payment of tithes, the clergy 
have in many instances been reduced to the greatest distress. 

The estimated amounts in the districts where this resistance has chiefly 


prevailed, according to information laid before the committee, of sums due for 
the tithe, are, in the dioceses of 











— { In Compounded Parishes ...... £14,345 
wre In Uncompounded ditto ...... 10,130 
24,475 
Leishiie { In Compounded Parishes ...... 18,092 
. In Uncompounded ditto ...... 2,700 
20,792 
Cashel In 113 Compounded Parishes .. 23,490 
d In 25 Uncompounded ditto, on 
Emi ‘ an average of those which have 
a been compounded .......... 4,197 
27,687 
Ferns .. Supposed to be about.......... 7,000 
Kildare. . BIE a. ina kcarichs madara naeek 5,300 
Tete. ncicsssrcndecsaaea £85,254 


It appears to the committee, that, in order to afford immediate relief to the 
distressed clergy, it is expedient that his Majesty should be empowered to 
advance to the Incumbent, where tithes have been illegally withheld, or to 
his representatives, upon a petition verified by affidavit, sums not excceding 
the amount of the arrears due for the tithes of the year 1831, proportioned 
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to the incomes of each according to a scale diminishing as their incomes 
increase. 

That as a security for the repayment of the sums so to be advanced, his 
Majesty shall be empowered to issue orders to levy, under the authority of a 
law to be passed for this purpose, the amount of arrears due for the tithes of 
the year 1831, without prejudice to the claims of the clergy for any arrear 
that may be due for a longer period, reserving in the first instance the amount 
of the advances so made, and paying over the remaining balance to the legal 
claimant. 

That where the tithes claimed by the party petitioning shall be under the 
operation of the Composition Acts, the amount to be advanced shall be regu- 
lated by such composition, where the amount of tithe shall have been 
regulated by such agreement; and in all other cases by the average amount of 
the tithes, which have been really and bona fide paid or secured to the incum- 
bent of such parish for the years 1827, 1828, and 1829. 

That in order to the more effectually levying the amount of the sums so to 
be advanced, it shall be lawful for the Attorney-General to proceed, either by 
petition to the Court of Chancery or of Exchequer, or by civil bill at the 
quarter sessions of the county in which the parish or part of the parish of such 
incumbent is situated, against all or any of the parties from whom such 
arrear shall be claimed as due by such incumbent; and that the said courts 
respectively issue process for the recovery of the sums to be by them awarded, 
conformably to the provisions to be inserted in such Act of Parliament, 
and similar to those contained in several Acts of Parliament of Ireland in the 
years 1787, 1788, 1799, and 1800, with such additions and alterations as may 
be thought fit to be introduced into such Act, as adapted to the circumstances 
now existing in Ireland. 

But strongly as the committee are impressed with the necessity of main- 
taining the authority of the law, and relieving the pressing wants the clergy 
are suffering from a breach of it, they have anxiously turned their attention to 
the practicability of effecting an useful alteration in the present system; and 
although the inquiry in which they are engaged is not sufficiently advanced 
to enable them to pronounce a distinct opinion as to the best means of re- 
moving the evils connected with the collection of tithes in Ireland, enough has 
appeared to satisfy them that with a view to secure both the interests “of the 
church and the lasting welfare of that country, a permanent change of system 
will be required. That such a change, to be satisfactory and safe, must 
involve a complete extinction of tithes, including those belonging to lay 
impropriators, by commuting them for a charge upon land, or any exchange 
for or investment of land, so as effectually to secure the revenues of the 
church as far as relates to tithes, and at the same time to remove all pecu- 
niary collision between the parochial clergy and the occupiers of land. 


STATISTICS OF CRIME, 


Wirutn the last twenty-one years the number of commitments in England 
and Wales has been, males, 224,152; females, 46,522; total, 270,674. In 
1811, the number of commitments was 5,337; in 1816, 9,091; in 1821, 
13,115; in 1826, 16,164; and in 1832, 19,647 ; exhibiting a progressive in- 
crease of about the same ratio ineach period of five years; between the first 
year and the last, crime, as evidenced by the commitments, has increased 
nearly 400 per cent. The number of convictions in the seven years ending 
1817, 35,259; acquitted, 11,762; no bills found, 9,287 ; total commitments, 
56,308 ; of these, 4,952 were sentenced to death ; executed, 584, about one in 
nine. In the seven years ending 1824, convictions, 62,412; acquitted, 17,708; 
no bills found, 12,728 ; total commitments, 92,848; sentenced to death, 
7,288 ; executed, 628, one in 13. In the seven years ending 1831, convictions, 
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85,251 ; acquitted, 23,442 ; no bills, 12,819; total commitments, 121,518 ; sen- 
tenced to death, 8316; executed, 410, about one in 23. In the seven years ending 
1817, there were executed for forgery, 101 ; the seven years ending in 1826, 55; 
and the seven years ending in 1831, the number was only 17 out of 218 convic- 
tions. The convictions for murder have also decreased. In the first period 
there was 151. In the second, 122; executed, 104. In the third, 100; 
executed 87. 


CRUELTY TO ANIMALS. 


Mr. Mackinnon’s Bill to prevent the improper treatment of animals repeals 
the 21st George III., cap 67, and the 3rd George 1V., cap. 71, and enacts that 
if any person shall wantonly or cruelly beat, abuse, torture, ill-treat, or keep 
without sufficient food, any cattle or domestic animal, or shall otherwise ill- 
treat, or drive or convey [?] in any Waggon or other conveyance, so as to 
cause unnecessary pain to any such animal; or shall pelt with stones, beat, 
or drive, or hunt away, or set dogs at any such cattle; every offender shall 
forfeit for the first offence a sum not exceeding 40s. nor less than 10s.; and for 
the second offence be imprisoned for not less than two nor more than three 
months. Constables and peace officers may seize offenders, and take them 
before a magistrate. Magistrates may make by-laws similar to those of Lon- 
don, for the regulation of the markets, number and badges of the drovers, &c. 
Allslaughter-houses, knackers’ yards, and such other places, shall be licensed 
annually by the magistrates, registered, and open to the inspection of consta- 
bles or inspectors ; and any respectable individual, haying obtained a magis- 
trate’s permission in writing, may, at seasonable hours, visit such places to 
prevent and report any cases of cruelty. The words “ Licensed for slaughter- 
ing Cattle,” or “ Knacker’s Yard,” to be placed over the door, under a certain 
penalty; the owner to be responsible if the tenant cannot be found. The 
vestry in any parish is empowered to appoint inspectors of slaughter-houses, 
who are to ascertain and report if any unnecessary cruelty is exercised, and 
if the animals are in a healthy state, fit for the food of man. The inspectors 
to be paid out of the poor-rate. A penalty not exceeding 5/. nor less than 40s, 
is imposed on persons keeping pits for baiting dogs, bears, or other animals. 


STATEMENT RESPECTING THE IRISH CHURCH. 


From Mr. Lefroy’s Speech on the Irish Tithe Question in the House of Commons, 
on Friday, the 13th instant. 
Mr. Lerroy concurred in the sentiments expressed by the noble Lord, and 
was rejoiced to see him meet, as he had done, the resolutions of the Hon. 
and Learned Member for Kerry—resolutions which were indicative of nothing 
less than the spoliation of the Church. (Hear, hear.) He should be glad, 
however, if the noble Lord had expressed himself with more distinctness on 
this point. (Hear, hear.) The Noble Lord had said that the Church of Ire- 
land was too large. If by this he meant to say, that there should be a more 
equal and proper distribution of the property of the church amongst the 
clergy of the church, he should not object to such a proposition ; but if the 
Noble Lord meant the observation as an echo of what had fallen from the Hon. 
and Learned Member for Kerry, with a view to the diversion of church pro- 
perty to any other purpose, then he must protest against such a doctrine. (Hear, 
hear.) He felt convinced, however, that the Noble Lord, with his usual can- 


dour, would have stated the fact, had such been his object. The number of . 


benefices in Ireland was 1244 or 1252; but taking it at 1252, and the num- 
ber of Protestants at 1,269,288, he found that this proportion gave to each 
benefice a congregation of 1000; and it was proved that the average income 
of the several benefices was not more than 299/. per annum. He would ask 
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them whether that was beyond what was just and reasonable. He admitted 
that, in the distribution of the revenues of the church within itself, there was 
an unjust inequality ; but the question now before the House did not relate 
to that inequality. Whenever that question should come fully before the 
Legislature, it would be easy to adopt a regulation which would render the 
distribution of church property, he would not say equal, but just and reason- 
able. Within the last twenty-one years, there was an increase of 697 resi- 
dent clergymen in Ireland. ‘The Hon. Member for Kerry was not borne out 
in the assertion, that there were large livings in Ireland in which there was 
not a single Protestant. Though there might be parishes in Ireland, in which 
there were few or no Protestants, still those parishes were only parcels of 
unions, in which there was a numerous Protestant population. ‘The Hon. Member 
for Kerry said, that all he wanted was, to abolish tithes without interfering with 
vested interests; but what did the Hon. and Learned Member mean by vested 
interests? They were not for the life of the existing incumbent alone, but also 
for the lives of his successors. (Cheers from the ministerial side.) He was 
not surprised at these cheers, proceeding, as they did, from persons whose ears 
were familiar with the cry of “‘ Down with the Church”—from persons whose 
correspondents from Ireland supplied them with scarcely any other informa- 
tion than that relating to the growing power of conspiracies and combinations 
against the Established Church of Ireland. After the oath which Catholics 
had taken on coming into Parliament, and after the evidence which the Hon. 
and Learned Member for Kerry had given before the committee in 1826, he 
was astonished how that Hon. Member could now come forward and urge an 
amendment, the object of which was to transfer to Roman Catholic institu- 
tions the whole property of the Established Church. The Hon. and Learned 
Member proposed a tax in proportion to the value of the land; but this propo- 
sition differed in no respect from the Tithe Composition Act. 


VAN DIEMEN’S LAND COMPANY. 
(From History of Wan Diemen's Land.) 


Tur subject of emigration has of late been ‘much under the consideration of his Majesty's 
Government. It is one of considerable difficulty, and the documents respecting crown lands 
and emigration, which have been printed by order of the House of Commons, dated the 13th 
October last, shew the anxiety of the Colonial Department to meet the difficulties, and to devise 
such measures as will best and most effectually promote this important object. 

Extensive surveys have been ordered in the Australian colonies, and the territories are to 
be divided into counties, which are to be forty miles square, to be apportioned each county 
into hundreds, each of which shall comprise an area of 100 square miles, and those sub- 
divided into parishes to comprise an area of twenty-five square miles, having regard to divisions 
by natural boundaries, formed by rivers, streams, or highlands. 

When these surveys are made, lists of parishes and charts are to be prepared and exhibited, 
and the lands therein are to be put up for sale from time to time ; the highest bidding to be 
accepted, provided it should at least amount to five shillings per acre; ten per cent. deposit is 
to be made ; and the balance paid within one calendar month; the lots to be put = for sale 
to comprise 640 acres at least. Such are the plans devised for encouraging capitalists to go 
out to these colonies ; and with a view to supply them with labourers, as well as to relieve the 
counties in the south of England, supposed to be over-populous, and to place agricultural 
labourers in usefulness and comfort on their arrival, several measures are proposed. 

A tax is recommended to be laid in the colonies on convict labour, which tax is to be 
extended to those convicts who have tickets of leave ; a fund is to be raised from the sale of 
land, which will be applicable to the expenses of sending emigrants ; the labourers so sent out 
are to be hired for a stated period, not more than seven years, and during that time one- 
fourth of the wages they receive is to be ome to Government, till the advance made for 
defraying the cost of their passage is paid, when, of course, such payment will cease ; and last, 
an abatement in the purchase or redemption of quit-rents, now payable, is suggested, upon the 
principle adopted with the Van Diemen’s Land Company for taking out a limited number of 
tree emigrants in 1827, which was a remission of twenty pounds for each woman and sixteen 
pounds for each man then sent by the Company. 

Such are the plans proposed to encourage emigration. But his Majesty's Government have 
paid more particular attention to induce the emigration of females, and it would be impossible 
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to devise any measure more important to the Australian colonies than to afford assistance to 
the emigration of young and respectable women ; and it would be equally beneficial to the 
young women themselves, for whether in domestic employment, or in those ions of work 
in field husbandry and the management of dairies, to which they are fit, there is abundance of 
age 

he estimated expense of sending out young women is sixteen pounds each, and the com- 
mittee of emigration appointed by Government propose that half that amount should be 
defrayed by the parents or by the young women, either from their own funds or private sub- 
scription, which they may be able to raise, and the other half from the colonial treasury ; and 
reckoning that from the sources just enumerated 10,000/. will be this year at the disposal of 
Government, they propose sending 1200 female emigrants,—namely, 800 to Sydney, and 400 to 
Van Diemen’s Land. An annual supply of that number will be most advantageous, and a 
greater boon could not be given to the colonies. 

Whatever contributes to the ——— of the colony must be advan s to the Van 
Diemen’s Land Company. Bad management might destroy the hopes of the Company with- 
out materially affecting the colony, but the Company could not flourish if the colony did not 

wrosper. Every measure, therefore, that can be promoted for the good of the colony, will be 
Peneticial to the Company, who are settlers in it upon a large scale, and their prosperity must 
be also highly advantageous to the colony, which fas already derived great benefit from the 
establishment. His Majesty's Government fixed the location at the north-west corner of the 
island, which had never been traversed by civilized man; a nucleus was thereby formed at a 
distant point, so that in exploring the country, its character and capabilities might be developed, 
roails made to communicate with the located districts, and the intermediate space made 
available for private settlers ; whilst, therefore, it would have cost Government great expense 
and delay to ascertain the nature of that country, the whole has been explored and an immense 
tract placed at the disposal of Government for private settlers. So, also, the colony has 
pe great advantages from the capital expended, and from the Company's stock. It was 
their interest to send sheep from Europe of the very purest breed ; no pains were spared in 
the selection ; they have given a character to the stock of the Company, and by the sale of 
rams, have improved the sheep of the colony and given a character to the whole. The intro- 
duction of the best breeds of sheep, horses, cattle, and pigs, is directly advantageous to the 
Company, but the benefit is soon felt in the colony. The people, also, who have been sent 
out do much good ; some who went in the service of the Company possessed great talents, 
integrity, and perseverance ; they have had the means of acquiring and diffusing knowledge 
as to the capabilities and resources of the island; and those who have been sent in more 
humble situations were men of excellent character and respectable in their stations. All these 
do good to the Company, but the benefit is spread over the society of the island ; the interests 


of the colonists and the Company are hereby identified ; the Company can do nothing advan- 
tageous to itself without being beneficial to the colony. 


We now proceed to give a history of this Company from its own Reports. 


Extract from First Report. 


“In a very early stage of the application to Government for a legal sanction of the Company, 
a pledge was exacted, that the shares should not be issued to the public, so as to become a 
marketable or speculative property, until the Charter should be obtained. This pledge has 
been redeemed ; but the Directors have felt that they would not be honourably fulfilling the 
intentions of Government, unless they acted in all other respects in conformity with the pro- 
hibition. It is for this reason that they have, contrary to the examples of other companies, 
forborne to issue a Prospectus, and to invite a general application for their shares. This omis- 
sion calls upon them to enter a little more fully into their plans and proceedings. * 

“Tt is little more than twenty years since the first settlement was made by the British on 
the Island of Van Diemen; and a few years only have elapsed, since the public in England 
began to be acquainted with its soil, climate, and productions. The regularity and war pa | 
of its climate, the variety of its surface, affording dry and extensive downs, covered wit 
natural grass and herbage, and alternating with rich and well watered valleys; the whole 
moderately timbered, but in general free from those dense masses of wood and jungle, which 
so frequently cover the lands in the tropical and temperate regions, point it out as a country 
having some striking and very peculiar advantages for the purposes of pasturage and agri- 
culture. ete ; or ; 

‘¢ There cannot be a greater proof of the estimation in which this island is held, than the 
rapidity with which the colonization of it has advanced, and the eagerness with which the 
fertile portions of its land have been sought after and settled. Its population, which in 1810 
was only 1256, holding 559 acres of hak amounted, in 1821, to 7285, holding 723,679 acres. 
The estimated population of 1823 was 12,000; and the quantity of land granted in the two 
last mentioned years was, according to Mr. Evans, the Deputy-Surveyor-General, 152,570 
acres. The stock of sheep, which in 1810 was 3070, in 1821 was 170,391; an increase in 
eleven years nearly in the proportion of from one to sixty ; while other live stock have multi- 
plied in a corresponding ratio. Its growing wealth as a commercial colony may be estimated 
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by the value of the merchandize imported into it, which, in 1816, amounted to 47,2560. ; and 
im 1822, to 112,982/.; having weeks tripled in only six years. 

* Considerations, however, of the great advantages of this country in a commercial and 
agricultural view, and others of much greater importance as connected with our home manu- 
factures, led to the formation of a company for agricultural purposes in Van Diemen’s 
Land ; and it was chiefly in furtherance of these that, on the 12th of May, 1824, a meeting 
was held, at which it was unanimously resolved to apply to Government for a grant of 
500,000 acres. 

‘* With respect to the selection of the lands to be granted to the Company, the following 
rules are laid down by Earl Bathurst, in a letter dated the 15th of April, 1825: 

“© ¢ The Van Diemen’s Land Company will receive their grant in the north-west district of 
the island ; bounded on the north by Bass’s Straits, on the west by the ocean, and on the east 
and south by lines drawn from either shore, so as to afford the necessary depth of country ; 
within that district they will be at liberty to select any ungranted land at their own discretion. 
These lands, however, must be in one continuous and unbroken tract, approximating to the 
form of a square, as near as may be compatible with preserving a clear and well defined 
natural boundary.’ 

“The whole quantity of useful land, that is, of land capable of being used in pasturage and 
tillage, to be contained in this square, is 250,000 acres. Whatever useless and unproductive 
land may be included in order to complete the square figure, will be granted to the Company 
gratuitously. 

“It has been agreed that the price at which the land shall be valued to the Cowvany shall 
be two shillings and sixpence per acre of good pasturage and tillage, on which a quit-rent of 
one-and-a-half, or thirty shillings per 100L., is imposed, equal to 468/. 15s. per annum, 
payable in the manner already described ; which at twenty years’ purchase amounts to 95751. 
sterling. 

“Of the multifarious pursuits, in which the Charter allows the capital of the Company to 
he used, agriculture and pasturage have been selected for the present, as offering in the infancy 
of the establishment the most beneficial, and, at the same time, the least hazardous investments 
for the capitalof the Company. The instructions given to the Commissioners and the agents 
already despatched are, to confine their attention, on their first arrival, to the selection of the 
lands ; and then to form such farming and other establishments upon them, and to bring such 
a quantity of acres into cultivation as shall ensure subsistence to the people, and afford shelter 
ie protection to the stock and other property collected upon them. When these pera 
nary undertakings are in a state of sufficient forwardness, the Court (no way forgetful of the 
leading object of the Company—the growth of fine wool) is resolved to pursue the cultivation 
of this lucrative production on a liberal seale. 

‘“‘ The facts and opinions adduced by those who are best acquainted with the island, and 
with wool as a material in our manufactures, so important to the mother country, concur in 
persuading the Court that the climate of Van Diemen’s Land is favourable in the highest 
degree to sheep; that the animal thrives as well, and is as free from disease as in the most 
genial parts of Europe; and that the wool is not only capable of all the melioration and 
improvement which it is found to attain in Europe, but possesses some of the qualities most 
essential to the woollen manufactures, in a degree superior even to the choicest fleeces of Spain 
and Germany. 

* The capital is 1,000,0001. sterling, divided into 10,000 shares of 1001. each. 

“« The general management of the affairs of the Company is yested in a Governor, Deputy- 
Governor, eighteen Directors, and three Auditors.” 


Extract from the Rerort made to the third yearly General Meeting. 


“‘ At the last annual meeting, on the 13th of March, 1827, the Directors took occasion to 
explain to the Proprietors the progress that had been made towards the acquisition of a tract 
of land, suitable to the purposes for which the Company was formed; and concluded by 
informing them, that a station had been selected at Circular Head for the first establishment, 
around which there appeared a prospect of finding a sufficiency of good and useful land, 
although lying somewhat stented and divided. 

« The adjacent country, although it contains some considerable portions of excellent meadow 
and grazing land, with a narrow slip of good sheep-run down the west coast, was found to 
consist, in general, of barren heathy plains and low swampy forests ; so that a sufficient tract 
of land suitable for a large sheep farm could not be had, without extending the boundaries 
over a wider space than could either have been allowed by Government or have been conve- 
nient to the Company. 

“‘Mr. Hellyer, the Company’s chief surveyor, was therefore despatched on the Ist of 
February, 1827, on an expedition to the southward, to examine a large open district, which on 
former excursions had been seen from two different points of view, and promised to realize 
the best hopes of the agents. He discovered a very beautiful and valuable tract of country, 
with ranges of hills (which he called the Surrey and Hampshire ), timber, and rivers. One 
of these, called the Emu, runs into a bay in Bass’s Straits. _ 

« The description given by Mr. Hellver of the country travelled over by him in this inte- 
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esting journey, has since been confirmed by Mr. Fossey, another surveyor of the Company 
who, entering it from the eastward, came upon a different part of > Surrey Hills ora 
crossing the river called the Leven, represents the country in its vicinity as so admirably laid 
out by nature, that it assumes very much the appearance of a nobleman’s domain, both as to 
extent and good quality. 

‘¢ These concurring narratives immediately determined the agents on looking to the district 
of the hills as their future site of the Company's grant ; and the Directors have the satisfaction 
to report, that a minute of agreement has been signed on behalf of the Company, by which 
permission has been obtained of his Majesty's Government to select one block of 20,000 acres 
at Circular Head; and two blocks, to comprise together 220,000 acres, in the districts just 
described, all at the valuation originally agreed upon. The useless or unprofitable land which 
it may be necessary to include, in order to give a well-defined boundary, will be granted to 
the Company gratuitously, according to the stipulation mentioned in the last Report, and is 
allowed to extend to one-fourth part of the whole grant, or an addition (if needful ) of 62 500 
acres. A fourth block of 10,000 acres will be selected at the option of the Company at some 
point intermediate between the larger grant and the settled districts.” “ 


Extract from the Rerorr made to the fourth yearly General Meeting. 


‘* At Circular Head about 100 acres of land had been broken up in April, 1827, and 60 
acres more in the following season, making 160 acres under the plough, and bearing wheat 
barley, oats, turnips, potatoes, and other crops suitable to the wants of the establishment. 
‘Two abundant crops of excellent hay had been got in, made entirely from the native grasses, 
sufficient for the consumption of the stock of cattle. The rincipal buildings erecting or 
finished at this point are, a commodious house, Br ll ator. and shingled, the frame and 
fittings of which were sent from England ; a smaller house for the use of the superior officers 
of the establishment ; cottages and huts for the servants and for the labouring classes ; a large 
store-house ; a barn and threshing machine ; shops and work-places for the different artizans ; 
requisite sheds for sheep and cattle. The surrounding land has been fenced and drained 
under the able direction of Mr. Goldie. A substantial, but not expensive pier or jetty of 
wood had been constructed at the north-west point of the harbour, under the direction of Mr. 
Hellyer, at which the Tranmere and the smaller vessels had discharged their cargoes,” 


The fifth and sixth Reports, dated 1850 and 1831, give very few additional particulars with 
respect to the district to be allotted to the Company; they mention the completion of the 
roads; viz., one laid out and made under the copulate of Mr. Fossey, from Laun- 
ceston through the Surrey Hills; the other from the Surrey Hills through the Hampshire 
Hills to Emu Bay, by Mr. Hellyer, with bridges, which were erected over the rivers and 
streams. And they state the definitive arrangements which had been made with the govern- 
ment at home with respect to the allotments of land, which were determined upon in the fol- 
lowing locations : — 

150,000 acres at Woolnorth, in one continuous tract. 


20,000 — at Circular Head and the coast adjoining. 

10,000 — at Hampshire Hills, in one continuous tract. 

10,000 — at Middlesex Plains, in one continuous tract. 
150,000 — at Surrey Hills, in one continuous tract. 

10,000 — _ the estimated quantity of good land in the three islands, viz., 


Robins’ Island, Walker’s Island, and Trefoil Island. 
350,000 


The following is the return of live stock on the 30th June last :— 


Sheep and Lambs, viz. 306 Rams 
5155 Ewes 
2393 Lambs 
1480 Wethers 
—__—_—_— 9334 

CS csccninasecnanh sieadbeineds sesdanucenn. ae 


Horses, Mares, and Foals ............... 93" 


The account which Mr. Curr gives of the people employed on the establishment is most 
satisfactory. There is no necessity for either military or civil power to keep them in order ; 
they proceed cheerfully with their labour, and complaint is oe heard. This may in some 
measure be attributed to the care which has been taken in selecting the free servants, who 
have been sent from this country. Good conduct and good character have been indispensable 
qualifications ; every applicant was rejected upon whom there was stain or taint, and their 
previous good character was the ground of hope that they would be useful and respectable. 
In this the Directors have not been disappointed ; but in addition to their good qualities, they 
have been well managed by Mr. Curr. Strict, whenever offence has been committed— 











* The sale of buils for breeding, ans of horses, is a source of revenue to the Company. 
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thoughtful, considerate, and encouraging to all who have conducted themselves well, he has 
acquired a moral influence over the saa far more desirable, and, with regard tu the interests 
of the Company, far more advan us than coercion, restraint, or punishment; and it will 
be a subject of pride to him, as well as satisfaction to the proprietors, to find the men who 
were first sent out by the Company, and whose agreements for the term of years have expired, 
settling themselves in the island with respectability and comfort, and with the prospect of 
seeing their families prosper in the world. The following extract from Mr. Curr’s despatch, 
dated Launceston, 4th May, 1831, will be read with interest and pleasure : — 

‘¢ It has been a source of sincere satisfaction to me, in which I am sure the Court will par- 
ticipate, to find all the old indented servants of the Company, who went out per the Tranmere 
and Caroline, doing extremely well, with not more, I believe, than one exception, and, with the 
same one exception, very well spoken of. The farming men are generally in places at wages 
of from thirty to fifty guineas a-year with a maintenance; the shepherds 50. to 60J. a-year ; 
the mechanics are chiefly in this town, and earning 10s. per day and upwards: these latter 
have got town allotments, and are most of them building or about to build good brick cot- 

es for themselves.” 

hus it follows, that though the Company engage their servants at low w in compa- 
rison with what are given in some parts of the island, and have them indented for a term of 
years as a remuneration for the expense of sending them out with their families, those men 
are enabled with their comparative low wages to save money, and at the expiration of their 
terms to establish themselves respectably. The maintenance of families in the colony is little 
felt, as the women can always earn good wages. Mr. Curr says they can even enrich them- 
selves; and children have ample employment in the fields, and earn sufficient for their main- 
tenance. It must be also highly gratifying to the proprietors to know, that they have thus 
been the means of enabling industrious and united families, who, with the utmost toil, were 
scarce able to support themselves at home, to live in comfort and to enrich themselves in Van 
Diemen’s Land; and the number of respectable persons whom the Company have sent out 
must place the establishment in a very favourable point of view both with the colonists and 
the government. 

The higher officers who went out with Mr. Curr have all left, or are about to leave, the 
employment of the Company, their engagements having been fulfilled. 

‘he persons who have been sent out since the last General Meeting have been—1l. Mr. 
King, an experienced farmer, as superintendant of farms; 14 shepherds, viz. 6 from Scotland, 
5 from Wiltshire, 3 from Norfolk ; 3 masons and bricklayers from Oxfordshire and Bucking- 
hamshire ; 2 carpenters: together with their families, consisting of 13 women, 7 boys, and 
24 girls. The men are chiefly engaged to replace those whose terms are about to expire, and 
they are indented for the term of seven years at much lower wages than have been paid to the 
persons whom they succeed ; so that the expense of sending out the families will be soon 
remunerated to the Company; all these, except five, are gone out in the Forth, Captain 
Robertson, and are to disembark at Circular Head, having a large quantity of stores on board 
for the establishment. 

The other buildings at Circular Head consist of Beach Cottage, for the officers’ residence, 
56 feet by 13, having four rooms and kitchen ; officers’ sleeping-rooms at the back of the 
store ; Company's office, 35 feet by 15, in two rooms; storekeeper’s office; freemen’s cot- 
tage, 48 feet by 23.9, in seven rooms, accommodating three married men and their families, 
and the single men ; seven other cottages, &c. ; a most complete farm-yard, round which are 
built, and communicating with it, Mig rm barns, stables, &c. ; the fencing completed is 
951.55 chains, or 11¢ miles in length, inclosing 8 fields of arable land, 8 paddocks, 11 pasture 
fields, with drains and excellent roads; the population consists of 45 men, 11 women, 10 
boys, and 15 girls. 

At Emu Bay are built, a jetty; store, &c. 60 feet by 20, in two rooms, with loft and shed ; 
five cottages, with smal! paddock and garden; blacksmith’s shop; saw-pit. 

At Hampshire Hills, dent houses, cattle sheds, &c.; the fencing completed is 545 chains, 
or 64 miles in length, with drain and roads complete. 

At Surrey Hills, the officers’ house and rooms; about eight ontaae, with sheep-sheds, 
stock-yards, kc. The population at Emu Bay and the Hampshire and Surrey Hills, consists 
of 62 men, 7 women, 5 boys, 5 girls: in all, 79. 

At Woolnorth, store, six cottages, with blacksmith’s shop, and stable. The population con- 
sists of 24 men, 4 women, 5 boys, 4 girls: in all, 37. 

The roads which have been constructed are 

22 miles cut through dense Myrtle Forest. , 
454 miles in one line, say from Emu Bay to the Race Course, measured ; and mile- 
boards put up, with numerous timber bridges, large and small; the whole line 
can be travelled, except in the very highest floods. 
12 miles from Hampshire Hills to Burghley. 
8 miles from Burghley to the Race Course. 
9 miles from Chilton to Burghley. 


96 miles. 
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One very substantial bridge has been erected at Weybridge, where the b streain 
is 55 feet; another at the a Hills, very pin 2 over a pelea y bot pe 

_ It appears that all the charges incurred in exploring, in the survey, buildings, roads, &c. 
amount to 30,0501. 13s. ld. or 1s. 84d. per acre ; add to this the value of quit rent, and 
the land, with every expense which has attached to it, will be 2s, Sd. per acre, whilst the 
lowest price for the worst land in the worst situation, without roads, clearing, buildings, or 
fences, in Van Diemen’s Land, is now fixed at 5s. per acre. 


The summary of the expenditure was as follows :— 


PURINES TO THE occ cig tbbaresvenceccesiccnssscanenccediscebicedibbnccisstue oiteo 13 1 
Do. SUMED vocdguddenpecddcdcdsonepbubssnipcescodeciadseoctbccsésdeddesee 30,717 2 8 
Bs” PD ocelb ibeaececccccecekeiesttibpinccccchecaneclbvesbcskeetzes 4,979 19 1 
Mes! RGITES  .chibenbcnvansevcescdisabubsbatpescacdbdsechccdiaticdcsbbacenn. 412718 7 
Do. _ in stores, furniture, implements, and machinery ............... 15,479 10 11 
Do. in shipping (Friendship and Fanny)..............sccccseeeceeeses 2,154 10 3 

Cash, bills, and debts owing to the Company in Van Diemen's Land ... 3,831 11 3 


£91,391 0 10 
As per balance sheet and abstract taken to the 30th June, 1830. 


The Proprietors must be aware that more money’ will necessarily be required, not to defray 
current annual expenses, but upon those permanent. investments, buildings, &e, which are 
required on all new and unoccupied estates, in order to make the land valuable, as well for 
cubibition by the Company, as for tenants, or for sale. The main expenses are already in- 
curred: the country is explored and roads constructed; but the locations must be reatly 
increased in value, and rendered available for every purpose, by the erection of farm-houses, 
barns, &e., and by inclosures ;--these will give good annual remuneration, 

With respect to the payment, first of the current expense of the establishment, and next 
interest aud prods the Directors feel extremely anxious to give such full and minute infor- 
mation as will enable the Proprietors to judge for themselves. Mr. Curr is of opinion, that 
the current expenditure will be paid this year, by the sale of produce and shipments to 
Europe ; and judging from the quantity of wool, &c. which will be exported, and the sales of 
tive stock én the colony, together with the produce of the soil, it appears that this expectation 
will be realized. ‘ 

The following computation will shew the ground upon which this estimate is formed. 
Mr. Curr states that the wool which will be sent, and which he is now about to ship, would 
be not less than 120 bales, and will be in much better condition and quality than any yet 


cocdivelh; Cdaleansd at BOE. GORA ...0000.cccccrcdssvencccosnssedtescestusovecceusesséeessetbln £2400 
Ram lambs, produced last year, 868/.—present estimate .........csceseessereees 1500 
Biiiinchich wath, B16 ck BBideccceve csncde sctttindierccncdscticacetncccceeseseebdddaan 200 
Horses and mares, 24 will be saleable at. 201. each ...........cccccecccscecesecceecs 480 
Wheat, potatoes, butter, cheese, &c., in 1829, produced 2300/., reckoned ... 3000 
Bark, wood, and other articles, reekoned .........ccscccsscevereeessessesceseeseeeases 1000 
£8580 





The expenditure was 8800/. in the year 1830. When, therefore, the rapid increase of live 
stock is considered, the Directors can, with confidence, hold out the prospect of early divi- 
dends; it must evidently be advisable to postpone the expectation of them for one or two 
years; but they trust they may fairly calculate upon being able to announce a dividend in 
1834, of which, however, the Proprietors, from the accounts on the table, will be able to 
form their own opinion. 





ECCLESIASTICAL INTELLIGENCE. 





ORDINATIONS. 
Bishop of Oxford, Christ Church, Oxford.......... cevcceteceeoes June 24 
Bishop of Lichfield and Coventry .......sssssesseseenesseenerenes 
Bishop of Gloucester, Gloucester Cathedral .........+++++++0++ - 8 
Bishop of Worcester, Worcester Cathedral .......... esedooede eee Sully 25 
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Name. 


Adams, Thomas Simon......... 
Barker, Henry Raymond 
Brown, Edward Langton ...... 
Bloxam, John Rouse............ 
Browne, Robert W. ............ 
Brown, T. Birch Llewelyn ... 
Breeze, John 
I MIEN stemecsossasceccenennes 
Ty OER. cccnocerccncocgpnsyes 
Bloxsome, W. Henry............ 
Cameron, Archibald Akin 

Cargill, Richard 
Cox, James 


CPR eee ee 
hee ee | 


Corfield, Thomas ............... 
Daubeny, Arthur James 
Ey RING: cncscsnscscccsatia 
Denison, George Anthony 
Dudley, Joseph .............0.00 
Dunlass, Arthur Philip ...... 
Eyre, Fred. Drought ............ 
Gleadow, Thos. Littlewood ... 
Goldney, Adam ............0000 
Grice, Joseph Hill, 
Sy eee 
Hawkins, Edward 
Heaume, Geo. Du 
Jeune, Francis 
James, Horatio. ....cdcccocccscces 
John, Edward St. ............... 
Judge, Lawrence E. 
Kanght, John ...........cesccceses 
Lynn, Geo. Goodenough 
Morgan, John Blackstone ...... 
WPOTEAMRg SOND i casesnecscseeice ‘ 
Payne, Edward 
Penson, John P 
ae 
Perry, Thomas Corbett 
Robinson, John E. ............ 
Tarbutt, Arthur Charles 
Thackwell, Stephen 


Pee eee eee eeee 


Pee eee eee 


tee eesee 


*eeeee 


Tracy, John Cassel Hanbury... 


Whidbourne, Geo. Ferris ...... 


Wood, Chas. Fred. Bryan...... 


Allen, William Birkett ......... 
Billingsley, J. R. F. ..........6. 
Brown, Geo. Augustus......... 
Campbell, John fis itpatain 
Colley, James ..........cececseoees 
Curteis, Thos. Chandler ...... 
Dawson, Fred. Akers............ 
Elridge, Robey .............+ _ 
Evans, Richard .................. 
Freemantle, W. Robert ......... 
Greene, Edward ................. 
Harrison, Jasper Nicolls ¥s 
Heurtley, Chas. Abel............ 
Layton, Fred. W. H............. 
Madan, George .................. 
Meade, Edward ......... eames 


Degree. 


B.A. 
B.A. 
B.A. 
B.A, 
M.A. 
B.A, 
M.A. 
M.A. 
B.A. 
B.A. 
M.A, 
B.A. 
B.A. 
B.A. 
B.A. 
B.A. 
B.A. 
B.A. 
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DEACONS. 

College. University. Orduining Bishop. 
New Oxford Bishop of Oxford 
Merton Oxford Bishop of Oxford 
Trinity Camb. Bishop of Oxford 
Demy of Magd.Oxford —_ Bishop of Oxford 
St. John’s Oxford Bishop of Oxford 
Jesus Oxford Bishop of Oxford 
Queen’s Camb. Bp. of Lichfield & Coy. 
Corpus Christi Camb. Bp. of Lichfield & Coy. 
Queen’s Camb. Bishop of Gloucester 
Wadham Oxford Bishop of Gloucester 
Pembroke Oxford Bishop of Oxford 
Catherine Hall Camb. Bp. ot Lichfield & Cov. 
Christ Church Oxford Bishop of Oxford 
Trinity Camb. Bp. of Lichfield & Cov. 
Clare Hall Camb. Bp. of Lichfield & Cov. 
Brasennose Oxford Bishop of Gloucester 
Queen's Oxford Bishop of Worcester 
Oriel Oxford Bishop of Oxford 
Worcester Oxford Bishop of Worcester 
St. John’s Oxford Bishop of Oxford 
Christ's Camb. Bp. of Lichfield & Cov. 
Christ’s Camb. Bp. of Lichfield & Cov. 
Trinity Camb. Bishop of Oxford 
Christ Church Oxford Bishop of Worcester 
Clare Hall Camb. Bishop of Oxford 
Pembroke Oxford Bishop of Oxford 
Pembroke Oxford Bishop of Oxford 
Pembroke Oxford Bishop of Oxford 
Christ’s Camb. Bp. of Lichfield & Cov. 
Downing Camb. Bishop of Worcester 
New Oxford Bishop of Worcester 
Queen’s Camb. Bp. of Lichfield & Cov. 
Christ Chureh Oxford Bishop of Oxford 
Trinity Oxford —_ Bishop of Oxford 
Queen’s Camb. Bp. of Lichfield & Cov. 
New Oxford Bishop of Oxford 
Worcester Oxford Bishop of Oxford 
Queen's Camb. Bp. of Lichfield & Cov. 
Lincoln Oxford Bishop of Worcester 
Christ Church Oxford Bishop of Oxford 
Wadham Oxford Bishop of Oxford 
Pembroke Oxford Bishop of Worcester 
Oriel Oxford Bishop of Gloucester 

¢ Bishop of Gloucester, 
Queen's Oxford ~ by Let.dim.from the 

d Bishop of Exeter 
Pembroke Oxford Bishop of Gloucester 

PRIESTS. 

St. John’s Oxford Bishop of Oxford 
Lincoln Oxford Bishop of Gloucester 
Magdalen Oxford Bishop of Oxford 
Pembroke Oxford Bishop of Worcester 
St. John’s Camb. Bp. of Lichfield & Cov. 
St. John’s Oxford Bishop of Oxford 
Brasennose Oxford Rishop of Oxford 
Wadham Oxford Bishop of Gloucester 
Queen's Camb. Bp. of Lichfield & Cov. 
Magdalen Oxford Bishop of Oxford 
Magdalen Oxford Bishop of Oxford 
Worcester Oxford Bishop of Oxford 
Corpus Christi Oxford Bishop of Oxford 
St. Peter's Camb. Bp. of Lichfield & Cov. 
Christ Church Oxford Bishop of Oxford 
Wadham Oxford Bishop of Worcester 
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Name. Degree. —_ College. University. Oduining Bishop. 
Morrell, Henry Cox ............ M.A. Christ Church Oxford Bishop of Oxford 
North, William ................4 M.A. = Jesus Oxford —_ Bishop of Oxford 
Partington, Henry............... B.A, Christ Church Oxford Bishop of Oxford 
Pitcher, John Earle ............ M.A. Oriel Oxford Bishop of Gloucester 
PICs CUNY kvecscscvicsseccesens LL.B. Catharine Hall Camb. Bishop of Worcester 
Reynolds, Henry .........000008 M.A. Jesus Oxford Bishop of Oxford 
Romney, Francis Henry ...... B.A. Worcester Oxford Bishop of Gloucester 
Saxton, Charles Waring ...... M.A. Christ Church Oxford _ Bishop of Oxford 
Spencer, John  .......cecssecceee B.A. Trinity Camb. Bp. of Lichtield & Cov. 
Strong, Clement Dawson ...... B.A. Macdalen Oxford Bishop of Gloucester 


CLERICAL APPOINTMENTS, 


ahs ii. isc ccicbsteaditece Vice Principalship of Elizabeth Col., Guernsey. 
Rae anne Preb. Stall of Llangunllo, Brecon. ; 

Butt, J. W........cceeeeeeeeeesMastership of Bromley School. 

Dobree, Daniel ............0«. First Classical Master of Pembroke College. 

BR OOUTEs I 5. BiW ceccdcectebeane Vicar-Gen. for the Southern district of the Isle of Man. 
Hooper, William Nixon ...Minor Canon of Winchester Cathedral. 

Hone, Richard Brindley ...Domestic Chaplain to the Earl of Haddington. 

Marsh, William ............... Domestic Chaplain to Viscount Galway. 

Smith, Jeremiah ............ Prebend of Lichfield Cathedral. 


————— 


PREFERMENTS. 


Name. Preferment. County. Diocese. Patron. 
Allington, John ...... Croxby, R. Lincoln Lincoln Lord Chancellor 
Betts, Thomas D’Eye Martelsham, R. Suffolk Norwich F.G. Doughty, Esq. 
Ween De.‘ ctcce Riacd, Wingfield, P. C. Suffolk Bishop of Norwich 
BTR, Fe sccssersccsi Lazeby, R. Lincoln Lincoln J. Fardell, Esq. 
Biddulph Henty...... Stanlake, R. Oxford Oxon Magdalen Coll., Oxon 
Boone, J. Shergold... Paddington New Church Middlesex London Bishop of London 
Boulton, Anthony... Preston Capes, R. Northam. Peterbo’ Sir C. Knightley, Bt. 
Buckle, Wm. Lewis Banstead, V. Surrey Wint. Rev. Wy Buckle 
Bushby, E. ......ces0. Impington, V. Cambr. Ely D. & C. of Ely 
CHUN We sicnbitatcades Merioty V. Somerset B. & W. D. & C. of Bristol 
Dalton, Henry......... St. Leonard’s, Bridgenorth Thos. W hitmore, Esq. 
DOMe, Jo cidadcatesed ee Newton Tracey, R. Devon Exon The King 
Durell, T. Vavasour Pyrton, V. Oxford Oxon D. & C. of Christ Ch, 

' as ‘ George Fapwell, Esq. 
Farwell, Arthur ...... Stoke Fleming, R. Devon Exon } ces on J Birwoed 
Flesher, John T....... Tiffield, R. Northam. Peterbo’ Thomas Flesher, Esq. 
Goodman, John ...... Kemmerton, V. GloucesterGloster Mayor & Cor. Gloue, 
Harrison, J. Butler... Evenley, V. Northam. Peterbo’ Magdalen Coll., Oxon 
Heuslow, J. Stevens f Cholsey cwm . Berks Sarum —_ Lord Chancellor 

ade May 1 Mountsford, V. we. 

Hellicar, Ames ...... Fivehead, V. & Swell, V. Somerset B. & W. D. & C. of Bristol 
Jackson, F. D. ... a ar Manches- } Laneash. Chester Mrs. Owen 

’ . “ee er : 

Kekewich, Charles... Greaten, R. Somerset B. & W. Sir ‘Te Blomefield Bt. 

King, Isaac ......... Bradenham, R. Bucks Lincoln Bishop of Lincoln 
fChalgrove with Ber-) Oxteed One D. & C. of Ch. Ch., 

Laurence, R. F....... > wick, V. Oxon 

Luttrell, A. H. Y¥.... Minehead, V. Somerset B. & W. F.F. Luttrell, Esq. 

St. Michael & St. Trini- Sand D. & C. of S&t. 

Lupton, James ...... ty, Queenhithe, R. oncon Paul’s 

Moore, John ......... Alrewas, Vv. Staffordsh.L. & Cov. Chan. of Lich. Cath. 

a f Wheatacre as ¢ Norwich Caius Col., Camb. 
Cee), Et cncvsess: ’ Mitford with Barnaby Suffolk erwich Calne et, 

. f Shouldham & Should-? . ; Norwich Sir T. Hare, Bart. 
Orman, C. J. ..c.c00e Y ham 17 horpe, Pc. ¢ Norfolk orwich ’ 
East and West Rain-) eas: W. Ainge 
Phayre, Richard.,..... ham, R., with St. Norfolk Norwich Marq. of Townsend 
: d Mary Coslany, P.C. j ae : 
Phillips, John......... Ainfield, V. Sussex Chichester Earl of Asburnham 
Raines, F. ie Fee) Milardw, P. C. Lancash. Chester Rev. R. W. Hay 


‘arms : ; lor 
' x St. Ishmael, V., with Carmarth. St. Dav. Lord Chance ; 
Semmaters, Se Ws coven Dale, P. C. a Pembroke St. Dav. Lloyd Phillips, Esq. 
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ECCLESIASTICAL 


Nume. 





Saturday, June 30th. 

in a Convocation, holden on Monday last, 
it was unanimously resolved that a loyal and 
dutiful Address should be presented to his 
Majesty, on occasion of the treasonable attack 
lately made on his Sacred Person. 

On Tuesday last the Examiners for the 
Hebrew Scholarships notified to the Vice-Chan- 
cellor that Benj. Harrison, B.A. and Student 
of Christ Church, was appointed to the Hebrew 
Scholarship on the Pusey and Ellerton foun- 
dation, and James Robert Burgess, B.A., of 
Oriel College, to that on the foundation of the 
late Mrs. Kennicott. 

Thursday the following Degrees were con- 
ferred :— 

Bachelors in Divinity — Rev. W. Kay, 
Fellow of Lincoln; Rev. T. Price, Fellow of 


Jesus, 





INTELLIGENCE. 








/ Preferment. County. Diocese. Patron. 
Smith, Samuel ...... Lois Weedow, V. Northamp.Peterbo’ King’s Col., Camb. 
Smyth, Charles ...... Alfriston, V. Sussex Chichester Lord Chancellor 

ors Newton, a Pes. 

Ch., with Wilton, R. . 
Stockwell, J. S....... with Netherhampton Wilts Sarum Earl of Pembroke 

Chapel annexed 
Stone, Samuel......... At. Augustine, R. Norwich Norwich D. & C. of Norwich 
Tasker, Henry......... Soham, V. Camb. = Ely Pembroke Col. Camb. 
Thompson, Edward. Lambourn, V. Berks Sarum Dean of St. Paul's 
Twining, Daniel...... Therfield, R. Hunts Lincoln D.& C. of St. Paul’s 

Rey. J. Hatchard, 
Vallack, B. S.......... St. Budeaux, P. C. Devon Exon | Vicar of St. An- 
drew’s, Plymouth 
Watson, Thomas...... Tottenhill, P. C. Norfolk Norwich Bishop of Ely 
MEY Ga. neucevescrcsece Aisholt, R. Somerset B. & W. 
CLERGYMEN DECEASED. 

Crosthwaite, J. ...... ee ¢Susvex  Chich. Earl of Egremoot 
Davies, David......... Milton Chapel, C. 
Field, Thomas......... oe ceaeias C. \w. York York D. Sykes, Esq. 
Foyle, Edward ...... Kimpton, R. Hants Win. George Foyle, Esq. 
Hodson, William Milnrow Lancash. Chester Rev. R. W. Hay 
Hooper, John ......... Eaton Wilts 
Ireland, Thomas...... Chaplain to H, M. Forces Cape of Good Hope and Ceylon 
Lagden, H. .........00 Balsham Camb. 
Mills, Thomas,........ Bumpstead Helion, VY. Essex London ‘Trinity Coll., Camb. 
Manley, W. Nicholas St. Peter’s, C, Dublin 
Morgan,J.Blackstone Garsington, C. Oxon Oxon eo tut, Gan 
Outram, E. H......... 
PORE, <= snacporcesccese Southernhay 
Sandford, Edmund... Nutfield, R. Surrey Win. Jesus Coll., Oxon 
- ‘ Monkton, R., with Isle of =, § Archbishop of Cant. 
Scott, Tufton C. ... ; Birchington, R. Thanet Y cant. ¢ Vicar of Shealsen 
Serle, Ambrose ...... Helvedon Hatch, R. Essex London A. Serle, Esq. 
Spence, William...... Berrynarbon, C. Devon Exon T. Edwards, Esq. 
Topham, J..........0+ Coniscliffe, V. Duriam Durham Bishop of Durham 

UNIVERSITY NEWS. 

OXFORD. 


Masters of Aris — Rev. W. Gilkes, Pem- 
broke, grand comp. ; T. Lewin, Corpus, grand 
comp.; H. C. Nowell, Corpus; Rev. A. 
Stewart, Alban Hall; Rev. R. W. Whitford, 
St. Edmund Hall; Rev. D. Adams, Rey. W. 
Moore, M. R. Jeffreys, Christ Church; Rev. 
H. C. Smith, Balliol; W. W. Tireman, W. 
Bulley, Demies of Magdalen; Rev. W. J. 
Meech, Fellow of New Coll.; Rev. R. Eld- 
ridge, Rev. L. Tomlinson, Wadham College. 

Bachelors of Arts-—C. F. Broadbent, St. 
Mary Hall; W. Offley, University; W. Hig- 
rens, E. C. Swainson, Worcester; W. H. 
“dwards, Brasennose; C. P. Wyatt, J. C. 
B. Borough, S. R. Wood, Christ Church ; 
T. D. T. Calvert, Queen’s. 

Sulyects for 1333—Latin Verse, Carthago.— 
English Essay, On Emulation. —Latin Essay, 
De Atticorum Comedia. —. English Verse, 
Grenada. 

Theological Prize —* The Analogy of 
God's Dealings with Men would not lead us 











to expect a tual Succession of Miraculous 
+ th in the Chureh,” 

The subject above stated, as appointed by 
the Judges, for an English Essay, 1s proposed 
to Members of the University on the écllewing 
conditions ; viz.—1. The Candidate must have 
passed his Examination for the Degree of B.A. 
or B.C.L. —2. He must not on this day 
(June 28th) have exceeded his Twenty-eight 
Term. — 3. He must have commenced his 
Sixteenth Term eight weeks previous to the 
day appointed for sending in his Essay to the 
Registrar of the University.——lIn every case 
the terms are to be computed from the Matri- 
culation inclusively. 

On Monday last the following gentlemen 
were admitted Scholars of St: John’s College : — 

T. C. H. Leaver, Founder’s Kin. ; 8. H. 
Russell, J. A. Hessey, G. K. Morrell, T. 
Ward, Reading, Merchant Tailors. 

The same day J. S. Pinkerton, E. W. 
Vaughan, J. J. Pratt, F. J. Kitson, were ad- 
mitted Actual Fellows. 

On Thursday last, Mr. T. Dand and Mr. 
T. Calvert were elected and admitted Taber- 
dars of Queen’s College ; Messrs. J. Treacy, 
J. Hunt, and W. Wilson, were elected Scholars 
on the old foundation; and W. Andrews, of 
Exeter College, an Exhibitioner on the founda- 
tion of Sir Francis Bridgman. 

Preachers of St. Mary's — Rev. the Prin- 
cipal of St. Alban Hall, Sunday morning. 
Rev. Mr. Lancaster, Queen's, Sunday after- 
noon. 

Preachers at St. Martin's — Rey. Mr. 
Sewell, Sunday morning, (Charity Sermon. ) 
Rev. Mr. Firth, Sunday afternoon. 


July 7th. 


The following is a list of those Candidates 
who have obtained classical distinction in Dis- 


ciplinis Mathematicis et Physicis :— 

Crass I. — H. Jones, Commoner of Jesus ; 
C. F. befroy, Commoner of Christ Church ; 
F. Rogers, Commoner of Oriel; E. P. 
Vaughan, Commoner of Balliol. 

Crass II1.—A. Menzies, Scholar of Trinity. 

Cxiass II.—None. 

Crass I1V.—G. T. 


Commoner of Exeter. 
Number of Fifth Class, 104. 


Examiners — R. Walker, M.A., Wadham ; 
A. P. Saunders, M.A., Christ Church; and 


W. Falconer, M.A., Exeter College. 


The Classes in Literis Humanioribus ap- 


peared in our last number. 


At a Convocation holden in the Theatre, on 
Wednesday last, the Honorary Degree of Doc- 
tor in Civil Law was conferred on the following 


gentlemen :— 


The Earl of Bandon; Lieut.-Gen. Sir T. 
Brisbane, K.C. B. F.R.S., &e. ; N. A. Vigors, 
Esq., F.R. and L.S., Secretary to the Zoolo- 
gical Society, &c.; J. D’Israeli, Esq., F.S.A., 


the Historian of Charles the First. 
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Baker, Commoner of 
Christ Church ; H. B. Crommelin, Commoner 
of Magdalen Hall ; D. Deboudrey, Gentleman 
Commoner of Magdalen Hall; H. N. Loring, 


They were all presented in appropriate 
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speeches by the Rev. Dr. Bliss, the t 
Professor of Law, and “aaa with teeny 
wark of respect and approbation. 

The Creweian Oration, in Commemoration 
of the Founders and Benefactors of the Uni- 
versity, was delivered by the Rev. Dr. Cramer, 
the Public Orator; after which the prizes were 
recited in the following order :— 

Latin Verse —* Attila;” John Thomas, 
Scholar of Trinity College. 

English Evsay—“ The Study of different 
Languages, as it relates to the Philosophy of 
the Human Mind ;” Benjamin Harrison, M.A., 
Student of Christ Church. 

Latin Essay—“ De Stoicorum Disciplina ;” 
T. L. Claughton, B.A., Fellow of Wriniey 
College. : 

English Verse —“ Staffa;” BR. 
Scholar of Trinity College. 

On Thursday last, the following Degrees 
were conferred :— 

Masters of Arts — J. H. Philipps, Oriel, 
grand comp.; Rev. T. H. Maitland, Oriel; 
T. 'T. Jones, Oriel; Rev. J. E. S. Hutchin- 
son, Wadham ; H. Bostock, Wadham; Rev. 
G. C. Bethune, Trinity; Rev. B. V. Towns- 
hend, Brasennose; T. S. Lightfoot, Exeter ; 
Rev. J. Dinning, Queen’s; H. S. Tremen- 
heere, Fellow of New College; Rev. H. S. 
Sayce, Pembroke ; Rev. T. E. Burrow, M.A., 
of Queen’s College, Cambridge, admitted ad 
eundem, 

Bachelor of Arts—Rev. J. T. C. A. Tren- 
chard, Trinity (incorporated from St. John’s, 
Cambridge. ) 

On Saturday last, Wadham College Election 
took place, when E. Cockey, B.A., was ad- 
mitted Actual Fellow of that Society; E. W. 
Foley, B.A., and J. B. Dyne, B.A., were 
elected Probationary Fellows; C. W. Diggle 
was elected a Scholar (Founder’s Kin. ), and 
E. Whitehead a Scholar on the Somersetshire 
Foundation. ‘The brother of this gentleman, 
from the same School, obtained a Scholarship 
at Worcester about a fortnight since. 

On Sunday last, a Sermon for the benefit of 
that excellent Institution, the Medical Dispen- 
sary and Lying-in Charity, was preached at 
Carfax Church, by the Rev. W. Sewell, M.A., 
Fellow of Exeter College. The sum of 
ORI. 8s. 2d. was collected after the service. 

On Tuesday last, a Sermon for the benefit 
of the Radcliffe Infirmary was preached at St. 
Mary's Church, by the Rev. G. Chandler, 
D.C.L., of New College, and Dean of Chester. 
The sum of 50/. 13s. was collected on the 
occasion. 

On Monday, the 25th of June, Mr. Barne, 
of Trinity, and Mr. J. Woolley, were elected 
Scholars of Exeter College; and on Saturday, 
the 30th, Mr. Oxnam, of Trinity, and Mr. 
Spranger, of Exeter, were elected Fellows of 
the samé Society. 

Preacher at St. Martin's — Rev. J. Corfe, 
Magdalen College, Sunday morning and after- 
noon. 


Palmer, 


July 4th. 
Saturday, June 7, being the last day of 
Term, the following Degrees were conferred : 
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Masters of Arts—Rev. W. J. Goodden, 
Oriel ; J. Goodden, Corpus; S. C. J. Berd- 
more, Student of Christ Church. 

Bachelors of Arts—H. B. Harenc, Christ 
Church; T. James, Christ Church. 

At an Ordination, held by the Lord Bishop 
of Gloucester, in the Cathedral Church of 
Gloucester, on Sunday last, the following gen- 
tlemen were ordained :— 

Deacons — W. H. Bloxsome, B.A., Wad- 
ham; A. F. Daubeny, B.A., Brasennose ; J. A. 
Dunnage, B.A., Brasennose; J. C. H. Tracy, 
B.A., Oriel; C. F. B. Wood, B.A. Pem- 
broke; G. F. Whidbourne, B.A., Queen’s. 

Priests—J.R. F. Billingsly, M.A., Lincoln ; 
R. Eldridge, M.A., Wadham; J. E. Pitcher, 
M.A., Oriel; F. H. Romney, B.A., Worces- 
ter; C. D. Strong, B.A., Magdalen Hall. 

Preacher at St. Mary's — Rev. Mr. Gor- 
don, Merton, the Assize Sermon. 

Lecturer at St. Martin’s—Rev. the Warden 
of Wadham, Sunday morning and afternoon. 


Saturday, July 21. 

On Tuesday se’nnight the Warden and Elec- 
tors from New College, in this University, paid 
their annual visit to Winchester College, to fill 
the vacancies occasioned by the retirement of 
superannuates. The scholars on the foundation 
to be placed on the roll of New College, for ad- 
miission, as vacancies occur, are— 

Risley, C. F. Hill, Giffard, Ward, Brereton, 
Huntingford, Macdonald, May, Cripps, Agnew, 
Bedford, Mapleton, Glover, Griffith, Burnett, 
Hall, Jarvis, Bathurst, Upton, Lee, Clarke. 

The Candidates for admission te Winchester 
College stand in the following order : — 

Rowden, C. F. Croke, C. F. Law, Seymour, 
Saunderson, Campbell, Darnel!, Gale, Coples- 
ton, Terry, Lyall, Bathurst, Lee, Ward, Bridges, 
Selwyn, Maclachlan, Christian, Adams, Hill, 
Fyler, Fyler, Hale, Lovell. 

Subjoined are the subjects for which prizes 
were awarded, and the names of the successful 
competitors : — 

Gotp Mepats: English Essay—“ The 
dangers of early success ;” J. Hill. 

Latin Poem—“Capitoli Immobile Saxum ;” 
Thomas R. Henn. 

Sitver Mepats: Latin Speech—* Pro 
T. Annio Milone Peroratio ;” Chas. Sweet. 

English Speech—“ Mr. Pulteney on the 
Bill for the Encouragement of Seamer ;” 


Henry Wm. Cripps. 
The Lord Bishop of Lincoln intends holding 


his next Ordination at Buckden, on Sunday, 
the 23rd of September next.—Candidates are 
required to send their papers thither to his Lord- 
ship before the 10th of August. 

turer at St. Martin’s—Rev. Mr. Brown, 
Sunday morning and afternoon. 


July 22th. 

On Wednesdny last, the following gentlemen 
were admitted Actual Fellows of Magdalen 
College :— Rev. H. Linton, M.A., Rev. Wil- 
liam James Butler, M.A., Henry Horne, B.A., 
and the Rev. William Robert Fremantle, 
B.A. ; also, the following gentlemen as Pro- 
bationary Fellows: —Rev. James Charles Staf- 
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ford, M.A., William Palmer, B.A., and Wil- 
liam Walter Tireman, B.A. Afterwards, the 
following gentlemen were elected Demies :— 
E. H. Hansell, Diocese of Norwich; Charles 
Daman, Commoner of Queen’s, Diovese of 
Winton; Thomas Harding Newman, Com- 
moner of Wadham, County of tssex; and 
Francis B. Wells, Commoner of Christ Church, 
Diocese of Chichester. 


— —se@ TS 
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Friday, June 29th. 


The Rev. J. W. Butt, M.A., rector of 
Southery, succeeds to the mastership of the 
school at Bromley, in Kent, vacant by the re- 
signation of the Rev. H. B. Hibberi, who re- 
tires to his preferment given him by the Bishop 
of Lincoln, near Louth, 

Tuesday last being the anniversary of the 
King’s Accession to the Throne, a sermon was 
preached at Great St. Mary’s, by the Rev. E. 
Baines, Fellow of Christ’s College, from Judges 
xxi. 25. ‘* In those days there was no King 
in Isracl: every man did that which was 
right in his own eyes.” After the sermon an 
anthem was performed. 


July 6th. 

At the congregation on Saturday last, the 
following degrees were conferred :—- 

Doctor in Divinity—A. Hudleston, Trinity. 

Bachelor in Divinity—T. F. Beckwith, 
Catharine Hall. 

Doctor in Physic—N. F. Davison, Caius. 

Bachelor in Physic—R. Nairne, Trinity. 

Bachelors in Civil Law—F. Merewether, 
Trinity Hall; A. A. Doria, Trinity Hail. 

Bachelor of Arts—J. Thompson, Christ's. 

At the same congregation, W. Boyle, B.A., 
of Trinity College, Dublin, was admitted ad 
eundem of this university. 

At the same time an Address to his Majesty 
was agreed to, on the subject ef the recent 
outrage at Ascot. Graces were also passed to 
appoint Mr. Henshaw, of Trinity College, De- 
puty Proctor in the absence of Mr. Muserave ; 
and Mr. Burdakin, of Clare Hall, Deputy 
Proctor in the absence of Mr. Currie. 

On Tuesday last, being Commencement 
Day, the following Doctors and Masters of 
Arts were created :— 

Doctors in Divinity—The Rev. J. Brasse, 
Trinity ; the Rev. A. Hudleston, Trinity; the 
Rev. W. Hewson, St. John’s. 

Doctirs in Physic—J. Staunton, Caius; 
N. F. Davison, Caius; E. Beck, Jesus. 

Master: of Arts—King’s College: G. W. 
Craufurd, J. Thackeray, C. Lofft.—St. Peter’s: 
G. Goldsmith, F. M. Mae Carthy, E. Phillips, 
L. B. Dykes, T. Fell, W. Tillotson, T. Smith, 
P. Hanham, S. Barker, H. S. Hildyard.— 
Clare Hall: J. Gorle, G. Cooke, J. F. Franck- 
lin, E. Bates, F. Jackson, C. C. Beaty.— 
Pembroke : E. Nottidge.—Caius: R. Murphy, 
A. Thurtell, T. Ladds, W. S. P. Wilder, J. 
Macdonald, C. Bevan, J. N. Dickinson, W. 
Plunckett, J. Mainwaring. —Corpus Christi: 
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G. Coulcher, E. Greaves, B. Lodge, J. Nether- 
wood, T, E. Willyams, H. Pearse, R. Cox.— 
Trinity: W. Hutt, C. J. Shaw, J. D. Wal- 
ford, A. Pearson, J. Pearson, E. P. Neale, 
S. N. Kingdon, R. Pashley, M. A. N. Craw- 
ford, J. M. Robinson, W. Airy, C. Campbell, 
W. A. Soames, W. Ogilby, J. R. Marshman, 
W. H. Ross, G. M. Valentine, J. Hassall, E. 
B. Beynon, E. F. Beynon, W. P. Wigram, H. 
J. Greene, T. K. E. Chatfield, J. Braine, J. 
Twells, E. C. F. Jenkins, T. J. Phillips, T. 
Barber, S. H. Powell, W. Walker, G. H. Bar- 
low, W. W. Attree, A. Martineau, W. B. A. 
Raven, G. J. P. White, M. Gibson, J. Locke, 
S. Hoare, jun., T. J. Blofeld, E. O'Brien, J. 
Kenrick, J. Tate, J. P. Babington, R. K. Long, 
J. R. Inge, C. S. Eustace, F. C. Rasch, H. 
Malthus, G. C. Hale, J. E. Middleton, M. J. 
G. Hawtrey.—St. John’s: W. Martin, H. E. 
C. Cobden, L. Shadwell, jun., G. Langshaw, 
D. B. Baker, C. Sparkes, A. Cassels, J. Simp- 
son, T. Poole, S. Smith, W. Fison, W. Clarke, 
J. Bostock, T. G. M. Luckock, C. H. Lut- 
widge, J. Paley, J. Peel, G. A. Cockburn, B. 
Spurrell, T. Butler, R. Baldock, A. Sadler, E. 
L. Sayer, C. E. Band, C. Mackie, J. Smith, 
W. Boyle.—Emmanuel: R. Birkett, H. W. 
Mawdesley, R. Pulleine, W. H. Chapman, W. 
Roby, J. Askew, C. F. Broughton.— Queen's: 
W. Adams, J. Parkin, G. Phillips, T. Scott, 
A. T. Carr, D. Capper, T. Hooper, H. C. 
Michell, W. N. Nicholson, J. A. Morris, T. 
Cupiss, W. Leeke.—Christ’s: C. L. Smith, 
E. H. Hopper, B. Chapman, J. Crossley, A. 
H. Barker._-Jesus: W.R. Ellis, J. J. West, 
J. Hodgson.—Trinity Hall: E. S. Whitbread, 
Sidney ; W.L.Chafy, C.Goring, A. Beatson. — 
Catharine Hall: H. Philpott, W. H. Clarke, 
J. Robinson, R. W. Packer, J. Lakeland, E. 
Vinall, W. Purvis. —Magdalene: C. D. Rad- 
chiffe, H. L. Jones, S. E. Bernard.—Downing : 
G. Dunnage. 

At a congregation yesterday the following 
degrees were conferred :— 

Misters of Arts—Rev. W. M. Lawson, St. 
John’s; Rev. W. L. Weddall, Catherine Hall ; 
Rev. W. D. Tyson, Catherine Hall; Rev. J. 
Hurnall, Emmanuel; Rev. G. Johnston, 
Sidney. 

Licentiates in Physic—-J. Harris, Trinity ; 
J. Farre, St. John’s. 

Bachelors in Civil Law—T. W. Greene, 
Trinity Hall. 

At the same congregation H. Parsons, M.A., 
of Ballio! College, Oxford, was incorporated 
M.A. of Trinity Hall, in this University. 

On Saturday last, Richard Paul Amphlett, 
B.A., and Charles Shorting, B.A., of St. 
Peter’s College, were elected Foundation Fel- 
lows of that society ; and Thomas Fell, B.A., 
and William Tillotson, B.A., Fellows on the 
Gisborne foundation. 

Select Preachers—The following gentlemen 
have been elected to preach on Sunday after- 
noons during the months to which their names 
are aflixed :— 

1832. October...Rev. J. J. Blunt. 
November Rev. Professor Musgrave. 
December Rev. Temple Chevalier. 
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1833. January...Rev. T. S. Hughes. 
February Rev. Edw. Baines, Christ's. 
March ...Rev. R. W. Evans, Trinity. 
April ...... The Hulsean Lecturer, 
ee Rev. Hugh James Rose, 

The anniversary meeting of the President 
and Governors of Addenbrooke's Hospital was 
held at Great St. Mary’s Church, on Friday 
last, when a sermon on behalf of that excel- 
lent institution was preached by the Rev. 
Hugh James Rose, B.D. Christian Advocate, 
from Galations, vi. 10—As we have therefore 
apportunity, let us do good unto all men.” 
—The collection at the doors amounted to 
651. 12s. Id. 

The sermon, at St. Mary’s Church, on Sun- 
day morning last, was preached by the Rev. 
Dr. ‘Hewson, of St. John’s College, from 
2 Peter, i. 5—“And beside this, giving all 
diligence, add to your faith virtue; and to 
virtue knowledge.” The afternoon sermon was 
preached by the Rev. Dr. Hudleston, of Trinity 
College, from Proverbs, iv. 15—* Tuke fist 
hold of instruction ; let her not go; heep her ; 
Sor she is thy life.” 

July 13th. 

The Address from this University to the 
King, on the subject of the recent outrage 
committed against his Majesty at Ascot, was 
presented to his Majesty at St. James's Palace, 
on Wednesday last. " 

The King having taken his seat on the 
throne, the Duke of Gloucester, as Chancellor, 
preceded by three Esquire Bedells, advanced, 
and was followed by the Vice-Chancellor, 
accompanied by the Renteerss the Dukes of 
Rutland, Northumberland, and Buccleugh, the 
Marquis of Camdem, the Earl of Brownlow, 
the Bishop of Chichester, Mr. Goulbourn, and 
Mr. Peel, the representatives for the Univer- 
sity, and a numerous train of every degree, 
amounting to upwards of two hundred. 

The Duke of Gloucester having read the 
address, the King returned a suitable answer ; 
after which, the members of the deputation, 
consisting of the Vice-Chancellor, the Master 
of Sidney, the Provost of King’s, the Master 
of Jesus, the President of Queen's, the Master 
of Corpus, the Master of Pembroke, Dr. Gel- 
dart, i King’s Professor of Civil Law, Dr. 
Bond, the Rev. Edw. Ash, Christ's ry 
the Rev. J. Graham, Queen’s College, t 
Public Orator, the Proctors, and Registrary, 
were presented to the King, and had the 
honour of kissing his Majesty’s hand. The 
three Esquire Bedells and Dr. Haviland, 
Regius Professor of Physic, were also presented. 
All were most graciously received, and the 
King appeared in good health. 

In the evening, the Duke of Gloucester gave 
a splendid entertainment to the deputation, 
and a large portion of the noblemen and gentle- 
men who accompanied the Address. 


, 
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KING’S COLLEGE, LONDON. 


Distribution of Prizes.—A very numerous 
and respectable attendance of the supporters and 
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friends of this institution took place in the large 
theatre of the college on Friday, 6th inst., for 
the purpose of witnessing the distribution of 
the prizes awarded in the senior a 
and the school. His Grace the Archbishop of 
Canterbury, accompanied by the Bishops of 
London and Llandaff, Earl Brownlow, Lord 
Henley, and other members of the council, 
entered the theatre at three o'clock, and the 
Principal, Professors, and Masters having made 
their several reports, the seve 8 ptizes were 
presented by the Archbishop to the successful 
competitors at the Midsummer examination :— 

Senior Department of College Students.— 
In Turotocgy—l. J. A. Freere; 2. H. J.C. 
Smith; 3. E. Sleap; 4. J. Smith; 5. W. 
Winchester.—-In Crassican LireraturEe— 
Senior Class—1. J. A. Frere; 2. E. Sleap.— 
Junior Class—1. J. Smith; 2. G. Sweet.— 
I~ Maruematics—1. R. A. Gordon; 2. W. 
W. Pocock ; 3. F. W. Shaw; 4. R. Pepper- 
corne.—In Encutsn Lirrrature — Henry 
J.C, Smith.—_In Frenen Lireraturr—l. 
Henry Triten ; 2. J. E. Cooper. 

Junior Department. — Sixth Class—Mat- 
thison, Hatchard, Fincham, S. Williams, Boi- 
Jeau, Garvock. —Fifth Class— Dowling, Collier, 
Roope, Salmon. —Fourth Class—Stone, Robin- 
son, Canton, Warner, Collingdon, Hartley.— 
Third Class—Hilliard, Bourne, Calvert.—Se- 
cond Class—Foggo (senior ), Heisch, Harrison, 
Norris, Bailey, Collison.—First Class—Bucke, 
Chapman, Rhodes, Shaw.—French Language 
—Hatchard, Boileau, De Souza, Duncan. 

In the course of the distribution (each stu- 
dent and pupil being called upon to come for- 
ward val receive the prize to which he was 
entitled), the Bishop of London and the Rev. 
Dr. D’Oyly stated that they had perused seve- 
ral of the examination papers in theology, the 
classics, and English literature, and that these 
papers . bore mr. wove of an unusual degree of 
talent as well as knowledge of their subject ; 
and it was added that at a recent private ex- 
amination of the junior department, conducted 
by some of the learned members of the council, 
the result was highly creditable both to the 
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masters and pupils. On this occasion also 
rizes were given to the most meritorious pupil 
in the Hackney, St. Peter’s, and Pimlico 
Schools, which, as well as the Stockwell 
School lately formed, are in union with the 
College. 
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UNIVERSITY OF GLASGOW. 





This University was founded in 1450; and is 
governed by a Chancellor, Lord Rector, Dean 
of Faculty, Principal, and Professors. The 
following statement of the average annual value 
of the Professorships, which arises chiefly from 
the fees of the students, is from the Commis- 
sioners’ report, and may, therefore, be relied on 
as correct. The following are in tie gift of the 
Crown:—The Principal, 435l.; Prof. of 
Anatomy, 1058/,; Law, 456/.; Astronomy, 
uncertain ; Church History, 382/.; Chemistry, 
5271. ; Surgery, 692; Midwifery, ——J. ; Phy- 


sic, GOsl.; Natural History, 216/. The fol- 
lowing are in the gift of the College :—Divi- 
nity, 430/.; Mathematics, 6142. ; Moral Phi- 


losophy, 7401; Natural Philosophy, 6901. ; 
Humanity, 1242/.; Hebrew, 368/.; Greek, 
16681. The Principal and most of the Profes- 
sors have good houses in the College. 

The present Principal is minister of the Inner 
High Chureh, a living in. the gift of the 
Crown, which was also held by his predecessor. 
The late Professor of Hebrew held, at the 
same time, St, Andrew’s Church, in the city. 
The Professors have the patronage of ten exhi- 
bitions, founded in Balliol College, Oxford ; and 
which last for ten years, of the yearly value 
of about 130/. each. These were founded, 
upwards of one hundred years ago, by John 
Snell, Esq., a native of Scotland, with the 
view of supporting the cause of Episcopacy 
in that portion of the kingdom ; but it is said 
that the pious intention of the founder has not 
been adhered to in this respect, as most of the 
exhibitioners do not take orders; and that very 
few in any way have ministered to the cause of 
the Scottish Episcopal Church. 


PRUSSIAN UNIVERSITY STATISTICS 


During the Summer of 1830. 
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Total. 








| Prussian Sub-| Forcigners. 
UNIVERSITIES. | jeets. 

Berlin - - - - - 1219 487 1706 
Bonn ee ec eos b> CB 143 978 
Beeslen'.- = - ~ - } 1919 3 | 1047 
Griefswald - - - - | 144 | 15 | 159 
Halle oe ee 046 345 1291 
Kenigsberg - - - | 392 | 13 405 
Munster wing. ve 246 | 115 361 

Total - - - 4984 | 1153 6047 
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Who are divided into different faculties as follows :— 


——— 
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DIVINITY. FACULTIES, 
UNIVERSITIES. Protestants, Catholics. | Law. Medicine semeatiiclenaiamaea 
Mathematics, 
Berlin - - - 566 638 299 | = 136 7. 
Bonn - - - F | S40 236 162 143 
Breslau - - - 76 | 265 365 104 132 3 
| Griefawald - - 6 | “99 i4 Fae bade 
falle - - - 938 210 66 42 | 15 
Kenigsberg - 209 | 111 18 42 | 25 
Munster - - | | % | | 85 | 
} —— ee ee ee — 
| Total - | 2182 | 831 | 1589 | 663 | S73 | 159 | 
The following Table will shew the number of Students during the Summer of 1826 
compared to that of 1850. 
ee 
pet. “= "s 64 ee 1245 | 1706 | 461 | 
Bonn Re 526 | 08 | 4°52 
Breslau - - - - - 710 | 1147 | 437 
Griefswald - - - - 227 159 | 68 
Halle 7.6: 6 2. 1119 | 1291 | 172 : 
Koenigsberg - - - 3S | 405 | 102 
Munster - - - - | 361 | | 


1624 increase. 
Deduct 68 


—— 1556; which shews 
that there has been an increase of more than %& of the number of Students in the six 


Universities of Prussia during a term of four years. Only one (Griefswald) has expe- 
rienced a diminution. 


By, another Table we will establish a similar comparison for some other of the German 
Universities during the same period we have assumed for those of Prussia. 
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UNIVERSITIES. | 1928. | 1880, | Increase. 


Decrease. 











eee malt. 
| Friburg—Dnuchy of Baden - 556 627 71 
| Giessen— Hesse Darmstadt - S74 558 187 
| Geettingen—Hanover - - 1545 1264 981 
| Heidelberg—Duchy of Baden - 626 602 | 24 
Jéna— Saxe Weimar -- 6 432 619 187 
| Leipsig - - - - - = -- 1384 1400 | 16 
Marburg—Hesse Cassel - - 304 351 47 
| Munich* - - - = += = = 623 1854 | «61231: 
Tubingen—Wurtemberg - - 827 876 49 | 
Wurzburg - se et ee 600 513 | 147 | 
1788 increase, 
452 decrease, 
Total increase - 1336 


It results from this Table, that the increase of the number of Students in these ten 
Universities is rather more than one-fourth. We may, therefore, arrive at this conclu- 
sion, that in all the Universities of Germany there has been, during the last four years, 
an increase of nearly one-fourth, as from the twenty-three Universities throughout 
Germany we have just compared seventeen. 











* The removal of the University of Landshut to Munich has naturally occasioned a 
great influx of students to the Bavarian capital. 


Auwyust, 1832. 4b 
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BIRTHS AND MARRIAGES. 





BIRTHS, 

Of Sons—The ladies of the Rev. J. S. M. 
Anderson, Kemp Town, Brighton ; of Rev. J. 
Austen, Tring Herts; of Rev. C. Pasley 
Vivian ; of Rev. F. Sturmer, Twi am; of 
Rev. Carr Glynn, Wilchampton Rectory, Dorset ; 
of Rev. J.F. y, Rectory, North Bovey; 

Rev. H. Borlase, St. Regne Vi , Corn- 
; of Rev. W. S. Phillips, Chel ; of 
. and Rev. A. P. Perceval; of Rev. R. B. 

Crayford, Kent; of Rev. C. Shipley, 
House, Hants; of Rev. H. Wilden, 
Park ; of Hon. and Rev. H. Howard. 
\f Daughters— The lady of the Rev. A. 
itt, Birstead Parsonage, Isle of Wight; of 
. W. M. Smith Marriott, Horsmonden 
Rectory; of Rev. W. Jackson, Rectory, 
Lowther; of Rev. E. S. B. Cave, M.A., 
Stretton; of Rev. C. M. Mount, Prebendary of 
Wales ; of Rev. H. A. Simcoe, Penheale, near 
Launceston ; of Rev. C. Musgrave, Whitkirk, 
Yorkshire. 


{Ties 
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MARRIAGES. 

The Rev. R. Biscoe, M.A. 2nd son of V. H. 
Biscoe, Esq., of Hookwood, Surrey, to A., eldest 
d. of the Rev. S. Smith, D.D., late Dean of 
Christ Church, and Prebendary of Durham ; 
Rev. J. C. Pring,M.A., of New College, to A., 
Countpubtety tots 8,, anea sieviving @ 

to M. F., t surviving d, 
of the Rev. R. Knight, V. of Sedbeibury end 
Bayton, Worcestershire ; Rev. E. H. Raven- 
hill, B.A., of Trinity College, Cambridge, to 
A. H. H., only child of G. . Harvey, +5 
Rev. J. Champneys Minchin, M.A., to E. E., 
ouly d. of T. Siem Esq.; Rev. R. I. Wil- 

orce, to A. F. E., eldest d. of the Venerable 
Archdeacon Wrangham; the Rev. Anthony 
Crowdy, to E. A., 3rd d. of the Rev. Dr. 
Trenchard; Rev. J. H. Underwood, M.A., to 
H., d. of the late Major Dowell,‘ Southernhay 
House, Exeter; Rev. C. Molyneux, eldest son 
of the late J. Molyneux, Esq., of Gravel-hill, 
Ludlow, to M., 2nd d. of Vice-Admiral James 
ay were Rev. M. Mayson, M.A., to F. A. 
B. Smyth, of Stratford St. Mary’s, Suffolk, only 
child of the late O. B. Smyth, Esq., M.D. ; 
Rev. J. W. Thirlwall, B.D., to H., 4th d. of 
the late Rev. W. J. French, of Bow; Rev. S. 
Smith, C. of Prior’s Portion, to Miss Dickinson, 

_— sister of B. B. Dickinson, Esq., of 
Knig tsays; Rev. C. J. Furlong, B.A., to M. 
A., eldest d. of the Rev. T. Hale, D.D., of 
Lyde-house, Sion Hill; Rev. C. Taylor, M.A., 


to Miss M. Sill, sister to the Rev. J. P. Sill, of 
Bosbury; Rev. J. Nash, B.A., to M. S., eldest 
d. of Mr. Symonds, of Beaumont-street, Oxford; 
Rev. W. S. Keall, of Raptan, Derbyshire, to E. 
A., eldest d. of J. Hurndall, -; Rev. C. 
Whichcote, to H., d. of the late T. Tryon, Esq. 
of Bulwick, Northampton; Rev. J. G. Hew- 
lett, to M., 2nd d. of Mr. C. Price, of Ki 
down; Rev. E. Churton, M.A., to C., eldest d. 
of Archdeacon Watson; Rev. W, S. Escott, to 
L. H., 4th d. of the Hon. and Very Rev. the 
Dean of Gloucester; Rev. P. Gordon, of Cran- 
worth, Norfolk, to H. L. P. P., eldest d. of 
J. Pulteney, Esq., of Northwood; Rev. R. W. 
Sutton, Rector of Layer Bretton, Essex, to 
S., second d. of the late T. Hayter, Esq., of 
Brixton, Surrey; Rev. W. H. C. Lloyd, to L. 
A., d. of the Rev. J. Jeffreys, Rector of Barnes, 
Surrey; Hon. and Rev. E. R. B. Fielding, to 
A. H., eldest d. of the late Sir J. hey, Bart. 
of ar ote, Staffordshire; Rev. W. G. Bayly, 
B.C.L., to M. J., eldest d. of J. Rigby, Esq., 
of Golden Square, London; Rey. L. » of 
Horsham, Sussex, to M., 2nd d. of E. Jesse, 
Esq., of Hampton, Middlesex; Rev. C. Mac- 
kenzie, M. A., to H., youngest d. of H. 
Simonds, Esq., of Reading; Rev. T. Moseley, 
to M., youngest d. of J. Tibson, Esq., of Goring, 
Oxon; Rev. H. Pountney, M.A., to E., young- 
est d. of the Rev. J. Cooke, M.A., Birmingham; 
Rev. C. Cotton, M.A., of Hertford, to M., 
eldest d. of G. Cathrow, Esq., of Hoddesdon ; 
T. J. Scalé, B.A., to C., 5th d. of Mr. Stone, 
of Hall Place, Bexley; Rev. G. Lillingston, to 
B. A., d. of H. Spooner, Esq., of Cheltenham ; 
Rev. R. Meyricke, of Dinnam Lodge, Ludlow, 
Salop, to M., eldest d. of the late E. Andrews, 
Esq.; Rev. G. eee a of Chippi 
> tak tabeeae te . dog ‘ Sere d. of 
T. Folds, late Surgeon is Majesty’s 
Yard, Sheerness; Rev. G. Soounaet Last- 
ingham, Yorkshire, to M., 2nd d. of J. Forster, 
Esq., of the former place; Rev. C. Gooch, to 
A., d. of the late C. Hanbury, Esq., of Sloe 
Farm, Halstead ; Rev. T. Stevenson, to L. G., 
d. of the late Col. Lardy, of Egham; Rev. W. 
V. Williams, of Macclesfield, to H., d. of Mr. 
J. Butcher, of the former place, draper; Rey. 
J. Darley, to S., eldest d. of A. Guinness, of 
Beaumont, County of Dublin, Esq.; Rev. R. 
W. Sutton,to Mrs. T. Wilson, 2nd d. of the late 
T. Hayter, Esq., of Brixton, Surrey; Rev. E. 
W.T. Kuntze, of Berlin, to M., eldest d. of Mr. 
J. Klos, 55, Great Marlborough-street; Lieut. 
S. R. Watts, R.N.; to M. A., youngest d. of the 
late Rev. C. Philpot, Rector of Ripple, Kent. 
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BRISTOL. 

Bristol Temperance Society.—The first 
Annual Meeting of the Bristol Auxiliary 
to the British and Foreign Temperance 
Society was held on Thursday, 14th ult., 
at the Assembly Rooms, in Prince’s- 
street; Thomas Stock, Esq., in the chair. 
About 400 persons were present, including 
many of the Society of Friends. Among 
the speakers was the Rev. Thos. Newton, 
curate of Melksham, who, in the course of 
his address, said there were about 400 
members belonging to the Temperance So- 
ciety established at that. town, and they 
were nearly all consistent members. Mr, 
W. Cruikshank, the Temperance Mis- 
sionary, also attended, and made a most 
powerful address in favour of Temperance 
Societies. The Bristol Society includes 
about 700 members. 

On Thursday, 14th ult., the first-class 
students of the Bristol College presented 
the Rev. G. A. Butterton, ., Vice- 
Principal, with a sacramental service of 
plate, on the occasion of his ordination: 
The service consisted of a decanter, silver 
vase, and salver, chiefly intended for ad- 
ministering the sacrament to the sick. 


CAMBRIDGE, 

Cambridge Ausiliary Tract Society.— 
The anniversary of this Society was held 
on Tuesday, 26th ult., when Francis Pym, 
Esq., took the chair. The Rev. Samuel 
. Thodey, the Secretary, read the report of 
the Auxiliary, which stated that the tracts 
sold at the depository, in Market-street, 
amounted to 12,268, ides an equal or 
greater number by the Ladies’ Association. 

CHESHIRE. 

National School, Macclesfield.—On the 
evening of Sunday, 10th ult., a general exa- 
mination of the scholars of the Macclesfield 
National School, in the great truths of the 
Christian religion, took place. 

Previous to the commencement of the 
examination, the Rev. W. C. Cruttenden, 
in a short address, said, that the Institu- 
tion had long since determined not to 

ive any secular instruction on the Sab- 
th Day. The knowledge necessary for 
worldly information and prosperity, the 
Institution endeavoured to give in the 
week days. Neither the clergy nor the 
master should interfere in the examina- 
tions, but, at his request, en would be 
conducted by some of his lay friends then 
present. e examination was then 
gone through by several classes belonging 
to the school, on various subjects con- 
nected with a religious education.—The 
questions were not previously known 
to them, but so well had they prepared 
themselves, that they were enabled to go 
through a very minute and long examina- 
tion—an examination, indeed, apparently 





- for 


more calculated, in its closeness, for can- 


didates for holy orders, than for any class 
in a National School. 


DEVONSHIRE, 
LECTURE ON TITHES. 
[The following letter deserves notice on 
many accounts.—Ep. } 
To the Editor of the Devonport Telegraph and 
P A Chronicle 


Sir,—A Mr. Coghlan delivered a lecture 
lately, on Tithes, at the a ee pce al 


street, Plymouth; an anima ussion 
took place after the lecture, his positions 
having been controverted by a Member of 


the Plymouth Institution. 

The public should be apprised of the 
real tendency of this itinerant lecturer's 
orations. 

In the midst of a variety of humorous 
anecdotes, adroitly introduced, the lec- 
turer called upon the people te demand a 
pledge from eon parliamentary candidate 

e total abolition of the Corn Laws. 
From this the transition was easy to the 
Tithes and the Clergy. He gave the 
usual account (in fact, from Cobbett) 
of the fourth belonging to the poor,—the 
bad effects of the Reformation,—the mar- 
riage of the Clergy, whom he represented 
as covetous hypocrites, idle, useless, un- 
feeling, See in principle, 
and ruled by a love of money. These, 
with a variety of other assertions equally 
unfounded, were advanced with so much 
tact and apparent good humour, that the 
half-persuaded many who were not muc 
disposed to examine for themselves. 

t the conclusion, the gentleman above 
alluded to addressed the lecturer, as to the 
character given of the Established Clergy, 
and as to the preference given to the 
Romanist over the Protestant Church. 

Here the lecturer —— to interrupt 
the speaker, evidently disliking any ex- 
amination of his positions; and when re- 
quired by the Aen goes to defer his reply 
until after he heard the objections, 
insisted upon explaining that he had re- 
peatedly declared he wished every Church 
to stand upon equal footing. 

To this it was replied, that under the 
guise of impartiality, he had instituted 
prejudiced comparisons in favourof Popery 
oad unfair to the Establishment. He (the 
objector) was a dissenter, but he loved 
fair play, and called upon the mee to 
decide, without going far for examp 
whether fair play had been shewn to the 

Clergy in their own town—whether they 
were not diligent, active, and zealous, and 
whether they did not expend at the bed- 
side of the sick poor much more than a 
fourth of their church revenues. He happen- 
ed to know one, at least, who gave away more 
than all that he gained from the Church. 
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‘fhe whole tithe of the country was not 
six miullions;—the poor-rate was above 
eight millions. He therefore required the 
lecturer to reconcile his statement, that 
exchanging a million and a quarter for 
eight millions was a loss to the poor.* 
Kither in untruth or in ignorance the lec- 
turer had stated that poor-rates were ne- 
ver required till Protestant Elizabeth, as 
the Romanist Clergy had always main- 
tained the poor. So far from this, at the 
time when the Monasteries possessed one- 
fifth of the landed property of the king- 
dom, besides the produce of absolutions 
and indulgences, the poor were not main- 
tained by the Clergy—butat this very time 
the first poor-laws were enacted. In Spain 
and Portugal,where with upwards of $0,000 
monks and nuns, possessing with the 
secular clergy nearly one-third of the 
revenues of the state, the streets swarm 
with beggars in a way unknown in this 
country, unless in the Catholic districts 
of Ireland. Ile (the objector) had been a 
zealous advocate for the Catholic Relief 
Bill—and had brought forward these re- 
marks only because an attempt had been 
made to set up that Church in very un- 
warranted contrast with the Church of 
England, the only organised and powerful 
opponent a gainst its encroachments. 

The lecturer denied any insidious at- 
tempts of the kind mentioned. He had 
never been a Catholic (!), but exposed 
humbug and bypocrisy wherever he found 
it. He had never met with such a recep- 
tion before, particularly from a Dissenter. 
He had spoken long, and was fatigued, 
and if any more objections were offered, 
he must leave the room. After all, he 
hoped there was not much difference of 
opinion. ‘* Very great,” said the objector, 
‘if you leave the room, you leave it to 
me.’ Well, if that was the case, he would 
only add, as to Spain and Portugal, England 
had paid dear enough already for meddling 
with other nations,—we had better mind 
our own affairs. Saying this, the lecturer 
left the room, the marks of disapproba- 
tion which had been first bestowed upon 
the objector having been now transferred 
to him, when another person, we believe 
one of the Methodist Society, addressed 
the meeting, drawing a favourable contrast 
between the liberality of the Church of 
England, and the intolerance and bigotry 
of Rome, and condemning the lecturer 
for having made his lecture on tithes a 
vehicle for unfairly attacking the Esta- 
blished Clergy, whom he, though a dis- 
senter, highly respected. 

The former objector then said, as the 
lecturer was gone, he would only observe 
on a passage in a printed ‘‘ Catechism,’ 





* How miserable it is, that one so oak in- 
clined as this gentieman should be so deluded 
by false statements as probably to freble the 
tithes, and admit the fact that one-fourth of 
purevhin! dthkes were ever given to the poor. Ep. 
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sold at the door, stating ‘* that we had 
gained nothing by the Reformation but 
a set of useless drones, poverty, poor- 
laws, and dissension.” Throughout Eu- 
rope, Protestant States, and even parts of 
States, were in comparative prosperity, 
whilst Roman Catholic States were in 
comparative misery. And he would ask 
whether these conditions were in any 
country more strikingly exemplified than 
in the Presbyterian and Popish parts of 
the very kingdom from which the lecturer 
said he himself came—lIreland ? 
I am, Sir, your's, &c. 
SUUM CUIQUE. 

Stonehouse, June 11, 1832. 





St. Paul’s Chapel, Stonehouse, Devon.— 
The inhabitants of this town, which is 
daily increasing in population and import- 
ance, have long been greatly inconvenienced 
for want of church room. In the parochial 
chapel, not one eighth of the parishioners 
could be accommodated, and of these, 
probably not more than about one hundred 
of the poorer classes. His Majesty's Com- 
missioners have, therefore, most propetly 
deemed it right to erect a new Church, 
capable of containing nearly one thousand 
persons, within the precincts of the parish. 
A spot of ground at the west end of Dum- 
ford Street was munificently granted by 
the Right Hon. the Earl of Mount Edge- 
cumbe, Lord of the Manor of Stonehouse, 
and a very handsome edifice has been 
completed in a most substantial manner, 
at an expense not exceeding S000/., the 
sum allotted by the Church Commissioners 


for the purpose, much to the credit 


of Mr. Foulston, of Plymouth, the Com- 
missioners’ Architect. The building is in 
the early English style, with the principal 
entrance at the west end, under a tower 
surmounted by four lofty pinnacles. A 
chaste and decorous simplicity prevails 
throughout all the arrangements of the 
interior. The font is one of the most 
beautiful we have seen,—executed in dark 
Plymouth marble, octagonal in form, with 
the faces adorned by quatrefoils. The 
exterior of the chapel is of the most sub- 
stantial workmanship, — the buttresses, 
door and window frames, drip stones, Xc., 
being all of wrought lime-stone, as are 
likewise the pinnacles, by which the 
Church itself, as well as the tower, is orna- 
mented, 

This Church was opened for Divine 
service on Thursday, July Sth. The 
morning service was performed by the 
Rev. J. Hatchard, Vicar of St. Andrew’s, 
Plymouth, and the Rev. Robert Cox, 
Minister of East Stonehouse. A dedica- 
tion prayer was ofiered, and an appropriate 
sermon was preached by the Rev.S. Rowe, 
Minister of the Chapel, from 1 Tim. v. 8. 
\ collection towards the expenses inci- 
dental to the occasion was made after the 
service, It ts gratifying to find that our 
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own poor, especially those ‘of our own 
house,’ the members of the Established 
Church, are comfortably accommodated in 
St. Paul’s Chapel, there being more than 
500 free sittings reserved for the labouring 
classes, a large proportion of which are 
in the very best situations. Many of the 
neighbouring Clergy attended in canon- 
icals, and added to the interest manifested 
on the occasion. The Right Hon. the 
Earl of Mount Edgecumbe, with his accus- 
tomed liberality, has signified his intention 
of presenting a handsome service of com- 
munion plate for the use of the Chapel. 

Archdeaconry of Totness Clergy, Widow, 
and Orphan Fund.-—The annual meeting of 
the Governors of this Charity took place 
at Kingsbridge, on Thursday the 3oth June 
last, the Venerable Archdeacon Fronde in 
the chair. The ‘Treasurer, the Rev. John 
Yonge, Rector of Newton Ferrars, having 
read before the meeting the report of the 
past year, and the Rural Deans having 
given in the contributions of their respec- 
tive Deaneries, the proceeds, amounting 
to upwards of 00/., were distributed 
among twelve claimants, being widows or 
orphans of the Clergy of the Archdeaconry. 
A sum was also voted for the general pur- 
poses of the Clergy Orphan School, St. 
John’s Wood, London. ‘the Cases brought 
before the Governors afiorded ample evi- 
deace of the utility of this Charity, as well 
as of the lamentable privations to which 
Clergymen’s families are but too often ex- 
posed. This Charity is supported by 
almost the whole of the Clergy of the 
Archdeaconry, as well as by many of the 
laity. The Treasurer had the satisfaction 
of reporting some new lay subscriptions 
Since the last annual meeting. 

Exeter. — The Right Rev. the Lord 
Bishop of this Diocese contirmed S00 
persons at Honiton, on Tuesday, 10th inst. 

‘The Parish Church of Broadclist 1s 
forthwith to be reseated, by which 300 
sittings will be gained for the poor. 

Archideaconal Visitation at Plymouth.— 
The Venerable the Archdeacon of Totness 
held his Annual Visitation in St. Andrew's 
church on the 1st of June, when an excel- 
lent sermon was preached by the Rev. 
George Coleridge, Vicar of Marychurch, 
Devon, (the Archdeacon’s Official,) from 
1 Cor. i. 10. Inthe charge which the Arch- 
deacon delivered, after the service, he en- 
tered at some length into the numerous 
attempts which are too generally made to 
excite an unfavourable opinion against the 
clergy as a body, especially in reference to 
their possession of tithes. He ably ex- 
posed the fallacies and misrepresentations 
which had gone abroad as to the assumed 
quadripartite appropriation of the tithes in 
ancient times; and, in concluding with 
some remarks on the present state of eccle- 
siastical law, expressed his regret to the 
churchwardens of the district at being un- 
able (as he had hoped when he had last 


addressed them) to refer them to more 
precise, explicit, and definite instructions 
for their guidance, than any now in exist- 
ence. 

Plymouth and South of Devon Hospital. 
A Meeting was held at the Plymouth Dis- 
pensary, on Friday, June 15th, to take into 
consideration the propriety of erecting a 
hospital for the towns of Plymouth, De- 
vonport, and Stonehouse, the south of 
Devon, and the east of Cornwall. The 
desirableness of such an establishment was 
universally admitted, and resolutions were 
entered into for raising the necessary funds 
by public subscription. We are happy to 
learn that more than 600/. was subseribed 
within two days after the meeting for this 
truly charitable undertaking, which cannot 
but be highly beneficial to this populous 
district. 

DORSETSHIRE, 

Yeovil.—On ‘Thursday, 12th inst., the 
Anniversary of the Yeovil Association 
Auxilary to the Church Missionary So- 
ciety was held at the Mermaid Inn, in this 
town; the Rev. Robert Phelips, Vicar of 
Yeovil, in the chair. The speakers were 
(.A. Moody, Esq., of Kingsdon House, the 
Kev. Messrs. Newman, Leach, Naylor, 
Benson, Mules, and Woodward (one of 
the Secretaries of the Parent Society.) 
There were about sixteen clergymen and a 
numerous and highly respectable assembly 
present. Nearly 20/. was contributed, 

Weymouth.—The Rev. W. Cunningham, 
A.M., Vicar of Harrow, preached, on Sun- 
day, 8th inst., in the several churches of 
Wyke Regis, Radipole, and Preston, in 
aid of the Church Missionary Society for 
Africa and the East. 

Poole. — On Sunday, 8th inst., a sermon 
was delivered in the parish Church of St. 
James, by the Rev. Lundy Foot, M.A,, in 
behalf of the Church Missionary Society, 
from 1 Peter, iv. 18. <A_ collection was 
made amounting to upwards of 151, 

DURUAM. 

A correspondent has furnished us with 
& comparative view of places of worship 
belonging to the Church of England, and 
the various bodies of Dissenters in the six 
northern counties :— 


’ ‘ . F 
Church of _ 2 rotestant 


Dissenters & Roman 


England. Methodiats. Catholics, 
Northumberland 97 ... 117 ... 19 
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children in the National Schools is 70,000. 
The number in the Sunday Schools of Dis- 
senters is 210,000 !— Durham Chronicle. 

[This account of places of worship may, 
or may not, be true. But what is the in- 
ference ?—That the Dissenters outnumber 
the Church? A very foolish inference 
truly. The papers on Dissent in this Ma- 

zine shew clearly enough, that among 

issenters the increase of chapels arises 
much more frequently from differences 
than from numbers. The account as to the 
children educated shall be investigated. 
On the face of it, it appears, however, that 
there are 70,000 children educated in daily 
schools of the Church, while the larger 
number alleged to be educated by the Dis- 
senters are instructed only on Sundays. | 

ESSEX. 

Allotments.—The plan of letting to poor 
men small allotments of land has been tried 
at Linton, near Saffron Walden, and bas 
produced the best effects, both as to their 
morals and comfort. Nearly two years ago 
100 allotments were staked out upon an 
estate belonging to Pembroke College, 
Cambridge ; the married men being al- 
lowed twenty rods, and the single ten. 
Each parcel was numbered, and the men 
attended at the Overseer’'s, and drew lots 
for the respective parcels, the rent for 
which was fixed at three-pence per rod, 
the a paying all parochial and 
other charges, except Tithes, which the 
Rector relinquished. The land is now 
in an excellent state of cultivation, and 
the Rector intends this summer to give 
premiums or prizes to the ist, 2nd, and 
3rd, of the best cultivators, to encourage 
their industry. 

HAMPSHIRE, 

The 21st ult., the church of the Holy 
Trinity, at West Cowes, Isle of Wight, was 
consecrated by the Right Rev. the Lord 
Bishop of the diocese. The Chancellor, 
Dr. Dealtry, Archdeacon Hoare, Mr. 
Simeon, of Cambridge, and thirty or forty 
other clergymen were present. The sermon 
was preached by the Bishop from Isaiah lil. 
7. This is the second church which has 
been consecrated under the new Church 
Building Act of 1 and 2 Will. 1V. c. 38, 
and one of the five cases which were 
sanctioned by the Church Building Com- 
missioners, as stated in their return to the 
House of Commons. 

Winchester.—The General meeting of the 
Hampshire Society, for the Education of 
the Poor in the principles of the Estab- 
lished Church, took place on Tuesday, the 
10th inst. The sermon was preached by 
the Very Rev. the Deanof Chichester. The 
Report, which was subsequently read inthe 
Town-hall, stated, that the Society had ex- 
isted for 21 years, and was now in active, 
and, it was hoped, effectual operation ; gave 
a brief account of an assembly of the mas- 
ters and mistresses of the National Schools 
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which had been held during the last 
Spring, at Winchester, and recommended 
the general adoption of some plan of the 
same description. ‘The dinner of the 
children of the central and other schools, 
amounting to above 500, afforded a lively 
and happy scene, when the kindness of 
those who provided the repast seemed 
met by the smiling faces of the children 
and the grateful looks of the parents.—A 
bazaar of fancy and useful works was after- 
wards held in St. John’s room, and the 
kind exertions of the ladies who kept the 
stalls, or who contributed thefruits of their 
labours, were rewarded by their realizing 
for the charity not less than 300/.—The col- 
lection at the Cathedral exceeded 501, 
HUNTINGDONSHIRE. 

On Wednesday, the 18th inst., the 21st 
anniversary meeting of the Huntingdon- 
shire Auxiliary Bible Society was held in 
the Town Hall, at Huntingdon. The Kev. 
Mr. Tillard, of Bluntisham, being called to 
the chair, in his address to the audience, 
lamented that since their last anniversary 
meeting a difference of opinion had taken 
place, from which cause some respectable 
members had withdrawn their names; but 
whose good sense he hoped, would, in 
time, induce them to join them again. The 
Rev. Mr. Wright, of Slenatinaies. secretary, 
read the Report of the Committee, which 
gave a very flattering statement of last 
year's proceedings. Afterwards, the meet- 
ing was most ably addressed by the Rev. 
Messrs. Hughes (Secretary to the Parent 
Society), Bull, Davies, Gorham, Barber, 
Henning, Chalice, Puckle, and others. It 
was recommended, that previous to the 
anniversary meeting, sermons should be 
preached in every church and dissenting 
chapel throughout the county, and collec- 
tions made, by which it was asserted that 
four times the money would be realized than 
is at present raised. 

A new church is about to be erected, by 
voluntary subscriptions, for the parish of 
St. Thomas, Winchester. 

KENT. 

British Reformation Society. — Canter- 
bury, June 29, 1832.—An Auxiliary to the 
British Reformation Society has been 
formed in Canterbury. ‘The appearance of 
the Assembly Rooms (the place of Meet- 
ing) was not very cheering at first; but 
towards seven o'clock they were respect- 
ably filled, and continued so until the close. 
J. B. Wildman, Esq., of Chilham Castle, 
presided; and the Rev. Thos. Bartlett 
commenced with prayer. The Resolutions 
were then moved and seconded by some of 
our local friends, as also by the members of 
the Deputation, the Rev. Marcus Beres- 
ford, and the Secretary of the Parent So- 
ciety. At one period of Mr. Beresford’s 
address, an individual stood up in the 
Meeting, and challenged him to the proof 
respecting the idolatry of the Church of 
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Rome, which he had just casually mention- 
ed. ‘The Chairman stated that they were 
not met for discussion on that evening, but 
that there would be a Meeting the next 
evening for that express purpose, and that 
on that occasion they would be happy to 
see any Roman Catholic of respectability 
come forward to defend the religion to 
which he was attached. After this tem- 
porary interruption, the proceedings were 
quietly conducted tothe close. The Secre- 
tary of the Parent Society made a full state- 
ment of the growth of Popery, the objects 
and mode of operationof the Parent Society, 
and other things suitable to the occasion. 
The Meeting for discussion was more nume- 
rously attended than the former, but no one 
offered to speak in defence of Romanism. 
Considerable interruption was caused at the 
close of Mr. Beresford’s speech by an in- 
dividual, who did not come to argue the 
point in debate, but whose object seemed 
to be to create confusion. He frequently 
interrupted the Secretary of the Parent 
Society in the early part of his address, but, 
after much expostulation, left the room. 
The proceedings then terminated with 
much appearance of solemnity, after the 
speeches of the two members of the Depu- 
tation had been delivered. J. B. Wildman, 
Ksq., kindly presided on this occasion 
likewise. 

Kent Church Missionary Association. — 
The Tenth Annual Meeting of this Society 
was holden at the Town Hall, Maidstone, 
on ‘Thursday 19th inst. There was a nu- 
merous and most respectable assemblage 
of persons present. 

The Chair was taken by the Hon. Mus- 

grave Harris. 
' The Secretary read the report; from 
which it appeared, there had been a de- 
clination in the funds of last year, for which 
he accounted, by having lost some active 
members, and also by the public attention 
having been so much engrossed by a ques- 
tion of national policy of momentous in- 
terest. 

The speakers were, Hon. M. Harris, 
Rev. Messrs. Lumbden, Barnabas, F. 
Noel, Tucker, Hornbuckle, Staines, Billing, 
Rose, and Cobb. 


LANCASHIRE. 


Presentation of Plate. — A massy piece 
of silver plate, of the value of 180/., has 
been prepared for presentation to the Rev. 
Robert Atherton Rawsthorne, A.M., Rec- 
tor of Warrington, as a token of the 
respect and esteem in which that gentle- 
man is held by his parishioners. The 
following is a copy of the inscription :— 
‘« Presented to the Rev. Robert Atherton 
Rawsthorne, M.A., by his parishioners 
and friends, in testimony of their high 
respect and esteem for his public character 
and conduct, as well as his private worth, 
evinced in a benevolent and conscientious 
discharge of bis clerical duties and in a 








uniformly kind and coneiliatiag deport- 
ment to all classes, during the twenty-four 

years he has filled the office of Rector of 
Varrington.—.J anuary, 1832.” 

Further Tribute of Respect to the Rev. 
James White, A.M., Incumbent of St. 
George's Free Church.—In addition to the 
plate presented to the above named reve- 
rend gentleman, on the occasion of his 
laying the first stone of St. George's Sun- 
day School, the ladies of his congregation 
have since presented him with a handsome 
silver fish slice, and the younger members 
of the same with a gown, hood, and scarf, 
as tributes of their respect, for the faithful 
performance of his duties as a minister of 
the gospel. 

The funeral of the Rev. T. Field, A.M., 
late Perpetual Curate, of Barlow and Bri- 
mington, and Head Master of Chesterfield 
Free Grammar School, took place on 
Wednesday, at Brampton. The funeral 
procession was met, at Ashgate, by a num- 
ber of the respectable inhabitants of Bar- 
low, and upwards of sixty children from 
Barlow Bole Hill School. The pulpit, &c., 
of Barlow church have been hung in black, 
as a tribute of respect from the parishioners 
to their late worthy pastor. 

The Right Hon. Lady Vernon, with his 
Lordship and the Hon. Mr. G. J. Vernon, 
have transmitted to Mr. Winterbottom the 
sum of 2501. towards the expense of erect- 
ing the Infirmary in the town of Stockport ; 
and this, it ought to be known, is in ad- 
dition to a gift of front land, measuring 
fifty-four yards by sixty, part of the site 
whereon the building is to be erected. 


LINCOLNSHIRE, 

Dr. Dowdeswell is building a school- 
house, at Little Ponton, for the education 
of the poor. Although onasmall scale, the 
design exhibits much taste, and it will har- 
monise exceedingly well with the secluded 
retirement of that romantic village. 

MIDDLESEX, 

A new Church having been built by his 
Majesty's Commissioners on Saffron Hill, 
Hadbeee without any charge on the parish 
for the purchase of the site or erection of 
the building, a meeting of the parishioners 
of St. Andrew’s, Holborn, was convened, to 
take into consideration the furnishing of 
the new church. At that meeting, a reso- 
lution, authorising the Churchwardens to 
expend a sum not exceeding 400/. in fur- 
nishing the church, was moved and nega- 
tived. His Grace the Duke of Buccleuch, 
patron of the living, hearing of the difficulty 
which had arisen, without solicitation, and 
in the true spirit of Christian liberality, 
immediately placed a munificent donation 
of 5001. in the hands of the Rector, to pre- 
vent all delay in the completion of the 
work. This act of beneficence will be ap- 
preciated as it deserves by all who have at 
heart the religious instruction and moral 
welfare of the community. 
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The Rev. Nicholas Armstrong, who, a 
short time since, was an agent of the 
British Reformation Society, and who 
preached last year several anniversary 
sermons to crowded assemblies in various 
churches in the Metropolis, is now en- 
gaged, on Sabbath afternoons and evenings, 
in preaching in the open air; on the for- 
mer at Kennington, the latter in what are 
called ‘‘ Harper’s-fields,” Paddington.’ He 
has given up his former engagements, and 
joined Mr. Irving ; and in his preaching, 
he omits not to let his hearers know that 
his party are right, having the gifts of the 
Spirit, and that all other Christian deno- 
minations are wrong, being without (as he 
says) the influence of the Holy Spirit. 


It appears by an official paper laid before 
Parliament, that the expense of the esta- 
blishments at New South Wales, in the 
year 1830, was 242,9891. 7s. 74d.; Van 
Dieman’s Land, 144,7-461. 1s. 53d. 


Temperance Society.—A highly respecta- 
ble meeting of this Society took place on 
‘Tuesday, May 26, in the large room at Ex- 
eter Hall. The Bishop ot London in the 
Chair. The Secretary read an abridgment 
of the Report of the Committee, by which 
it appeared that more than 55 auxiliary So- 
cieties had been formed, and that so exten- 
sive an interest had been excited, that 
nearly 1,000,000 of the publications of the 
Society had been printed in London alone. 
Attention had been awakened in the Army 
and Navy; several Regimental Societies 
formed, and 400 Greenwich Pensioners have 
given up their grog(!), influenced by the 
example of the two Admirals, governors of 
thatestablishment. The Report also stated 
that in the island of Oahu (? where), a So- 
ciety of 1000 natives have totally abandon- 
ed the drinking of spirits; and that 700 
Hottentots, on the Kat-river, having joined 
in a Temperance Society, have petitioned 
the Governor of the Capeof Good Hope not 
to grant them any licences for canteens in 
their new settlement! The Report holds 
out to the supporters of the Society the 
hope of producing in 15 years a saving to 
the country of 300,000,000/, sterling, be- 
sides a relief of a vast catalogue of burdens 
and miseries. We understand about 150/. 
was collected. 

Hospital of St. John of Jerusalem.—A 
dinner to a select company was given on 
Saturday, 30th ult., for the charity of the 
Hospital of St. John, at John’s Gate, to 
celebrate the first anniversary of this most 
excellent institution ; Lord Dunboyne in 
the chair. Many of the English and 
Foreign Knights of the Order of St. John 
of Jerusalem (by whom this charity was 
instituted), were present, besides several 
officers of the armyand navy. The minutes 
of the orders and regulations of the es- 
tablishment were read, and the physicians 
and surgeons delivered in their statement, 
by which it appeared that patients to the 
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number of 2062 had been relieved and 
cured by this charity. Itrelieves patients 
of every denomination and country, if re- 
commended by a letter from a knight of 
St. John of Jerusalem. 

Deaf and Dumb Asylum.—The anniver- 
sary of this excellent institution took place 
on Wednesday, 27th ult., at the City of 
London Tavern. The Right Hon. Lord 
Dundas presided. Amongst the company 
we observed Dr. Birkbeck, a number of 
the magistrates of Surrey, and the Rev. 
Mr. Melvill. The company were addressed 
by the Chairman and by the latter gentle- 
man,by Sir C.S. Hunter, and several others. 
The children were introduced, and as- 
tonished the company by a display of their 
books and slates. ‘Three of the senior boys 
on this occasion each spoke an eddress. 

Interesting Discovery.—At the great fire 
of London nearly all the churches and re- 
eords were consumed. In searching the 
muniments preserved in St. Bride's church, 
Fleet-street, Mr. Elmes, the architect, dis- 
covered a series of vestry books from 1653, 
embracing regular accounts of the calami- 
tous fire, and the proceedings of the parish 
authorities, tillthe re-opening ofthe church. 
Also register books of burials, baptisins, Xc. 
from 1587. One of them is a record of every 
meeting of the committee for building the 
present splendid church, containing many 
curious particulars relative to the contracts 
with the workmen, prices, &c.; meetings 
with Sir C. Wren, Mr. Hooke, and other 
eminent persons; and the arrangement en- 
tered into for accommodating the parish- 
ioners with pewsand seats. ‘There are also 
adjudications of property, settlements of 
boundaries, and many other curious docu- 
ments of that eventful period. 

Temperance Society.—A public meeting 
of this Society was held on Monday even- 
ing, June 25th, at Hinde Street Chapel, 
Marylebone, Captain Brenton in the Chair. 
At the conclusion of the meeting, which 
was both numerous and respectable, many 
persons enrolled their names as members. 
On the following Wednesday, June 27th, 
a similar meeting was held in the Fitzroy 
School-rooms, 12, Grafton Street, Fitzroy 
Square. Some persons object to sign the 
declaration, the substance of which is— 
“Weagree to abstain from spiritsexcept for 
medicinal purposes, and to discountenance 
the causes and practice of intemperance ;” 
upon which one gentleman observed, that 
this gave all that was really good for peo- 
ple, and that all spirits taken other than for 
medicinal purposes were really bad, and 
moreover a waste of the property com- 
mitted to our care. 

An Auxiliary has been formed at Clap- 
ham, the Rev. Dr. Dealtry, President, in 
the chair. An Auxiliary has also been 
formed in one of the worst districts of 
the parish of St. Giles. 

King’s College.—The whole number of 
students, in all departments, entered on 
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the books of the College, up to the present 
time, is 784. 

The Patriot (a paper in the Dissenting 
interest) says, ‘‘ ‘The time is now come to 
tell orthodox Dissenters that they must en- 
deavour to obtain a larger share in the 
representation of their country. If we 
regard their respectability, numbers, and 
wealth, they ought to be able to point to 
more than two or three Members in the 
House of Commons, who shall more pecu- 
liarly represent their opinions, and look 
after their interests. In a great number 
of small towns, and in more than one of 
the new metropolitan districts, they can 
send to Parliament whom they please 
there is nothing in the world to hinde: 
them, but their own supineness.” 

The Ladye Chapel.—Active preparations 
have at length commenced for the restora 
tion of this celebrated relique. A work- 
shop is erecting for the masons, and a 
quantity of Portland stone provided for 
their use, and on the Middlesex side of 
London Bridge a great many workmen are 
busily employed in preparing for the re- 
building of Fishmongers’ Hall. 

Some of the congregation of St. Mary's, 
Newington Butts, have presented the Rev. 
H. S. Plumtre, their morning preacher, 
with a handsome purse of sovereigns, as 
an acknowledgement of their obligation to 
him for delivering, during the season of 


Lent, a course of lectures on the book of 


Jonah, which were heard by an attentive 
and crowded audience. 

A public breakfast was given by the in- 
habitants of Islington, at Canonbury ‘Ta- 
vern, as a mark of their esteem and affec- 
‘tion for their worthy pastor, the Bishop of 
Calcutta, previous to his departure from 
England. Mr. Woodward, the late Church- 
warden of St. Mary's, Islington, took the 
chair. A silver inkstand and timepiece 
value 1501. each, were presented to the 
Bishop. About 300 ladies and gentlemen 
were present. 

On Monday, June 18th, the Lord Bishop 
of London administered the rite of Contir- 
mation in the churches of Christ Church, 
Spitalfields, and St. George’s-in-the- East, 
to more than 900 young persons of both 
sexes. During the last month, his Lord 
ship has confirmed, within the metropolis 
andthe immediate neighbourhood, between 
7000 and 8000 young persons. 


Bibles for Poland.—The Bible has been 
translated into Polish, for the use of Pro- 
testants, four different times. ‘The first 
version is very rare ; the copies of the se- 
coud were burned by the Papists ; three 
copies only are known to exist of the 
third; and of the fourth, seven editions 
have been printed. The first six together 
were but seven thousand copies, of which 
the Jesuits destroyed nearly half; the se- 
venth was printed by the London Bible 
Society, and contained 8000 copies, but 


August, 1832. 
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even this large number is not equal to the 
wants of the people. 

The Bombay Auxiliary Bible Society, of 
which the Karl of Clare, the Governor of 
Bombay > the President, have addressed 
a letter to the Parent Society, requesting 
an explanation of the sense in which it had 
been affirmed that the British and Foreign 
Bible Society was not a religious society ; 
and likewise a protest against the decision 
relative to Socinians, 

NORTHUMBERLAND. 

Society for Promoting Christian Know 
ledge. —A numerous and special meeting of 
the Newecastle-upon-Tyne Committees of 
this Society was held inthe Vestry of Si 
Nicholas Church on Friday, the 29th ult. 
\ resolution was unanimously passed, ex 
pressing the satisfaction of the committee 
on the exertions which were making by the 
Parent Society toadd to its stock of useful 
and interesting books and tracts. 

ONFORDSHIRE, 

The new church at Summer-Town, neat 
Oxiord, (the cousecration of which has 
been unavoidably postponed, ) was opened 
on Sunday the 2ith ult., for the celebration 
of Divine Service, The Rev. Archdeacon 
C'lerke, of Christ Chur h, read the Hishops 
licence, and assisted at the communion set 
vice. Dr. Allen, of St. John’s College, the 
minister of the church, read the other 
service, and an impressive sermon was 
preached by the Rev. the President of St. 
John’s College, after which twenty pounds 
were collected at the doors. 

An Organ has been put up tn St. Ebbe’s 
Church, purchased by a subscription of 
Members of the University. It is built by 
Bishop, who altered St. Mary's and St. 
John’s Organs, and built the one lately put 
up in All Saints’ Church. 

Henley.—The Venerable the Archdeacon 
held his visitation here on Friday the @¢nd 
nit., when, after service, the Rev. Mr. Llop- 
kins, of Nufhield, preached. 

The new church now ere eting by volun 
tary contributions, at Lane End, near Ham 
bleden, Bucks, is nearly completed, an 
will be consecrated some day next month 
The church will hold 1200 persons, and the 

xpense will be rather more than 2OOO/, 

The inhabitants of Chipping- Norton and 
Its neighbourhood have established “a So 
ciety for the suppression of Mendicity, 
which was opened on Monday the 25th ult., 
the principle of which is a close investiga 
tion of all tales of distress, and the reliet 
of such travelling strangers as appear really 
to stand in need of it. j 

SOMERSETSHIRE. 

Baptism Extraordinary.— When Stroud 
was separated from Bisley and formed into 
a distinet chapelry in 1304, the anhabitants 
of Stroud, though the vicars of Bisley re 
tained the tithes, were to pay the chap- 
lain, as he was then termed, for baptisms, 
Xc.. in consequence of which there has 
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always been paid a small sum at the time 
of baptism; but the present minister, the 
Rey. Dr. Williams, from his visits among 
the poor, found, that from the scarcity of 
employ, and the lowness of wages, many 
children remained unbaptized, because the 
parents were not able to raise the small 
sum usually paid. He therefore gave no- 
tice, that all who were brought to church 
on Whit-Monday, of one year old and up- 
wards, he would baptize and register 
gratis; on which day he baptized no less 
than one hundred and thirteen children, 
which occupied, in baptizing and register- 
ing, from twelve o'clock till past five. 


SUSSEN. 


Brighton Temperance Society.—July 11th, 
at noon, a most numerous and highly 
respectable meeting took place at the Old 
Ship Assembly Rooms, to form a Temper- 
ance Society. ‘The Farl of Chichester 
presided, and on the platform there were 
many gentlemen, some of whom addressed 
the meeting. A large portion of the 
assembly consisted of ladies. 

A gentleman, whose name we under- 
stood to be Lawrence, then proceeded to 
shew how much the middle classes were 
interested in opposing the use of distilled 
spirits. If the labouring classes spent 
less for spirits, they would have more to 
spend with the butcher, the baker, and 
every other class of tradesmen ; but the 
money spent on gin was wholly thrown 
away, benefitting none, although it injured 
the consumer. A large gardener, he stated, 
at Barking, employed about 30 women 
in his grounds. To these the custom had 
long been to give a glass of gin each every 
morning. None of these women were 
drunken persons; but so strong had the 
habit become, that when he substituted 
coffee and bread and butter instead of the 
gin, they were dissatisfied, and many of 
them refused to give up the gin for the 
coffee. He mentioned this to shew that 
the middle classes had it in their power to 
correct this pernicious practice to a great 
extent. The speaker said he belonged 
to the middle classes ; he cheertully paid 
for the rates to support the poor, but he 
would no more truckle to the poor than he 
would to the rich; and it was not to be 
tolerated that the poor should be per- 
mitted to spend the money they received 
at the poor-house in the gin-shops. The 
use of ardent spirits, he contended, was 
one of the chief causes of the preva- 
lence of pauperism, crime, and disease. 
A workhouse near London contained 

146 inmates; and it had been ascertained 
that no less than 100 of them had been 
brought to so degraded a situation by 
the indulgence of that vice. In Ame- 
rica even, where abundant work, good 
weces, and good living, might always be 
found, there were 200,000 paupers, of 
whom 150,000 had become so by drunken- 
ness. This gentleman then gave some 
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account of the good already accomplished 
by the Society; and concluded by ex- 
pressing his gratification at the support 
it had uniformly received from the Clergy 
of the Established Church. = 
A collection was made at the door; and 
books were gratuitously distributed among 
the company. The following is the de- 
claration of the Temperance Society :— 
‘We, whose names are subscribed, do 
voluntarily agree to abstain entirely from 
the use of ardent spirits, except for me- 
dicinal purposes ; and although the mode- 
rate use of other liquors is not excluded, 
yet as the promotion of temperance in 
every form is the specific design of the 
Society, it is understood that excess in 
these necessarily excludes from member- 


ship.” 


A short time since, the workmen em- 
ployed in forming an under-ground apart- 
ment beneath kingston Milis discovered 
the foundation of some building, which, 
from the charred wood and other marks of 
fire, had evidently been burnt down. 
Among the stones of which the foundation 
was composed, were many mouldings and 
fragments of richly-carved cornices, and 
three capitals of the early Norman style ; 
one of them is encircled with birds, the 
other with dolphins, but the third (which 
has been presented by Mr. Maxfield to Mr. 
Mantell’'s museum) is of great interest. 
It has four compartments ; on one is re-~ 
presented the miraculous draft of fishes— 
on the second, a rude representation of 
the temple—on the third, the delivery of 
the keys to St. Peter—and on the fourth, 
the miracle of the loaves and fishes. The 
ligures are, of course, very rude, yet they 
are in high relief, and in better preserva- 
tion than, considering the antiquity of 
their architectural relic, could be expected. 
We have no hesitation in stating that 
these remains belonged tothe most ancient 
part of the Priory of St. Pancras, in 
Southover. 

WESTMORELAND, 

The Church of Askham, near Lowther, 
which has long been in a dilapidated and 
inconvenient state, is about to be rebuilt. 
\ neat and elegant structure, after adesign 
by Smirk, will be commenced forthwith. 

WILTSHIRE, 

In the borough of Malmsbury, the bene- 
fit of allotting portions of land for the 
support of the poor has been fully proved. 
Joseph Pitt, Esq., late M.P. for Cricklade, 
and Steward of the borough, kindly inter- 
ested himself for the poor inhabitants, and 
procured an Act of Enclosure of 500 acres, 
which belonged to the Corporation , they 
were allotted to 250 families. All has 
been cultivated by spade husbandry. The 
consequence has been, that the poor’s-rate 
has been gradually reduced, and the com- 
fort of the inhabitants increased. 

WORCESTERSHIRE, 
Worcester Mendicity Society. —The quar- 
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terly meeting of this Society was held on 
Monday, 9th inst. It appeared that the 
number of cases was 190 less than last 
quarter ; but the number of applicants has 
been greater than the corresponding quar- 
ter of last year, which probably arises 
trom the tickets being now more generally 
given than formerly. It is greatly to be 
wished that the inhabitants of Worcester 
universally would give nothing but tickets 
at the doors, as, by that means, the num- 
ber of beggars would soon be lessened. 
The following instances are worth atten- 
tion :—Stephen Aldred and wife (decent- 
looking people) were singing about the 
streets, and being admonished by the 
superintendent to quit the town, they 
became abusive and continued singing ; 
they were taken to prison, and 17s. was 
found upon them, which they acknuow- 


ledged to have collected in the course of 


the day! 
ng the 
avalh. 


They were dismissed, promis- 
Magistrates not to come here 
This is a clear proof how much 
better incomes these idle, disorderly peo- 
ple can obtain, than our honest, hard- 
working mechanics. Klien Jones was 
found sitting in Broad-street, with a peti- 
tion, desenbing herself as a widow, with 
three “orphan children.” It was proved 
that the childron were borrowe cl, or hired, 
for the purpose of exciting compassion. 
\nn Mills, who was brought to the oftice 


as wu Vagrant, in August last, and lately 
broucht there aguin, stated that her name 
was Mary Jones, and that she had never 
been in Worcester before. She was found 
in St. John’s almost in a state of nuked- 


RESS 5 the 
\nn Mills who was here im August 
it was discovered that she left her clothes 
at the lodging-house, and came out tn that 
naked state in order to impose on the 
public. These, and other similar instances 
which are of daily occurrence, plainly 
shew that begging 1s a great moral evil; 
that it is mostly founded on fraud and im- 
posture ; and, therefore, it ought to be 


ai 


and, after being identified as 
sue 


‘ 


considered the business and the duty of 


every good citizen to do all in his power 
to put an end to so banetul a practice. 
We understand that some gentlemen are 
about to solicit additional subscriptions, 
and we trust they will meet with that 
liberal encouragement which the cause 
deserves. — We reester Jou nal, 


YORKSHIRE. 


Ripon Minster.—Two years ago, its beau- 
tiful long and lofty nave was open to the 
huge beams and rafters of the roof—the 
windows of the choir, nave, and transepts, 
ina dilapidated and patched state—a flat, 
ugly, miserable ceiling over the choir, 
hanging several feet below the apex of the 
stately gothie arch, terminating the choir 
at the creat tower—and the beautiful east 
window destroved im its proportions by a 
misplaced painting. lhese detormiuti 


are now removed ; and repla e | i Ithouch 
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yet incomplete) by a cathedral style of 
new workmanship, which does the utmost 
credit to Mr. Blore. Instead of the flat 
ceiling in the choir, there is a groined 
root, embellished with mouldings and 
carved oak knots of various seripture cha- 
racters ; instead of the old root im the have, 
anew one, with a neat ceiling in panels, 
ornamented wiih fluted mouldings. ‘The 
two upper rows of windows in the chou 
and nave are all new, and the magnificent 
east window (now seen to its base, some 
yards of which have been for many vears 
hidden by a pointed altar screen, which is 
removed and replaced by a handsome stone 
one) embellished after the best desiens. 
With t! pair of the mould- 


this and the r 
igs, the cleaning of carved stone work, 


aud the scraping of the walls, every 
one must be highly vratihed. Rut the 
whole lowe fier ot W indows t! rout h the 


Minster, which are 


vetina sad state ot 
dilay raution, 


shews the striking contrast 
between the old and new work; but they 
must probably remainso for want of funds. 
From a hasty caiculation, these defective 
windows micht be repaired uniform with 
the upper ones tor 150/., a trifling sum to 
complete so great a work; and af this 
wdiditional sum is expended now, the in- 
terior of Ripon Minster would present a 
complete and uniform repair, and from 
the various orders of its architecture, and 
the just proportion of its parts, must be 
admired as one of the most ancient and 
inagnificent monuments of art inthe North 
ot | nilan l. 

We have witnessed the completi 1 of 
York Minster, and the gradual restoration 
ot the city walls, through the liberality of 
the county, and hope to see Ripon Min- 
ster, Which comes next im rank with a 
Yorkshireman, fully restored through the 

tie public bounty. - Yorkshire Gracette. 


The Primitive Methodist Conference 
commenced its sittings at Bradford, on the 
18th ult., and closed on the Z4th. The to- 
tal nuinber of members reported in the so- 
qety is 4b,001 ; of travelling preache rs, 
263; of local preachers, 5,141; of chapels, 
loo. 

Infant Schools. — A substantial building 
having been lately erected at Shetfeld by 
the Infant School Society, at an expence 
of about 1,200/, it is about to be opened 
for the reception and instruction of young 
children during the week, on the general 
principles of these interesting institutions. 
The rooms are 


also to be employed as 
Sunday Schools. 


eS ee 
WALES. 
On Thursday week, a numerous and 
most interesting meeting of the Inhahi- 
tants of Haverfordwest was held im the 


‘Town Hall tor the purpose of establishing 
a ¢ Lorch of kngeland \Vissis 
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Clergymen, and the cause of the Society 
advocated in the most eloquent manner, 
particularly by the Rev. Messrs. Hazle- 
wood, Austin, Byers, Brigstoke, Adams, 
Turner, &c. &c. A liberal Collection 
was made for the su] ee of the Society. 


SC OTL AND. 


State of Popery in Scotland.—The in- 
crease of Popery in Scotland, during the 
last twenty years, marked by the erection 
of large and commodious chapels, where 
the very circumstance of «a Roman Catho- 
lic living in the neighbourhood was un- 
known, may be traced, in some measure, 
to the influx of irish labourers. But this 
holds rood only with respect to a manu- 
facturing districts in the west. The in- 
crease in other quarters is owlng to the 
indelatigable, though silent, zeal of the 
priests. There is a resident bishop in 
Kdinburgh and Glasgow, at both of which 
places Divine Worship is now performed 
with great pomp and splendour, and at- 
tended by large concregations, althouuh 
20 years ago mass Was celebrated in obscure 
chapels orrooms. Lhe cause of popery in 
the torimer has been aided to a yreat extent 
by the residence otCharles \.and hissuite, 
at Holyrood ; while the chapel at Glasgow, 
& beautiful specimen of Gothic architee- 
ture, Was erected at a very great expense, 
generally supposed by extensive contribu- 
trons trom Rome. But the strong-hold of 
popery, as will be seen by the annexed 
statement, is in the Highland districts, 
where the parishes are otf such an extent 
us to render it) utterly impracticable for 
the parochial minister regularly to visit his 
flock. « rtorthem toattend thivine Service: 
and, where living in remote glens, the 
young have not the meuns of learning to 
read, their parents being unable to teach 
them, and the distance trom the parochial 
school too great tor them to attend.” In 
such districts popery flourishes; the 
priests are indefatigable in their exertions ; 
and there is reason to believe that, in the 
Western Islands, there are hundreds igno- 
rant of the existence of Protestantism. 
Under these circumstances it becomes a 
matter of deep obligation, on those who 
possess the ability, to forward the great 
work of scriptural education in such be- 
nighted districts. The Report made to 
the last yeneral assembly testifies the ut- 
ter re of the means hitherto 
adopted to emancipate the Roman Catho- 
lics from their yoke of bondage ; and while 
the priests are supported by foreign aid, 
and = always money at command, it is 
incumbent on true Protestants to forward 
the cause of pure and undefiled relicion, 
by the erection of schools, and the cir- 
culation of the Scriptures in the districts 


* The parish of Kilmalie, for instance, partly 
In Inverness and partly in \rgyles! hire, is sixty 
ules iniength and thirty in breadth. hilm 

rack is sixty miles in lenet! 
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referred to. There is no waste of energy 
in the Romish Priesthood. 

There are four vicars apostolic, one in 
the eastern district, one in the northern, 
and two in the western. 

The common seminary to these is at 
Blairs, near Aberdeen. 

‘The following is a correct statement of 
the number of priests and places where 
mass is publicly celebrated ; but the silent 
working of Popery, it is to be fe: red, will 
soon swell the number of both :— 


County. Priests. Places where 
mass is celebrated 
Aberdeen ....ccccoee & 


Pre 


RRM cscsntcvcseivs Sct oS 
RED dcauencidans enesewse = 
Ue petivéeacexeneesn SD aceneseae SS 
pam® . ..<. re a ae ee CP ee 
SPRRRMOEION <ccccoaes. 2 éesesnsnan © 
SPUIION ccncanccce. & Suabeuccss. @ 
EGINDUTED. ccceccess pipaasicnn o 
Kast Lothian... .cccce seweeevbne a 
PIs catuksanaecoees cerecnaiee S 
MOTAV cccceccccccese 3 covsocscee 3 
PF OEDORE cccccieusd DO snesdevisant 
KITCUGDTICNE cccces @ sovvoeseee 3 
LANATK .ccccoscesee | csccessces 4 
POOR ee Cece | Seas onaeeee:. i 
Perth and Stirling 2.6. 3D cccevaccse 4 
MORITOW .cccdccessc D avectsawne 
Ross eeeseseeteesee l caceeesous © 


WiGte | ccccceres, Ems 2 


Vontrose. — The western gable ot the 
Parish Church, or at least so much of it as 
is necessary to be taken down in order 
to the erection of the new Steeple, with 
the front tenement occupied as the Meal 
Miarket, are now demolishing: end the 
building of the Steeple will be proceeded 
vith immediately. Mr. Forsyth, builder, 
Edinburgh, is the contractor: and the 
estimated expense, we believe, is 20004 


Education for Treland.—-Lately, the re- 
formed Presbyterian Synod of Scotland took 
up the question of the ‘plan of Edueation for 
Ireland. After a spirited discussion concern- 
ing the merits of the system, as far as its lead- 
ing features are developed, the following re- 
solutions among others were unanimously 
adopted :— 

“That they have beheld with regret the 
re jection of a system © if education, on ace ount 
of one of its leading principles, to enforce in 
all its _— the reading of the Bible, being 
regarded as ‘ a vital defeet;’ and that they 
cannot A reprobate the introduction of a 
system, in which the children shall be confined 
during the greater proportion nof their time to 
read extracts from Se ripture, selected by a Board 
a of Roman Catholic priests, Soci- 

ins, and others authorised for this end—a 
system which they deem a concession to a per- 
nicious tenet of Pope ry, and which no plau- 
sible pretensions of conciliation or e xpediency, 
on the part of Protestants, can for a moment 
justify. 
‘That they have beheld with regret and 
indienation the annual grant of the public money 
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‘That these resolutions are not dictated 
from any partiality to the —— Hierarchy ; 
nor from any favourable leaning to a reform 
that is not based on Scripture. 

** That while they feel themselves called upon 
to testify against all concession to Popery, they 
are the more alarmed on account of the pre- 
valence of other evils, such as infidelity-—spuri- 
ous hberality — hypocrisy — intemperance — 
Sabbath desecration, &c., which have drawn 
down upon our land the judgments of Al- 
mighty God; and which, if not speedily re- 
pented of and forsaken, must expose us to still 
severer calamities.” 

| eel 
IRELAND. 

A correspondent from the County Kildare, 
upon whose statement we can rely, says, “ Such 
is the system of persecution carried on against 
the Protestants of this county, that in the vi- 
cinity of Kilmeague, where Mr. Preston lives, 
or rather starves, not an article of food will 
any person, Shopkeeper or farmer, bringing pro- 
visions to market, be allowed to sell to him or 
any of his Protestant settlement. The bakers 
dare not sell him bread; and even a cask of 
beer going from the brewers to him would not 
be allowed to be delivered, but the carman 
obliged to return. One of those Protestants, 
& woman named Wood, to whom provisions 
would not be sold in Robertstown or Rathan- 


gan, went last Saturday to the more distant 
market of Edenderry to purchase potatoes and 


groceries; but the poor woman was watched 
and waylaid on her return home—her potatoes 
scattered about the road, her horse and cart 
overturned into the dyke of the road, and her 
groceries and some money taken from her. On 
Monday, some thousands of persons, collected by 
sound of horn, assembled near Kilmeague, and 
vuraded the country—they were armed with 
aseenaie and blades of seythes on poles, This 
mob used dreadful threats, passed dhapelicsber- 
rack at Allen, abusing the police, ond vowing 
vengeance and death to Mr. Preston. In fact, 
if — be not sent to this neighbourhood, 
the police will not be sufficient to protect him, 
and provisions can only be conveyed to him by 
a strong escort. He has now sent to Naas to 
get provisions, but how long this will be al- 
lowed by the sovereign people, it is hard to say ; 
and I believe we must depend on Dublin.””— 


Dublin Evening Mail, 


Irish Charities.—The return from. the 
Templemore Fever Hospital and Dispensary 
gives the following comparative view of 
Roman Catholic wants, Roman Catholie sub- 
scriptions, Roman Catholic relief, and Roman 
Catholic gratitude.—The buildings, &e. cost 
2004, of which one shilling was not contri- 
buted by Roman Catholics. The amount of 
yearly subscriptions for the last year was 1221., 
of which the mighty sum of 11. 1s. was from 
Roman Catholics! The number of Protestants 


reheved, only thirty ; while of Roman Catholics 
there were five thousand !! | 





NEW BOORS. 


COOOL OOOO OTE OLS 


JUST PUBLISHED. 

Gilly’s Memoirs of Felix Neff. Svo. 8s. Od. 

Ainger’s Parochial Sermons. I2mo._ 6s. 

Wayland’s Sermons. Svo. 10s. 6d. 

Biblical Cabinet Atlas, Iss. 

Wood's Bible Stories. Part II. 2s. 

The Well Spent Hour. 2s. 

Dr. Doddridge’s Devotional Letters and Sacra- 
mental Meditations. vo. 38s. 

Rev. J. Boys’ Suppressed Evidence on Miracles. 
8VO. 108. 

Matthew Henry’s Bible. By the Rev, E. Bic- 
kersteth. 6vols. 6/. 6s. 

Rev. R. Burgess’s Lectures on Evidences. Qs, 

Rev. E. Beren’s Advice to Young Men at Ox- 
ford, 3s. 

Rev. P.Wilson’s Sermons. Vol. 11. 8vo. 16s. 6d. 

The Four Gospels in Greek, &c. 8vo. 3s. 6d. 

Bloomfield’s Greek Testament. 2 vols. 8vo. 
1/. 10s, 

Leland’s Demosthenes. 8vo. 12s. 

Alexander's Travels. 2 vols. 8vo. 17. 88. 

Buck’s Life of Akenside. Qs. 

Booth's Composition. 7s. 6d. 

Lessons on Shells, &c. 8vo. 5s. 6d. 

Harrison’s Historical and Domestic Tales. 
vO, IS. 

Rowe’s Reform Act. 12mo0. 5s. 

Fisher's Genealogical Atlas of the Kings of 
England. Royal 8vo. &s. 6d. 

Fisher’s Companion and Key to the History of 
England. Royal 8vo. }/. 15s. 

Hansard’s Debates. Third Series, Vol. IX. 
1/7, 108, 
History of the Warin Spain. Svo. 12s 
Wordsworth's Poetical Works, 4vols. 1/. 4* 


Dodsley’s Annual Register. Vol. LXXIII. for 
1831. 16s. 

Smith's Grecian Antiquities. 12mo. 48, 6d. 

Wordsworth on Elections. 8vo. 1. Is. 





IN THE PRESS, 

A Memoir, by the late Major Rennell, to ac. 
company bis Charts on the Prevalent Currents 
of the Atlantic Ocean. 

A Historical View of the Principal Councils of 
the Primitive Church, By‘the Rev. J. H. New- 
man, M.A. 

A Coliection of the Exercises which have ob- 
tained Prizes in Charter-House, from 1814 to 
1s32. 

An Argument, a priori, for the Being and At- 
tributes of God. By William Gillespie. 

Embellished with an appropriate Frontispiece, 
containing a Distant View of Ewood-Hall, near 
Halifax, Reflections and Admonitory Hints of the 
Principal of a Seminary, on retiring from the 
Duties of his Station. Ky John Fawcett. feap. 
vo, vs. 6d. boards. 

Dr. Bowring, we are informed, has made great 
progress in the preparation of the autobiography 
of ‘‘ Jeremy Bentham,” for press. 

Mr. Keightley is preparing for publication a 
translation of Buttman'’s celebrated Greek 
Grammar 

Memoir of the Court and Character of Charles 
the First. By Lucy Aikin. 

Outlines of the First Principles of Horticulture. 
By J. Lindler. 

An Introductoin to Botany. By — Banks, 
F.L.S 
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PRICES OF THE ENGLISH FUNDS. 


FROM JUNE 23, TO JULY 24, 1832. 





3 per ct. Consols, | Red. 3 per cent. | Red. 344 per cent. 


| 
! 


| New 314 per cent. | 1 per cent, 1826. 


a = TE 


'Highest..... 832 844 QI 4 | Gl | lol! 
|Lowest...... sot 83 gor | 90 Loud 
Long Anns. | Bank Stock. | India Stock. Exchequer Bills. India Bonds. 
Highest..... 164 | 2004 | 2004 | 1S pm. 2 pm. 
Lowest...... 166. | 1y9 | 1994 | 8pm | 1 dis, 
{ . ce —_ | 


PRICES OF CANAL SHARES, DOCK STOCKS, &c. 
At the Office of R. W. Moore, 5, Bank Chambers, Lothbury. 





Price Div Pri Iiv 

Grand Junction Canal ......... 224 12 = Albion Insurance Co. ......... Oo 3 

Birmingham do. .................. 240 BE | | FARRIS vecswecavahacscustannixepin lo.10) 0 10 

Ellesmere and Chester do. ..... 77 : SOU. iisnaviincdnsioknashanes 140 7 

Kennet and Avon do............. 26 Rott VRRAG: dc dccdinascssiacnaicem 2] | 

Leeds and Liverpool do,........ 465 20 West Middlesex Water Co. ... 0 71 3 
DETR. caninnndandanrasnawes 198 > = Grand Junction do. ............ 52 . 2.10 

POINT Ns iccanskcnsscndivenese 17 13.6 East London do................... Ilo > 
Worcester and Birmingham do. — 8&7 4 CI Gi niccanctassunicctansduas 1G 13.6 

Trent and Mersey do. ......... 650 = 37.10 Reversionary Int. Co............. 1h) 4 

Liverpool and Manch. Railway 186 8.10 | Van Diemen’s Land Co.......... 0 

LONDON MARKETS. 
CORN EXCHANGE, Monnay, Jury 30. 

ENGLISH, per quarter Sih ie Be 
SE PII i ntccnccnaunnducoasuccsamienss 06 WOE TC Tit saticiniscmcnininn 32 a 3 
PION cksisicnivnintnccsnsaceseisanane Oe F6 te NS nhc etrnssitccienss 34 a 36 
pe jiaraimasnonvonsns a OE FRE RI: sarencincinessinnenaconcanas 30 a 37 
Barley (Grinding )................s00+ BBS tC, PINNNicsnicacatecsssicixxcsstane 23 a 27 
—= (Malting ) .....c0ccce0 eeneanns COSTE) PR isicctnticinsrsnanind 22 a 24 
ER CONS viicwnnrveccn sasscendnens peek OC UR ccteasicsanccdiinalecassariecsies Ina 24 
TMON  scvsenetans snssenibheansonibinaes 83a OB | Flour (per ack ). ic.scccscscsncsessscsss 45 a 60 


PRICE OF HOPS, per Cwt. 


ete Bate | fet Zu t 
ee biiipindiceniae’ 3 0 to 


Se FR a iv vcccnsacevasisrzcivioceads 3 12 to 6 10 
Sy ID ccscansiassiiensnannctes S. te FS [PO vecvcissiciccaccccsovres 0 0to0 O 
NE iv ciitiniccnareinasiciians 4 Oto 715] 
SMITHFIELD.—July 30. 
To sink the Offal per stone of SIb. 
s. ad. fe ak s. d. 
‘ | 
POE TI cisco nscncocsnsonnienens DB: hh. OD | CI sciicctncnsicerccineninencic 3 O0Oa4d O 
ED ivcinnnsanaccnssesesnenents 2 @a2 2! Suckling Calves......... (each) 12 0 a30 0 
Prime Sheep ..........ccccscoeees Se ec rnren en eee 3 8a 410 
UINNOE, © i vccsucscnesosanscetnencese 2 Oa2 4 | Quarter-old Store Pigs...each 12 0 a18 0 
RAMBUS o.esccncnnestvnccescosnceness 3 Gad 4] 


LIVE CATTLE AT MARKET. 
Beasts, 2,440 | Sheep and Lambs, 24,780 | Calves, 219] Pigs, 100. 





